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PREFACE 


Bacl^ound  to  the  Report 

In  the  Simmier  of  1993,  the  Strengthening  Democratic  Institutions  Project  began  an  inquiry 
into  the  conflicts  in  Russia’s  North  Caucasus  region,  as  part  of  a  broader  study  of  post-Soviet  ethno¬ 
political  conflicts.  Li  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  it  became  apparent  that  there  were  practically  no 
contemporary  English-language  studies  of  the  North  Caucasus.  Although  the  new  Transcaucasian 
states  of  Georgia,  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan  were  be^nning  to  be  studied  more  closely  as  a  consequence 
of  their  new  status  as  independent  states  after  1991,  information  on  the  Russian  North  Caucasus  region 
was  only  available  from  news  wires  and  the  occasional  flying  visits  of  Western  correspondents.  This 
was  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  violent  conflict  in  the  Caucasus  as  a  whole,  the  involvement  of  North 
Caucasian  groups  in  these  conflicts,  and  Chechnya’s  1991  declaration  of  independence  from  the 
Russian  Federation. 

By  1993,  Azerbaijan  and  Armenia  had  been  in  a  db  facto  state  of  war  over  Nagorno-Karabakh 
for  almost  five  years;  an  armed  conflict  had  flared  between  Georgia  and  South  Ossetia  sending  a  wave 
of  refugees  into  North  Ossetia  in  the  North  Caucasus;  North  Caucaaan  mercenaries  were  fighting  on 
the  side  of  Abkhazia  in  its  war  with  Georgia;  and  a  violent  conflict  had  erupted  within  the  North 
Caucasus  itself  between  Ossetians  and  Ingush.  In  acknowledgement  of  these  developments,  a  number 
of  prominent  Russian  institutes  in  Moscow,  such  as  Valery  Tishkov’s  fristitute  of  Ethnology  and 
Anthropology,  Grigory  Yavlinsky’s  EPIcenter,  and  Ol’ga  Vasil’ eva’s  North-South  Center,  had  b^n 
to  produce  surveys  of  the  North  Caucasus  region  and  the  ethno-political  situation  in  individual 
republics.  These  were  not  generally  translated  into  English,  however,  and  were  not  available  to  the 
majority  of  Weston  analysts  and  policymakers. 

Iti  response  to  this  information  vacuum,  the  Strengthening  Democratic  fristitutions  Project 
began  its  own  study  of  the  North  Caucasus  region  in  the  Spring  of  1994,  under  the  direction  of  its 
Associate  Director,  Fiona  Hill,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York.  The  aim  of  the  study  was  to  build  on  the  ejdsting  Russian-language  and  English-language 
literature,  conduct  new  research,  and  produce  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  conflict  in  the  North 
Caucasus  for  a  Western  audience  that  would  explain  both  the  importance  of  the  re^on  for  the  Rusaan 
Federation  and  the  sources  and  triggers  of  violence.  This  report  is  the  culmination  of  the  study  which 
concluded  in  July  1995. 

The  report  draws  on  new  data  and  interview  material  from  the  North  Caucasus  collected  by 
Dr.  Magomedkhan  hfegomedkhanov,  a  senior  researcher  at  the  Institute  of  History,  Archaeology  and 
Ethnography  in  Makhachkala,  Dagestan  and  an  advisor  to  the  government  of  Dagestan  on  ethnic  issues 
in  the  republic.  Dr.  Magomedkhanov  was  a  visiting  scholar  at  Harvard  from  March  to  June  1995  and 
prepared  background  material  for  the  study  during  his  stay. 

A  small  Working  Group  of  specialists  from  the  Harvard  community  was  also  convened  by  the 
Strengthening  Danocratic  Institutions  Project  to  provide  input  into  the  North  Caucasus  study  and  to 
comment  on  its  findings.  This  group  included  Ivan  Ascher,  Sergei  Grigoriev,  Pamela  Jewett,  Aliona 
Kostritsyna,  and  Matthew  Lantz  of  the  Project’s  research  stafi;  Brian  Boeck  from  the  Harvard  History 


Departmart,  Nicholas  Daniloff  from  Northeastern  University,  Ruth  Danilofl^  John  Lloyd  of  the 
Financial  Times,  Arthur  Martirosyan  from  the  Conflict  Management  Group,  and  Gela  Sulikashvili. 

Additional  matmals  for  the  study  were  obtained  with  assistance  from  Ldla  Alieva  of  the 
Center  for  Strat^c  and  International  Studies  in  Baku;  Roy  Allison  of  the  Royal  Listitute  of 
International  Affairs  in  London;  Jonathan  Cohen  of  International  Alert  in  London;  Michael  Ochs  of  the 
Commisaon  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  at  the  US  Congress;  Lara  Olson  from  the 
Consensus  Building  Institute  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  Suzanne  Pattle  of  the  Minority  Rights 
Group  in  London;  Dennis  Pluchinsky  of  the  US  Department  of  State’s  Threat  Analysis  Division;  and 
George  Tarkhan-Mouravi  of  the  Caucasian  Institute  for  Peace,  Democracy  and  Development  in  Tbilisi. 

Commentary  on  early  drafts  of  the  report  was  also  provided  by  Alexander  Babyonyshev  of 
TTan/ard  University’s  Slavic  Department;  Henry  Hale  of  Harvard’s  Government  Department;  Kenneth 
Keen  of  Harvard  Univeraty;  Teresa  Lawson  of  the  Kennedy  School  of  Government’s  Center  for 
Sdence  and  International  Affairs;  Stephen  Shenfidd  of  Brown  University’s  Center  for  Foreign  Policy 
Developmait;  Astrid  Tuminez  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation;  and  Celeste  Wallander  of  Harvard 
University’s  Government  Department. 

Editorial  assistance  was  provided  by  Ivan  Ascher  of  the  Strengthening  Democratic  Institutions 
Project.  Jeffiy  Pike  of  Harvard  University  produced  the  ori^nal  m^s  of  the  Caucasus  re^on  and  the 
individual  North  Caucasus  republics  for  the  report. 


“RUSSIA’S  TINDERBOX” 


Conflict  in  the  North  Caucasus 
And  its  Implications  for 
The  Future  of  the  Russian  Federation 


INTRODUCTION 

Chechnya.  Prior  to  the  December  1994  Russian  military  intervention,  few  people  in  the  West 
other  than  Russian  specialists  had  even  heard  of  Chechnya  or  were  familiar  with  its  people.  Today,  it  is 
infamous  as  the  ate  of  one  of  the  most  violent  ethno-political  conflicts  of  the  1990s  and  of  the  largest 
military  campaign  on  Russian  soil  since  World  War  H.  Chechnya’s  capital,  Grozny,  is  in  ruins,  in  the 
wake  of  a  massive  and  ferodous  bombing  campaign  by  the  Russian  airforce.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Chechens  have  been  killed,  maimed  or  left  homeless. 

Russian  military  intervention  has,  however,  ended  in  stalemate.  The  initial  conflict  that  sparked 
the  war  between  the  Rusaan  political  leadership  in  Moscow  and  Chechnya  over  the  republic’s  status  in 
the  Rusaan  Federation  has  not  been  resolved  by  the  overwhelming  show  of  force. 

The  factors  that  both  led  to  war  and  now  hinder  a  peace  settlement  are  not  exclusive  to 
Chechnya.  They  are  present  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  throughout  the  Russian  Federation,  but  are 
moa  acute  in  the  broader  region  of  which  Chechnya  is  a  part — tiie  North  Caucasus.  In  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  the  Russian  Federation,  which  has  largely  managed  to  avoid  violence  since  1991,  the  North 
Caucasus  region  has  now  been  the  scene  of  two  wars  and  an  array  of  armed  clashes,  and  has  also 
become  embroiled  in  conflicts  beyond  its  borders. 

The  North  Caucasus  regon  consists  of  sevai  mountainous  republics  designated  as  the  territory 
of  a  number  of  non-Russian  ethnic  groups — Dagestan,  Chechnya,  Ingushetia,  North  Ossetia, 
Kabardino-Balkaria,  Karachaevo-Cherkessia,  and  Adygda — ^and  two  Russian  regions,  Krasnodar  and 
Stavropol’,  which  are  stituated  on  the  steppe  north  of  the  mountain  ridge.  Russian  geographers  and 
economists  also  fi'equently  conrider  the  Rostov  Oblast’  of  the  Russian  Federation,  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  Krasnodar  on  the  border  with  Ukraine,  as  part  of  the  North  Caucasus  Economic  Regon.^ 

The  North  Caucasus  is  Russia’s  land  bridge  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Seas  and  thus 
the  crossroads  for  trade  between  North  and  South,  East  and  West.  As  such,  it  is  of  oitical  strategc  and 


The  territoiy  of  the  North  Caucasus  Economic  R^on  is  355,100  square  kilom^rs,  which  is  equivalent  in  size 
to  GermaiQr,  and  accounts  for  ^roximately  2%  of  die  total  territory  of  the  Russian  Federatioa  According  to  the 
1989  Sovid:  Census,  without  Rostov  Oblast’,the  total  pqxilation  of  the  North  Caucasus  region  is  13,183,860, 
tthich  is  qiproximately  8%  of  Russia’s  total  pc^Hiladoa  The  seven  mountain  republics  have  a  combined 
pqxilation  of 5,305,590,  accounting  for  40%  of  the  pqxilation  of  the  r^oa 
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economic  importance  to  Russia.  It  is  Rusaa’s  southern  flank,  the  fi’ont-line  milhaiy  district  guarding 
the  international  border  with  the  new  states  of  Transcaucaaa — Armenia,  Azerbaijan  and  Georgia,  and 
Russia’s  old  imperial  rivals — Tutk^  and  L:an.  It  is  Rusda’s  route  for  pipelines  fi'om  oil  fields  in  the 
Ca^ian  to  its  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  and  markets  in  Europe  and  the  Mddle  East.  And  it  is  Rusaa’s 
premier  agricultural  region,  produdng  almost  one  quarter  of  all  its  annual  agricultural  ouQjut.^ 

The  North  Caucasus  is  also  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  regions  of  Russia,  with  a 
population  density  ranging  fi'om  27.7  people  per  square  kilometer  in  Karachaevo-Cherkessia  to  76.5 
people  per  square  kilometer  in  North  Ossetia,  in  sharp  contrast  to  an  average  of  only  8.4  for  the 
Russian  Federation  as  a  whole.  This  imusually  high  population  density  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  North  Caucasus  is  the  most  ethnically  diverse  r^on  of  the  Rusaan  Federation,  with  as  many  as  40 
small  ethnic  groups  spread  across  its  territory.  Although  Russians  are  the  largest  of  the  ethnic  groups, 
accounting  for  67.6%  of  the  total  population,  they  are  unevenly  spread  with  non-Russian  groups 
dominating  in  the  east  of  the  region  toward  the  Caspian  Sea. 

In  spite  of  its  preeminence  as  a  carter  of  agricultural  production,  and  indeed  because  of  its 
economic  ^redalization,  the  North  Caucasus  region  has  experienced  a  sevae  economic  decline  since 
the  colljqrse  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  seven  mountainous  rqrublics  of  the  re^on  have  been  especially 
hard  hit.  Prior  to  1991,  the  North  Caucasus  had  the  largest  rural  population  in  Rusaa,  with  43%  of  the 
total  population  living  in  rural  areas  as  compared  to  26%  for  the  Federation  as  a  whole.  Chechnya, 
Ingushetia,  Dagestan  and  Karachaevo-Cherkesaa  had  the  highest  ratios  of  rural  to  urban  population  in 
the  region.^  In  the  Soviet  period,  high  rural  birth  rates  and  the  generally  high  population  doisity  in  the 
re^on  prcxluced  a  labor  surplus  in  tiie  rqniblics  of  the  North  Caucasus.  Up  until  1991,  this  surplus  was 
diverted  by  the  local  authorities  to  avoid  destabilizing  levels  of  unemployment.  In  addition  to  permitting 
migration  fi'om  impoverished  and  over-populated  mountainous  regions  of  the  North  Caucasus  to  the 
lowlands  and  urban  centers,  local  authorities  created  construction  brigades  for  seasonal  work 
elsewhere  in  the  Russian  Federation,  and  actively  oicouraged  migration  to  other  regions  of  the  USSR 
According  to  the  1989  census,  as  a  result  of  these  iiutiatives,  one  in  four  North  Caucasians  lived 
beyond  the  borders  of  thdr  national  republics.  The  dissolution  of  the  USSR  and  the  morion  of  the 
command  economy  in  the  Russian  Federation,  however,  turned  ofiT  this  safety  valve  for  local  authorities 
in  the  North  Caucasus  leaving  large  numbers  of  unemployed  in  rural  areas  and  increasing  pressure  on 
land  and  housing. 


TogOber  with  the  Rostov  Oblast’,  the  North  Caucasus  Economic  R^on  accounts  for  50%  of  Russia’s  vegOable 
oil,  42%  of  Russia’s  sugar,  33%  of  Russia’s  word,  25%  of  Russia’s  grain,  20%  of  Rusria’s  vegetables,  and  15% 
of  Russia’s  meat  Krasnodar  dcHninates  this  agricultural  {Hoduction  and  is  also  the  major  center  for  food 
ixocessing,  while  Rostov  is  the  manu&cturing  base  for  agricultural  machinery,  producing  80%  of  Russia’s 
cotnbine  harvesters. 

For  examide,  in  1989,  75%  of  the  Chechen  pcywlation  lived  in  rural  areas,  and  70%  of  the  Karachai  and 
Cherkess  populations.  See  (M’ga  Vasil’eva  and  Timur  Muzaev,  Sevemyi  kavkaz  v  poiskakh  regioned’noi 
ideologii.  Progress  ^hjscow,  1994),  p.29.  Other  figures  for  the  North  Caucasus  were  obtained  fiom  EPIcenter 
(the  Center  for  Economic  and  Pcditical  Research)  in  Moscow. 
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Because  of  their  asymmetrical  population  profile  and  a  corresponding  low  level  of  industrial 
development,  the  economies  of  the  seven  North  Caucasus  republics  have  been  traditionally  weak  and 
dependent  on  subsidies  fi*om  the  center  to  stave  off  coDapse/  Before  1991,  50-70%  of  the  budget 
revenues  of  the  republics  came  fi'om  direct  federal  subridies  and  centralized  bank  credits,  with 
Chechnya,  Ingushetia  and  Dagestan  bdng  the  most  heavify  subsidized.  In  the  post-Soviet  period,  the 
republics’  problems  have  been  compounded  by  dramafic  declines  in  industrial  and  agricultural 
production.  In  1992,  for  example,  industrial  production  fell  by  36%  in  North  Ossetia,  30%  in 
Chechnya,  and  28%  in  Dagestan,  as  opposed  to  18.8%  for  the  Russian  Federation  as  a  whole.  In 
Chechnya,  per  capita  food  production  declined  by  46%  in  1992,  in  contrast  to  an  average  decline  of 
18%  across  Rusaa.  In  the  North  Caucasus  re^on  in  general,  industrial  production  fell  by  23%  for 
1992,  and  by  a  fiirther  21.6%  in  1993,  while  the  corresponding  decline  for  the  rest  of  the  Rusaan 
Federation  was  only  16.2%  in  1993.  Likewise,  average  salaries  in  the  North  Caucasus  declined  to  one 
third  of  the  average  for  Russia,  although  prices  on  all  commodities  rose  to  the  same  levels  across  the 
Federation.  By  1993,  as  a  (firect  result  of  economic  collapse,  97%  of  the  republican  budget  of 
Ingushetia,  for  example,  came  fi'om  Russian  federal  government  subridies. 

These  economic  difficulties,  the  high  population  density,  extreme  ethnic  diversity,  and  a 
number  of  other  important  factors  have  combined  to  turn  the  North  Caucasus  region  into  a  maelstrom 
of  ethno-political  conflict.  Since  1991,  a  series  of  often  violent  disputes  have  ^pted  between 
Ossetians  and  Ligush;  between  Kabardinians  and  Balkars,  and  Karachais  and  Cherkess;  between 
Chechens  and  Laks,  Chechens  and  Avars^  Kumyks  and  Laks,  and  Le:^ins  and  Azeris  in  Dagestan; 
between  Cossacks  and  all  of  the  other  ethnic  groups;  and  between  Chechens  and  Russians.  These 
disputes  center  on  the  issue  of  \^ch  ethnic  group  has  the  ultimate  political  authority  ov^  a  certain 
territory  and  the  people  who  inhabit  it  and  thus  who  determines  access  to  the  region’s  scarce  resources 
of  land,  housing  and  jobs. 

In  terms  of  the  potential  for  widespread  violence  over  these  issues,  the  North  Caucasus  could 
be  the  next  Bosnia.  As  many  as  50,000  people  may  have  died  so  &r  in  the  war  in  Chechnya,  almost  600 
people  were  killed  in  the  1992  conflict  between  North  Ossetia  and  Ingushetia,  several  hundred  people 
have  been  killed  in  armed  clashes  in  other  republics,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  re^on  have  been 
made  homeless.  Li  addition,  all  of  the  elem^ts  that  produced  conflict  in  the  Balkans  are  present  in  the 
North  Caucasus: 

•  the  disintegration  of  a  large  multi-ethnic  Communist  state  that  removed  the  ideological 

imderpinning  fi'om  a  complex  national-territorial  administrative  structure; 


Id  contrast  to  its  share  of  Russian  agricultural  production,  the  North  Caucasus  economic  r^on  is  re^nsible  for 
onfy  7.6%  of  Russian  industrial  ouQxiL  Industry  in  the  region  is  dominated  by  mineral  and  raw  material 
extraction,  and  the  production  of  ml  and  gas.  Prior  to  its  secessimi  fiom  tire  Rusaan  Federation  in  1991, 
Chechnya  accounted  for  50%  of  the  total  oil  production  in  the  region.  Chechnya  was  also  the  center  of  oil¬ 
refining  in  the  North  Caucasus,  with  the  refinery  in  Grozoy  producing  90%  of  Ru^’s  aviation  engine  oil. 
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•  a  multi-ethnic  mix  of  people  with  historic  grievances  \^iio  oppose  the  administrative 
border  arrangements  within  the  state  and  the  new  configuration  of  international 
borders; 

•  a  fioiltline  between  Easton  Orthodox  Christianity  and  Islam; 

•  a  strategic  international  border  zone  separating  the  region  fi-om  a  number  of  new  and 
unstable  states  and  m^or  powo^  witii  their  own  ethno-political  conflicts,  historic 
interests  in  the  area,  and  North  Caucasian  diasporas; 

•  a  refugee  crisis  of  catastrophic  proportions  that  foments  additional  strife  in  areas  \^dlO'e 
the  refugees  are  temporarify  housed. 

The  North  Caucasus  is  a  tinderix)x  where  a  conflict  in  one  republic  has  the  potential  to  spark  a 
r^onal  conflagration  that  will  spread  beyond  its  borders  into  the  rest  of  the  Russian  Federation,  and 
will  invite  the  involvemait  of  Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  Turk^  and  !tan  and  thdr  North  Caucaaan 
diasporas.  As  the  war  in  Chechnya  demonstrates,  conflict  in  the  region  is  not  easily  contained.  Chechen 
fighters  cut  their  teeth  in  the  war  between  Geor^a  and  Abkhazia,  the  Chechen  and  North  Caucaaan 
diaspora  in  Turkey  is  heavily  involved  in  fund-raising  and  procuring  we^ns,  and  the  fighting  has 
spilled  into  republics  and  territories  adjacent  to  Chechnya. 

The  thesis  of  this  report  is  that  the  conflicts  in  the  North  Caucasus,  including  Chechnya,  are,  in 
the  first  place,  directly  attributable  to  the  structural  legaqr  of  the  USSR  In  spite  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  USSR,  its  succe^r  states,  including  the  Russian  Federation,  have  retained  the  old  ethnically-based 
Soviet  administrative  structures.  These  structures  have  created  the  basic  conditions  for  ethno-political 
conflict  aCTOss  the  whole  of  the  forma"  Soviet  Union,  and  espedally  in  the  North  Caucasus  \^bere 
individual  ethnic  groups  have  been  divided  by  administrative  borders  and  new  international  frontia"s. 

One  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  the  structural  legacy  of  the  USSR  is  a  lack  of 
e?q)aienced  national  and  regional  leaders  c^)able  of  guiding  the  successor  states  and  thdr 
administrative  units  throu^  the  minefield  of  post-Soviet  reform.  Where  the  old  Soviet  leadership  was 
rapidly  overthrown  in  the  late  1980s  and  eariy  1990s  in  new  states  such  as  Azerbaijan,  Georgia, 
Moldova,  the  Baltic  states,  and  in  republics  such  as  Chedinya,  the  transition  has  been  a  rocky  one  and 
conflicts  have  oupted  both  internally  and  externally.  Where  the  old  leada"ship  has  been  retained  in  a 
‘hational”  guise  in  new  states  such  as  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  Uzbekistan,  and  in  republics  such  as 
Tatarstan  and  Dagestan,  a  modicum  of  stability  has  been  maintained,  although  reform  has  been  both 
slow  and  difficult. 

The  genoal  crisis  of  leadership  has  been  compounded  by  the  failure  of  the  post-Soviet 
governments  to  develop  and  implement  coherent  polides  to  tackle  the  problems  created  by  the  USSR’s 
structural  legacy.  As  the  largest,  most  ethnically  diverse  of  the  Soviet  successor  states,  the  Rusdan 
Federation  has  been  particularly  challenged  by  tlus  legacy.  Its  government,  however,  has  consistently 
fiiiled  to  rise  to  the  challenge.  And,  in  the  North  Caucasus,  its  Mure  has  had  drastic  consequences. 
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In  the  North  Caucasus,  the  three  related  problems  of  the  administrative  structures  inherited 
from  the  USSR,  poor  leadership,  and  inadequate  central  policies  have  been  exacerbated  by  a  number  of 
other  factors  spedfic  to  the  region: 

•  The  extreme  ethnic  diversity,  high  population  density,  and  severe  economic  decline  mentioned 
earlier  in  the  introduction. 

•  Cleavages  between  Orthodo^ty  and  Islam,  which  exacerbate  already  tense  political  and 
economic  relationships  between  Russians  and  non-Russians,  and  among  the  non-Russian 
groups. 

•  The  spill-over  of  ethno-political  conflicts  in  the  Transcaucasus,  in  Geor^a  and  Azerbaijan, 
which  have  sent  waves  of  refugees  into  the  North  Caucasus,  and  drawn  North  Caucasian 
volunteer  forces  into  the  fighting. 

•  A  hostile  attitude  toward  indigenous  North  Caucatians  as  a  group  among  ordinary  Russians 
and  the  authorities  in  Moscow.  From  1992  to  1994,  for  example,  the  Moscow  dty  authorities 
cracked  down  on  traders  and  vendors  from  the  North  Caucasus  and  Transcaucada,  blaming 
them  for  the  rise  in  crime  ance  the  collapse  of  the  USSR,  and  expelling  them  from  the  coital. 
The  term  ‘jjeople  of  Caucadan  nationality” was  coined  by  the  Moscow  govranment  and  is  now 
in  offidal  usage,  in  i^ite  of  the  fact  that  the  "Caucadans”  are  a  collection  of  disparate  peoples 
and  not  a  single  ethnic  group.  Caucasians  are  also  commonly  referred  to  as  "blacks”  in 
Moscow  street  jargon.  Prgudice  against  Caucasians  as  a  group  provides  a  basis  of  popular 
support  for  a  hard-line  approach  toward  the  North  Caucasus  region.’ 

•  An  equally  hostile  attitude  among  most  of  the  North  Caucasian  groups  toward  Moscow  and 
Russia,  although  not  spedfically  toward  ethnic  Rusdans.  This  is  the  result  of  a  historical  legacy 
of  struggle  against  incorporation  into  the  Russian  Empire  in  the  19th  century,  and  repression  by 
the  Boldievik  and  Soviet  governments  in  the  20th  c^tuiy.  The  Russian  government’s 
continuation  of  Soviet  polides  which  encourage  dependence  on  Moscow  and  attacks  on 
‘j)eople  of  Caucasian  nationality”  dnce  1991  have  increased  resentment. 

•  The  deportation  of  a  number  of  ethnic  groups  from  the  North  Caucasus  to  Central  Asia  in  the 
1940s,  and  the  dedre  of  the  groups  involved  to  restore  the  sta^  quo  ante.  The  dq)ortees 
have,  as  a  result,  come  into  conflict  with  other  North  Caucasian  peoples  who  dther  seek  to 
prevent  any  changes  to  the  current  configuration  of  borders,  or  who — like  the  Cossacks — wish 


See  Celesdne  Bohleo,  ‘Irate  Rusaans  Demonize  Traders  From  CaiKasus,”  New  York  Times,  October  20, 1992; 
Fred  Kaplan,  "Moscow  cracks  down  on  outsiders:  Police  take  advantage  of  state  of  emergency  to  drive  many 
^hnics  fixMn  dty,”  The  Boston  Globe,  October  14,  1993;  Gillian  Tett,  "Moscow  is  accused  of  targding  dbnic 
groups,”  Financial  Times,  October  16-17, 1993;  and  Natalya  Gevoilyan,  ‘Racism  in  a  ‘weak  form’,”  Moscow 
AfeH’j,  May  6-12, 1994. 
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to  resurrect  even  earlier  administrative  and  national  entities  destroyed  in  the  Rushan 

Revolution. 

The  report  examines  how  the  ovo^  structural  legacy  of  the  USSR  and  these  spedfic  factors 
have  produced  conflict  in  the  North  Caucasus.  The  first  section  of  the  rq)ort  explains  how  the  USSR 
was  structured  and  how  this  affected  the  political  development  of  the  North  Caucasus  republics.  The 
second  section  discusses  the  crisis  of  national  and  regional  leadership  and  the  general  political  vacuum 
in  the  North  Caucasus.  It  describes  how  one  regional  organization,  the  Confederation  of  Peoples  of  the 
Caucasus,  has  tried  to  seize  the  initiative  in  this  vacuum,  provoking  confi'ontation  with  Moscow  and 
exacerbating  the  cleavage  between  the  North  Caucasian  peoples  and  the  r^on’s  Russian  population. 
The  third  section  describes  the  confiision  in  Moscow’s  regional  policy  and  its  failure  to  find  a  strata 
for  dealing  with  the  North  Caucasus. 

This  ejqx)ation  of  the  overall  problem  is  followed  by  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  conflicts 
in  tire  North  Caucasus  in  the  fourth  section.  This  overview  describes  how  the  specific  fectors  of 
population  density,  ethnic  diversity,  economic  decline,  rdigious  deavages,  and  the  experience  of  the 
deportations  have  trigg^ed  conflict  in  individual  cases,  and  indicates  how  some  republics  have  thus  far 
managed  to  avoid  violent  conflict. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  case  study  of  Chechnya.  It  offers  an  explanation  of  how  the 
structural  l^acy  of  the  USSR,  the  political  naivete  and  poor  judgment  of  Chechnya’s  new  leadership, 
and  Moscow’s  ad  hoc  policy  combined  to  provoke  a  full-scale  war  on  the  territory  of  the  Russian 
Federation. 
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OVERVIEW 


This  part  of  the  Introduction  offers  an  overview  and  summary  of  the  main  theses  of  the  first 
three  sections  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  structural  legacy  of  the  USSR. 

1.  The  Administrative  Structure  of  the  Soviet  Union: 

The  administrative  structure  of  the  Soviet  Union  gave  the  national  republics  of  the  North 
Caucasus  the  forms  of  soverdgnty  but  denied  them  the  substance;  made  the  issue  of  ethnidty  a  central 
feature  of  re^onal  politics;  and  left  a  configuration  of  borders  spedfically  designed  to  keep  the  peoples 
of  the  r^on  in  constant  competition  and  make  Moscow  the  sole  arbitrator  of  the  territorial  system. 

Althougb  the  USSR  was  a  highly  centralized  state  and  the  Communist  Party  in  Moscow 
dominated  all  deddonmaldng,  it  had  the  form  at  least  of  a  federation.  This  federation  consisted  of  a 
descending  hierarchy  of  administrative  units  based  on  a  combination  of  territory  and  ethnicity,  with 
some  national  groups  having  more  privileges,  more  institutions  and  more  opportunity  to  manage  their 
own  af&irs  than  others. 

In  spite  of  the  feet  that  ethnidty  was  one  of  the  building  blocks  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
individual  administrative  units  were  assodated  with  a  particular  national  group,  in  the  m^ority  of  cases 
ethnic  and  administrative  borders  did  not  coindde.  The  Bolshevik  creators  of  the  system  were  anxious 
to  prevent  the  total  domination  of  any  of  the  non-Russian  groups  in  a  particular  territory,  and  the 
creation  of  coalitions  of  groups  that  could  threaten  Russian  and  thus  Soviet  rule.  As  a  result,  a  policy  of 
divide  and  rule  was  practice^  giving  a  deliberate  arbitrariness  to  the  administrative  syst^.  Different 
ethnic  groups  were  jumbled  together  in  the  individual  national-territorial  units. 

When  the  USSR  collapsed  in  1991,  those  national  groups  at  the  top  of  the  administrative 
hierarchy  were  able  to  secede  and  form  independrait  states.  The  rest,  including  the  republics  of  the 
North  Caucasus,  were  not.  Instead  of  bdng  undo'  the  ultimate  jurisdiction  of  a  nominally  non-national 
supra-state,  the  USSR,  which  was  formally  dominated  by  a  political  party,  the  CPSU,  they  were  now 
subordinate  to  a  political  entity  that  was  (firectly  controlled  by  another  ethnic  group. 

This  perception  of  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  ethnic  group  rather  than  a  state  is  a 
crudally  important  one  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  ruling  group  is  seen  to  monopolize  political 
power  and  to  daiy  access  to  resources  of  land,  housing  and  jobs  to  members  of  other  ethnic  groups.  At 
a  time  whai  these  resources  are  at  their  most  scarce,  when  salaries  have  declined,  the  sodal  safety  net 
has  dis^peared,  and  prices  on  basic  foodstuff  have  risen  predpitously,  the  monopoly  of  political 
power  by  one  group  is  viewed  as  a  threat  to  the  physical  survival  of  others. 

As  a  result  of  this  perception,  the  peoples  of  the  North  Caucasus,  and  indeed  every  other  ethnic 
group  in  the  former  USSR  that  was  denied  its  own  indepaident  state  in  1991,  feel  that  their  future  is 
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jeopardized.  Their  national  movements,  and  governments  in  the  case  of  Chechnya,  dtho"  want  their 
designated  republic  to  be  ^en  the  right  to  secede,  or  want  to  have  their  ethnic  group  acknowledged  as 
the  equal  of  the  dominant  group  through  the  creation  of  a  federated  state  that  will  ensure  political 
power  and  access  to  resources. 

In  almost  every  case  in  the  North  Caucasus  there  is  an  added  complication.  Members  of  the 
individual  ethnic  groups  and  their  traditional  territory  are  located  within  the  designated  borders  of  some 
other  group.  Every  national  movement  therefore  seeks  to  gather  all  the  members  of  its  group  under 
one  political  roof  Consequently,  national  movements  in  the  North  Caucasus  demand  the  realignment 
of  administrative  borders. 

2.  The  Lack  of  Experienced  National  and  Regional  leaders: 

This  is  the  fundamental  tragedy  of  the  successor  states  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  particularly  of 
the  republics  of  the  North  Caucasus — they  have  few  competent  national  leaders.  Because  of  the 
himrchy  of  privileges  in  the  USSR,  smaller  national  units  like  the  North  Caucarian  republics  did  not 
have  either  the  tiidlities  to  train  national  cadres  or  the  context  in  which  they  could  develop  experience 
of  self-government.  All  directives  came  from  the  center,  and  the  top  leadership  was  appointed  by  the 
center.  Because  all  powa-  was  concentrated  in  Moscow  in  the  hands  of  the  CPSU,  the  more  ambitious 
membm  of  non-Russian  elites  throughout  the  USSR  gravitated  there,  leaving  few  talented  people 
behind  in  the  localities. 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  USSR  and  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  leadership  appointed  by  the 
center  there  was  no  nationally-trained  elite  to  take  its  place — other  in  the  new  states  or  in  the 
administrative  entities  like  the  North  Caucasus  republics  that  demanded  inoreased  autonomy.  The  old 
Soviet  leadership  that  remains  in  place  in  the  rq)ublics  has  no  experience  in  self-government  and  still 
looks  to  the  center  for  guidance.  The  new  national  leaders  who  have  emerged  to  challenge  and  replace 
them  have  no  practical  political  or  administrative  experience  and  often  a  poor  grasp  of  specific  local 
conditions.  In  the  North  Caucasus,  these  new  leaders  have  risen  to  prominence  because  of  their  ethnic 
afBliation  and  percdved  sodal  standing,  not  because  of  proven  competence. 

Because  there  were  no  re^onal  structures  in  the  USSR,  there  are  also  no  leaders  capable  of 
appealing  to  all  the  differoit  ethnic  constituendes  in  the  North  Caucasus.  The  Rusdan  political  parties 
that  should  assume  this  role  are  still  in  thdr  infrncy.  Th^  are  Moscow-based,  have  few  regional 
representatives,  and  have  no  political  platform  for  the  North  Caucasus  as  a  whole.  As  a  result,  politics 
in  the  North  Caucasus  centers  on  the  parochial  concerns  of  the  various  ethnic  groups. 

Where  there  has  been  an  articulation  of  broader  re^onal  int^ests,  it  has  been  based  on  the  sum 
of  the  individual  national  grievances,  collective  opposition  to  Moscow,  and  the  perception  of  external 
threat  to  the  North  Caucadan  peoples — as  in  the  case  of  wide-^read  support  in  the  North  Caucasus 
for  the  Abkhaz  and  the  Ossetians  in  thdr  respective  struggles  with  Georgia.  This  articulation  has  also 
come  from  an  extra-governmental  group,  the  Confederation  of  Peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  which  is  a 
coalition  of  nationalist  movements  led  by  new  leaders  with  no  practical  experience  in  govoiiment.  In 
the  vacuum  created  by  the  absence  of  political  parties,  the  Confedoation  h^  demanded  the  allegiance 
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of  the  non-Russian  peoples  of  the  North  Caucasus  and  pursued  a  policy  of  regional  secession  from  the 
Russian  Federation. 

3.  The  Failure  of  Russian  Poli<7: 

Since  the  collapse  of  the  USSR,  the  Rusaan  government  has  feiled  to  tackle  the  problem  of  its 
structural  legaqr.  It  has  neglected  its  role  as  ultimate  arbitrator  of  the  Russian  Federation’s  territorial 
system  and  Med  to  provide  leadership; 

•  The  ministry  tasked  with  formulating  policy  for  reforming  the  structure  of  the  Russian 
Federation  and  managing  relations  among  its  constituent  units  is  weak  and  has  had  four 
heads  in  four  years.  In  addition,  political  dedsionmaking  on  the  issue  is  scattered 
among  a  numbo-  of  govonment  agencies  and  ministries,  leading  to  confiision  and 
contradiction. 

•  There  is  no  consensus  in  Moscow  about  the  kind  of  state  Russia  should  become.  Two 
opposing  groups  have  ema-ged  among  Russian  politidans:  ‘Statists”  who  believe  that 
Russia  should  be  a  imitary  state  with  all  power  concentrated  at  the  center,  and 
‘federalists”  who  argue  that  it  should  be  a  federation  with  power  devolved  by  the 
administrative  units  to  the  carter.  Inflating  on  this  issue  has  put  the  future  structure  of 
the  federation  on  hold. 

•  A  controversial  policy  has  been  adopted  as  a  stop-g^  measure  to  prevent  the  Russian 
Federation  from  unraveling.  This  involves  the  signing  of  treaties  between  Moscow  and 
the  most  troublesome  federal  units.  For  the  units  and  the  ‘federalists”  in  Moscow,  the 
treaties  are  seen  as  demarcating  powers  between  the  center  and  the  subjects  of  the 
Federation  and  as  the  building-blocks  firr  a  new  reformed  Russian  Federation.  For  the 
‘Statists”  they  are  a  necessary  evil,  a  means  of  buying  some  time  before  rdning  the 
units  back  in.  But  with  the  expectations  of  Rusda’s  republics  now  riding  on  the  treaty 
process,  any  revasal  of  the  policy  will  provoke  more  conflict. 

•  There  is  no  government  strata  for  dealing  with  conflict  in  the  North  Caucasus. 
Instead,  Moscow  has  resorted  to  improvisation  and  cui  hoc  measures.  It  has  sent 
ddegations  to  the  region,  issued  de^ees  and  laws,  created  a  dizzying  array  of  local 
organizations,  and  evai  dispatched  troops  as  in  the  case  of  Chechnya.  But  it  has  not 
developed  aity  concrete  mechanisms  for  implementing  its  directives,  and  has  refused  to 
work  with  the  new  national  elites.  The  result  has  been  fiirtha-  political  fragmentation. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  structural  legacty  of  the  USSR,  and  Moscow’s  Mure  to  address  it,  the 
North  Caucasus  is  mired  in  conflict.  In  addition  to  some  ^)edfic  trigga-s,  every  conflict  in  the  North 
Caucasus,  including  Chechitya,  can  be  traced  to  a  dispute  ova-  the  status  of  a  republic  within  the 
Russian  Federation,  a  dispute  over  the  current  alignment  of  administrative  borders  or  the  political 
jurisdiction  of  a  particular  territory,  and  the  gross  political  mismanagement  of  both  the  national 
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leadership  and  Moscow.  Where  conflicts  have  erupted  into  violence,  the  national  leadership  has  shown 
itself  unwilling  to  compromise  and  Moscow  has  other  &iled  to  implement  its  own  political  directives 
or  has  approached  the  issue  in  a  heavy-handed  and  chauvinistic  manner. 

None  of  these  disputes  in  the  North  Caucasus  is  the  result  of  andent  tribal  hatreds.  The  fact 
that  a  political  or  economic  issue  has  assumed  an  ethnic  dimension  is  the  direct  result  of  the  linkage  of 
territoiy  and  ethnidty  in  the  USSR.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that,  prior  to  Russia’s  incursion  into 
the  North  Caucasus,  \dien  the  current  administrative  structure  and  borders  first  began  to  take  shape, 
there  was  no  record  of  ethnic  conflict.  There  were  disputes  between  groups  over  grazing  rights  in 
moimtain  pastures,  but  no  instances  of  violence  dther  on  the  basis  of  ethnidty  or  because  of  the  sdzure 
and  colonization  of  another  group’s  territoiy. 

The  conflicts  in  the  North  Caucasus  can  not  be  solved  by  violence.  They  can  only  be  solved  by 
a  change  of  policy  in  Moscow  and  by  the  willingness  of  the  national  leadership  of  the  North  Caucasus 
to  remove  etiinicaty  fi'om  the  political  and  economic  diputes  of  the  post-Soviet  transition.  Chechnya  is 
a  tragedy  that  is  doomed  to  repeat  itself  unless  political  structures  in  the  Russian  Federation  evolve. 


SECTION  I 


The  Structural  Legacy  of  the  USSR 

The  structural  legacy  of  the  USSR  is  the  key  to  understanding  the  instability  in  the 
North  Caucasus.  Indeed,  it  is  the  key  to  understanding  the  diflBculties  faced  by  all  of  the 
former  republics  of  the  USSR  in  building  independent  states  and  in  forging  a  new 
relationship  with  Moscow. 

The  forms  of  national  sovereignty  created  by  the  Bolsheviks  to  administer  the  multi¬ 
ethnic  state  inherited  from  the  Russian  Empire  have  left  an  indelible  mark  on  post-Soviet 
politics.  Th^  were  based  on  a  compromise  brokered  by  Lenin  and  Stalin  between  the  demands 
of  the  Russian  Empire’s  disparate  ethnic  groups  for  self-detamination  and  the  Bolshevik  ideal 
of  a  unitary  party  and  state.^  In  the  1920s,  the  territorially  and  historically  based  provinces  of 
the  Russian  Empire  were  replaced  with  a  hierarchy  of  national-territorial  units  in  an 
asymmetrical  federation:  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sodalist  Republics. 


The  Administrative  Structure  of  the  USSR: 

Each  national-territorial  administrative  unit  in  the  USSR  was  granted  a  degree  of 
autonomy,  or  spedal  rights  and  privil^es,  by  the  center.^  The  number  of  these  rights  and 
privileges  was  dependent  on  the  unit’s  position  in  the  hierarchy,  with  those  at  the  top 
theoretically  having  the  most  autonomy  from  the  center: 

1 .  Union  Republics  (SSRs).  These  were  the  building  blocks  of  the  USSR  They  included 
the  Russian  Federation  and  14  other  republics  which  were  ascribed  to  the  most 
populous  and  historically  important  iu>n-Russian  national  groups — the  ‘titular^’ 
nationalities.  Each  union  republic  had  a  border  with  a  foreign  country  in  addition  to 
borders  with  other  union  republics; 

2.  Autonomous  Republics  (ASSRs).  These  were  sub-divisions  of  the  larger  union 
republics,  designated  as  the  territories  of  national  minorities  who  were  neith^ 
strategically  located  nor  numerous  enough  to  merit  a  union  rq)ublic; 


Prior  to  the  Russian  Revolution,  rm-Russian  national  groiqjs  accounted  for  more  than  40%  of  the 
Russian  Empire’s  total  pqwlatioa  According  to  the  census  of  1906  ‘Russians”  had  a  clear  majority  of 
65.5%  only  if  Ukrainians  and  Belarussians  were  counted  as  ethrric  Russians. 

Under  the  Sovi^  Constitution  these  national-territorial  units  are  considered  to  be  legal  entities  or 
‘kubjects.”The  rmits  at  the  tq)  of  the  hierarchy,  the  Union  RqHtblics,  are  ‘kibject^’of  the  USSR,  while 
the  smaller  rmits  from  AutonortKXis  Rqwblics  to  AutimorrKius  (Arugs  ate  ‘^JectiT  of  the  Union 
Republic  of  which  they  are  a  part  In  the  case  of  the  rqnrblics  of  the  North  Caucasus,  they  are  subjects 
cf  the  Russian  Federatiort 
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3.  ^ais.  These  were  large  territories,  of  geographic  or  military  significance,  located  in 
strategically  important  borderlands;^ 

4.  Autonomous  Oblasts  (AO).  These  were  the  designated  territory  of  national  minorities 
living  in  a  coterminous  geographic  area  within  a  union  republic  or  one  of  its  krais;^ 

5.  Oblasts.  These  were  the  basic  non-national  administrative  units  of  the  union  republics; 

6.  Autonomous  Okrugs.  These  were  the  designated  territory  of  national  minorities  living 
in  a  cotaminous  geographic  area  within  oblasts.  They  were  the  smallest  of  the 
national-toritorial  units  and  had  little  real  autononty  ^art  fi’om  the  right  to  support 
their  own  cultural  institutions. 

The  hierarchy  itself  was  loosely  based  on  a  categorization  of  peoples  derived  fi'om 
‘^entific  Marxism,”  which  classified  groups  according  to  four  stages  of  national  development: 
tribalism,  fwdalism,  c^italism,  and  sodalism.  Those  groups  that  had  advanced  to  the  final  two 
stages  were  subjected  to  a  fiirth^  classification  as  historic  or  non-historic  nations-^the  former 
having  an  advanced  culture  and  a  history  of  independent  statehood  prior  to  their  incorporation 
into  the  USSK  Only  those  nations  that  had  successfully  advanced  toward  socialian  and  were 
considered  culturally  agnificant  were  granted  union  rq)ublics.  Others,  like  the  peoples  of  the 
North  Caucasus,  were  denied  this  privilege  as  a  result  of  dther  not  having  advanced  past  the 
f^dal  stage  of  development,  or  not  having  attained  a  sufficiently  high  level  of  national  culture. 

Attributes  of  National  Sovereignty:  ^ 

On  p^>er  at  least,  the  three  primary  autonomous  units — the  union  republics, 
autonomous  republics,  and  autonomous  oblasts — had  thdr  own  distinctive  attributes  of 
soverdgnty.  Union  republics  were  formally  described  as  ‘tovereign  sodalist  states”  in  the 


There  are  six  ktais  in  the  Russian  Federation:  Staviqx)!’  and  Krasnodar  in  the  North  Caucasus, 
PiinKHSi^  and  Khabarovsk  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Russia’s  bender  with  China;  Krasnoyar^  in 
Siberia  bordering  the  autonomous  republic  of  Tuva  (Tuva  was  an  independent  satellite  of  the  USSR 
until  1944);  and  Altai  on  the  border  with  Mongolia.  In  fimctional  terms  there  is  presently  no  difference 
b^ween  the  administration  a  krai  or  oblast  Both  are  equal  subjects  of  the  Russian  Federatioa  The 
term  krai  is  maintained  as  a  mark  of  the  territories’  former  historic  significance. 

Of  the  sbe  Russian  krais,  only  Primensky  Krai  does  not  contain  an  autonomous  oUasL 

The  information  contained  here  on  the  administrative  structure  the  USSR  and  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty  is  based  in  part  on  research  amducted  by  Brian  Boedc,  Associate  of  the  Strengthening 
Democratic  Institutions  Project  Some  of  this  material  was  previousty  presented  in  B.J.  Boeck, 
Kabardino-Balkaria  and  Adygeia:  Were  die  Structural  Forms  of  Soviet  Autonon^  Significant? 
(uipiblished  working  manuscript,  April  1994).  The  author  is  also  gratefiil  to  Alexander  Babyonyshev 
of  the  Slavic  Department  at  Harvard  University,  fin  his  assistance  in  cutting  through  the  administrative 
con^lexities  of  krais  and  oblasts.  Fm  a  dialled  discussion  of  the  administrative  tystem  of  the  USSR 
see  DX.  Zlatqxd’skii,  Gosudarstvennoe  ustroistvo  SSSR,  izd.  Yuridicheskd  literatury,  (Moscow 
1960). 
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Constitution  of  the  USSR.  As  such,  they  theoretically  had  thdr  own  constitution,  which  th^ 
could  pass  without  fiuther  approval  from  the  central  authority;  their  own  citizenship;  a 
legislature  and  an  executive  in  the  form  of  a  Supreme  Soviet  and  a  Preadium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet;  a  government  in  the  form  of  a  Coundl  of  Ministers;  and  their  own  judicial  authority 
with  a  Supreme  Court  and  a  Republican  Procurator.  In  addition,  they  were  entitled  to  establish 
universities  and  pursue  cultural  and  education  polides  in  the  national  language  (although  in 
practice  this  was  discouraged  by  an  active  poliqr  of  Russification  beginning  in  the  1930s).  Most 
importantly,  a  union  republic  had  the  nominal  right  to  conduct  direct  relations  with  foreign 
powCTS,  create  its  own  republican  armed  forces,  and  secede  from  the  USSR® 

Autonomous  republics  were  described  as  ‘hational  states”  rather  than  ‘Sovereign 
states.”’  Because  they  were  not  ‘k>vereign”  they  did  not  have  the  tight  to  pass  thdr  own 
constitution  without  tiie  approval  of  the  union  republic  of  which  they  were  part.  They  were 
subjects  of  the  union  rqrublic,  rather  than  the  direct  subjects  of  the  USSR  and,  as  such,  did  not 
have  the  ri^t  to  secede  from  dther  the  union  republic  or  the  USSR.  Autonomous  republics 
did,  however,  have  thdr  own  Supreme  Soviet,  Coundl  of  Ministers  and  Supreme  Court.  Their 
Suprane  Soviets  also  had  executive,  le^slative  and  budgetary  powers,  and  the  ability  to 
establish  the  republic’s  administrative  dividons.  Li  addition,  each  ASSR  was  entitled  to 
nominate  an  assistairt  to  the  Head  of  the  Preddium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  respective 
union  republic,  and  to  hold  11  seats  in  the  Coimcil  of  Nationalities  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  USSR  These  provisions  thus  enabled  an  autonomous  republic  to  play  a  role,  albdt  limited, 
in  deddon-making  at  the  highest  level.  Under  spedfic  drcumstances  autonomous  rqrublics 
could  even  q>peal  for  an  upgrade  of  their  status  to  union  republic:  if  th^  were  located  on  the 
periphery  of  a  Union  republic,  if  the  titular  nationality  was  the  largest  group  in  the  republic,  and 
if  there  was  a  population  of  at  least  one  million.^  In  terms  of  the  development  of  national 
culture,  an  ASSR  was  also  ^titled  to  establish  a  university,  a  natiotud  publishing  house  and 
other  research  institutions,  and  thus  train  its  own  national  cadres.^ 

Autonomous  oblasts  were  defined  as  ‘bblasts  charactaized  by  particularities  of  daily 
life  and  national  compodtion.”^®  They  had  fewer  structures  of  national  sovereignty  than 


These  rights  onfy  became  important  in  the  Gorbachev  era  when  SSRs,  like  the  three  Baltic  States, 
sought  sovereignty  aiul  independence  fiom  the  USSR 

In  the  North  Caucasus,  KabarduKvBalkaria,  North  Oss^ia,  Checheno-Ingushetia  and  Dagestan  were 
all  autonomous  republics. 

These  criteria  were  est^lished  by  Joseph  Stalin  in  1936.  See  /.  K  Stalin,  Vopuysy  leninizma,  izd  1 1-e, 
(Moscow  1952),  p.567. 

Unhke  in  the  SSRs,  however,  where  native  languages  were  guaranteed  a  certain  level  of  prestige  artd  a 
defined  place  in  the  education  system  and  the  bureaucracy,  in  ASSRs  the  language  of  the  larger  unit 
tended  to  dominate.  See  Ronald  Wixman,  Language  Aspects  of  Ethnic  Patterns  and  Processes  in  the 
North  Caucasus,  University  of  Chicago  Department  (A  Geogr^dty  Research  Paper,  No.  191, 1980. 

In  the  North  Caucasus,  Karachaevo-Cherkessia  and  Angela  were  autonomous  oblasts  prior  to  Juty 
1991. 
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autonomous  republics  but  a  high  degree  of  control  over  local  a£^s  and  administration, 
espedally  in  the  spheres  of  education  and  culture.  They  were  directly  subordinated  to  a  union 
republic  and  its  administrative  organs  or  a  krai  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  Federation  and  did  not 
have  thdr  own  constitution.  Supreme  Soviet  or  Coundl  of  Ministers.  The  highest  body  was  the 
Oblast  Executive  Committee  which  operated  in  accordance  with  a  charter.”  An  AO  had  5 
seats  in  the  Coimdl  of  Nationalities  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet,  but  no  permanait 
representative  in  the  leadership  of  the  respective  xuiion  republic.  As  £ir  as  national  education 
issues  were  concerned,  an  AO  was  not  entitled  to  its  own  national  univeraty  or  publishing 
house,  but  it  could  establish  a  pedago^cal  institute  and  a  research  institute  for  the  national 
language,  literature,  histoiy  and  culture.  Opportunities  for  national  political  and  cultural 
development  were  thus  more  limited  for  an  AO  than  for  an  ASSR  ” 

The  Importance  of  National  Sovereignty: 

Although  in  practice  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  administrative  units  was 
subordinate  to  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Moscow  in  aU  aspects  of  decision¬ 
making,  the  attributes  of  soverdgnty — the  councils  of  ministers,  the  supreme  soviets,  and 
national  univeraties — were  of  critical  practical  and  symbolic,  importance  to  members  of  the 
groups  designated  as  the  ‘titular  nationality”  of  their  particular  SSR,  ASSR  and  AO.  These 
attributes  guaranteed  a  high  degree  of  political  influence  at  the  local  level,  a  limited  d^ee  of 
political  partidpation  at  the  fedml  level  for  the  national  elite,  and  access  to  key  resources  fi'om 
education  to  employment  for  the  general  population  of  the  ‘titular  nationality.” 

The  titular  national  group  was  guaranteed  a  percentage  of  the  top  portions  in 
government,  key  industrial  enterprises,  agricultural  establishm«its  and  local  univertities,  and 
prefo’ential  access  to  employment,  housing,  and  higher  education.  Those  memb^  of  the  titular 
national  group  in  the  bureaucracy  therefore  saw  the  soverdgnty  of  the  republic  as  the 
guarantee  of  their  portions  and  were  opposed  to  any  changes  in  the  ^stem  that  might  affect 
dther  the  status  of  thdr  republic  or  thdr  respective  national  group. 


Laddng  these  institutioiis,  AOs  also  had  no  bureaucracy  of  thdr  own  and  had  to  share  cadres  with  the 
adjac^  territcny  of  the  union  repuUic,  i.e.  the  krai.  Seeing  as  ^^intments  were  usualfy  made  at  the 
krai  level,  the  titular  nationali^  of  the  AO  was  at  a  disadvantage  in  conq)eting  for  key  jobs  and 
influence.  C^itals  of  AOs  were  dien,  as  a  result,  dominated  by  the  pqrulation  of  the  larger  unicm 
repuUic.  For  exanqrle,  in  the  North  Caucasus,  according  to  the  1989  Soviet  census,  the  ca|Htal  of  the 
Adygei  AO  (now  the  r^xiblic  of  Acfygeia),  Maik(q>,  has  a  m^ori^  ethnic  Russian  pcqxjlation.  The 
titular  nationality,  the  Affygei,  account  fcvcrnty  10%  (tfthe  total  pqrulation.  By  Wtyctf’further  example, 
in  the  KarachaevoCherkes^  Auttniotnous  Oblast  which  was  subordinated  to  Stavrqwr  Krai,  the 
Corrununist  Party  boss  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  Valendn  Lenichoiko  was  r^^inted  by  Stavrqrol’  and 
was  not  a  member  of  one  (£  the  titular  nationalities.  See  Marina  Pustilnik,  ‘Karach^o-Chetkessia: 
Caucasian  Sttesses,”in  Transition,  Open  Media  Research  histitute,  hbrch  IS,  1995,  pp.16-18  ^.16). 

The  native  language  in  AOs  was  poorty  develcyred  as  medium  d  communicatioa  hr  the  public  sphere 
preference  was  given  to  the  language  of  the  rmion  republic,  i.e.  to  Russian  in  the  case  of  the  North 
Caucasus  AOs.  Native  language  instruction  also  rarety  extended  bQ'ond  the  first  grades  of  primary 
school. 
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The  importance  of  national  sovereignty  is  most  clearly  illustrated  by  two  cases.  In  the 
first  case,  in  Dagestan,  no  one  group  had  a  majority  clear  enough  in  the  Soviet  period  to 
warrant  the  title  of ‘titular  nationality.”  As  a  result  there  was  a  constant  jockeying  among  the 
elites  of  the  constituent  peoples  for  control  of  key  political  posts  and  thus  of  dedsionmaldng  in 
the  rq)ublic.  For  example,  tiie  national  groups  of  the  Avars  and  Kum5dcs  fi'equently  contested 
their  respective  shares  of  political  appointments  at  the  republican  level  and  in  district  coundls. 
In  1991,  the  Kumyk  national  movement  Tenglik  went  so  as  ^  as  to  blockade  transportation 
routes  until  Avars  were  removed  from  posts  in  the  Dagestani  leadership  and  to  demand  the 
creation  of  a  separate  Kumyk  republic  which  would  be  administered  entirely  by  ethnic 
Kumyks.^^ 

In  the  second  case,  the  comparative  development  of  non-Russian  urban  populations  in 
the  ASSRs  and  AOs  of  the  North  Caucasus  afta"  the  Second  World  War  demonstrates  that  the 
formation  of  ministries  and  a  bureaucracy  staffed  with  national  cadres  was  the  primary  &ctor  in 
the  urbanization  and  modernization  of  the  national-tmitorial  units  of  the  USSR.  Prior  to  the 
1920s,  the  non-Russian  populations  of  the  North  Caucasian  republics  were  predominantly 
rural.  The  m^or  towns  in  the  re^on,  such  as  Vladikavkaz,  Grozny  and  Makhachkala,  were 
established  as  Russian  military  and  trading  outposts  in  the  19th  century,  and  were  thus 
populated  by  Russians.  Over  time,  however,  as  a  result  of  thdr  state  structures,  the  ASSRs 
were  able  to  promote  education,  jobs,  and  the  provision  of  housing  for  the  titular  nationality. 
For  example,  in  Nal’chik,  the  capital  of  the  Kabardino-Balkaria  ASSR,  the  two  titular 
nationalities  accounted  for  onty  15.5%  of  the  total  population  in  1959,  but  represented  41.5% 
of  the  total  population  by  1989.*^  In  contrast,  in  the  Actygei  AO,  where  state  stmctures  were 
shared  with  Krasnodar  Krai,  only  15%  of  the  total  Adygd  population  had  become  urbanized  by 
1989.^* 


Autonomous  oblasts  and  autonomous  okrugs,  which  had  even  fewer  attributes  of 
soverdgnty,  were  acutely  aware  of  the  greater  access  to  resources  and  influence  accorded  to 
those  higher  up  the  hierarchical  ladder.  In  addition,  members  of  groups  without  a  deagnated 
national  territory,  or  those  living  outside  the  borders  of  their  national  republic  or  oblast’  (with 
the  notable  exception  of  ethnic  Rusaans,  the  ‘first  among  equals”  across  the  whole  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union),  had  no  guaranteed  access  whatsoever  to  education,  jobs  and  houang. 


See  (M’ga  Vasil’eva  and  Timur  Muzaev,  Sevemyi  kavkaz  v  poiskakh  re^onaVnoi  ideologii^  Progress 
(Moscow,  1994),  p.44. 

See  M.N.  Guboglo,  Razvitie  etnodemograficheskoi  situatsii  v  stolitsakh  m^tonomnykh  respublik  v  7P5P- 
1989  gg,  RAN  document  No.  33,  Series  A  of  Mezhnatsionol^nye  otnosheniya  v  sovremennom  mire, 
Risdtute  of  Ethnology^  and  Anthit^ogy  (Moscow,  1992). 
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Figures  6omKubansidi  Kur*er  (Krasnodar),  December  20, 1991. 
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Territorial  Readjustment  in  tiie  Soviet  Period: 

Despite  these  liinitations,  monbers  of  all  the  seemingty  disadvantaged  groups  could 
hope  for  a  change  in  their  political  fortunes  and  a  readjustment  in  thdr  fevor  by  the  center. 
From  the  1920s  to  the  1980s,  the  federal  ^stem  of  the  USSR  was  repeated^  modified  by  fiat 
of  the  CPSU.  These  modifications  included: 

•  border  realignments  and  transfers  of  territory  between  uiuon  republics,  such  as  the 
transfer  of  Crimea  fi'om  the  Russian  Federation  to  Ukraine  in  1954; 

•  the  division  of  union  and  autonomous  republics  into  separate  units,  such  as  the 
repeated  sub-divisions  of  the  Circassian  people  of  the  North  Caucasus  in  the  1920s  and 
1930s; 

•  the  amalgamation  of  di£fer«it  nationalities  into  a  ^gle  territorial  unit,  such  as  the 
creation  of  the  Kabardino-Balkarian  AO  in  1922; 

•  the  upgrading  of  autonomous  units,  such  as  the  promotion  of  Kabardino-Balkaria  fi'om 
AO  to  ASSR  status  in  1936; 

•  and  the  elimination  of  other  autonomous  units  altogether,  such  as  the  dissolution  of  the 
Chechoio-Ingushetia  ASSR  in  1944  during  the  deportations  of  these  ethnic  groups 
fi'om  the  North  Caucasus. 

Realpolitik  lay  at  the  heart  of  all  these  attempts  to  tinko'  with  the  system,  not  the  desire 
to  align  administrative  bordo's  with  ethnic  fi’ontiers  or  to  rationalize  the  system.  In  some  cases, 
the  modification  rewarded  a  particular  national  group  for  loyalty  to  the  state,  or  was  designed 
to  curry  favor  with  a  k^r  political  constituqicy.  In  others,  the  intention  was  to  weaken  a 
coalition  or  large  ethnic  group  that  either  posed  a  threat  to  Russia’s  domination  of  Soviet 
politics  or  could  demand  secesaon  fi'om  the  USSR  Li  the  case  of  the  Circasaans,  who  were 
fordbly  divided  into  new  Soviet  ‘hationalities”(the  Adygd,  Cherkess  and  Kabardinians),  the 
territory  of  other  ethnic  groups  was  added  to  thdr  individual  national  units  to  dilute  the 
population  even  fiirther  and  keep  them  in  constant  competition  over  political  and  economic 
resources.  Radical  territorial  changes,  such  as  the  abolition  of  Checheno-Ingushetia  and  the 
deportation  of  its  people,  were  used  to  punish  specific  groups.  In  each  case,  the  modification 
stressed  the  point  that  Moscow  and  the  CPSU  were  the  ultimate  arbitrator  of  the  system  and 
the  bestowo'  of  territory  and  privilege.^® 

The  fi'equent  realignments  bdied  any  notion  that  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
constituent  units  were  set  in  stone.  Listead,  thqr  were  suggestive  of  the  fiindamental 


# 


# 
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For  a  fiirther  discussion  of  Soviet  policy  in  the  North  Caucasus,  see  Wixman,  ‘Soviet  Nationality  Policy 
and  Practice”  in  Langucge  Aspects  of  Ethnic  Patterns  and  Processes  in  the  North  Caucasus,  pp.  121- 


170. 
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arbitrariness  of  the  ^em  and  encouraged  e?q)ectations  among  the  non-Russian  peoples  of 
fiirther  territorial  change  at  the  whim  of  the  center. 

Demands  for  Territorial  Change  During  Perestroika'. 

With  the  advent  of  Perestroika,  Moscow  was  overwhelmed  by  demands  from  non- 
Rusrian  national  groups  for  the  reviaon  of  the  USSR’s  internal  bordo^.  Armenian  nationalist 
groups  in  both  the  Armenian  SSR  and  the  Nagorno-Karabakh  AO  demanded  the  transfer  of 
Nagorno-Karabakh  from  Azerbaijan  to  Armenia.  Prominent  Moscow  intellectuals  and 
dissidents,  including  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife  Elena  Bonner,  lent  thdr  support,  presenting 
the  dispute  over  Nagorno-Karabakh’s  status  as  the  ‘test  case”  of  Perestroika. 

In  the  Rusrian  Federation,  for  example,  the  republic  of  Buryatia  demanded  the 
incorporation  within  its  borders  of  Buryat  territories  in  neighboring  Russian  oblasts.  Ethnic 
Germans  demanded  the  restoration  of  their  autonomous  republic  on  the  Volga.  In  the  North 
Caucasus,  Karachais,  Balkars,  Kabardinians,  and  Ingush  all  demanded  thdr  own  separate 
republics. 

The  Soviet  government  of  the  Russian  Federation  did  take  some  initial  steps  to  respond 
to  these  demands.  In  Decembo'  1990,  the  Constitution  of  the  Russian  Federation  was  amended 
to  delete  the  word  ‘Autonomous”  from  ‘Autonomous  republics,”  which  amounted  to  a 
symbolic  elevation  in  status.  And  in  July  1991,  the  Russian  Federation’s  parliament  formally 
endorsed  requests  that  the  Gomo-Altai,  Khakass,  Adygd,  and  Karachaevo-Cherkessia 
autonomous  oblasts  be  upgraded  to  the  status  of  republics. 

Demands  for  Territorial  Change  in  the  Russian  Federation  After  1991: 

The  dmands  for  territorial  change  were  ^en  further  impetus  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
USSR  and  the  establishment  of  the  Russian  Federation  as  an  indep^dent  state  in  December 
1991.  The  most  dramatic  exanq)le  was  the  attempted  secession  of  Chechnya  from  the  Russian 
Federation  in  NovembCT  1991,  the  formal  diviaon  of  the  Checheno-frigushetia  ASSR  into  two 
new  republics  in  June  1992,  and  Moscow’s  subsequent  efforts  to  bring  Chechnya  back  into 
line.  Under  the  USSR  Constitution,  ASSRs  were  not  permitted  to  secede  from  thdr  parent 
union  republic.  Chechen  nationalists,  however,  first  demanded  that  the  republic  be  accorded 
parity  with  the  15  union  republics  of  the  USSR  in  1989.  After  the  independence  of  the  adjacent 
union  republics  of  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Az^aijan  in  1991,  Chechnya’s  case  for  its  status  to 
be  upgraded  to  that  of  a  union  republic  seemed  stronger,  rince  in  accordance  with  Stalin’s 
criteria  for  the  promotion  of  an  ASSR  to  an  SSR,  Chechnya  now  had  an  international  border, 
the  titular  nationality  was  the  largest  group  in  the  republic,  and  its  total  population  was  over 
one  million.*^ 


According  to  the  1989  Sovi^  census,  the  combined  pc^Ndation  dt  Checheno-Ingush^  was  1,270,429, 
with  the  Ingush  portion  accounting  for  only  12.9%  of  the  total  (^roximatefy  165,000). 
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At  the  end  of  December  1991,  Chechnya’s  outright  declaration  of  independence  and 
the  grumbling  from  the  republics  su^ested  that  the  Rusitian  Federation  might  follow  the  USSR 
down  the  path  of  disintegration.  The  abolition  of  the  CPSU  and  the  coU^se  of  Soviet  central 
planning  and  distribution  had  severed  key  political  and  economic  ties  between  Moscow  and  the 
periphery,  leaving  the  federal  center  severefy  weakened.  A  haphazard  and  unregulated 
devolution  of  economic  and  political  power  to  the  Russian  republics  and  r^ons  b^an.  For 
Moscow  to  regain  control  of  the  fedaation  it  seemed  that  a  comprehensive  reform  of  its 
administrative  structure  would  be  required. 

The  first  step  in  Moscow’s  reform  of  the  federation’s  structure  was  the  aimouncement 
of  a  Federal  Treaty  between  Moscow  and  the  89  subjects  of  the  Russian  Federation  in  1992.^* 
This  echoed  an  attempt  by  former  Soviet  leader  Mildiail  Gorbachev  to  conclude  a  new  Union 
Treaty  between  the  USSR  and  the  15  constituent  union  republics  in  1991  to  preempt  a  ^ate  of 
secessions  led  by  the  Baltic  States.^®  Just  as  Gorbachev’s  step,  however,  precipitated  the 
August  1991  coup  by  a  group  of  high-level  Soviet  fimctionaries  vsfro  were  opposed  to  the 
devolution  of  power,  Yeltsin’s  proposal  did  not  succeed  in  stabilizing  the  Russian  Federation. 

Tatarstan  and  Chechnya  abstained  from  signing  the  Federal  Treaty  in  March  1992,  and 
a  number  of  the  actual  signatories,  such  as  Yakutia  and  Bashkortorstan,  made  official 
declarations  of  serious  reservations.  Russia’s  oblasts  also  immediately  protested  what  they 
perceived  as  special  privileges  accorded  to  the  national  republics  in  the  treaty  and  demanded 
equal  rights. 

The  Dflemma  of  Post-Soviet  Structural  Reform: 

The  protests  of  the  oblasts  highlighted  the  fimdamental  dilemma  of  post-Soviet 
structural  reform  in  the  Russian  Federation; 

•  should  the  ethno-toritorial  prindple  be  retained  with  its  atymmetiy  and  special 
privileges  given  to  the  republics? 

•  or  should  the  Federation  be  based  on  self-administering  units  organized  according  to 
territorial  size  and  economic  principles,  along  the  lines  of  the  states  of  tiie  USA  and  the 
German  Landsf? 


The  89  ‘kdjjects^  of  the  Russian  Federation  consist  of  21  rqxd>lics,  1  autonomous  oblast  (the  Jewish 
AO),  10  autonomous  dmigs,  6  krais,  49  oblasts,  and  2  cities  with  iq)ecial  status — Moscow  and  St 
Petersburg.  The  1992  Federal  Treaty  consisted  of  three  sqrarate  documents,  signed  b^ween  the  Federal 
government  aiKl  die  rqxMcs,  between  the  Federal  government  and  the  krais,  oblasts  and  cities,  and 
b^ween  the  Federal  government  and  the  autonomous  dcrags  and  autonomous  oblast 

The  existing  Union  Treaty  was  that  of  1922  wiiich  had  provided  the  basis  for  the  creation  of  the  USSR. 
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•  or  should  the  Federation  be  abolished  altogether  and  a  unitaiy,  centralized  state  be 
created,  with  only  limited  administrative  devolution  to  units  akin  to  the  old  Tsarist 
gubernia^ 

There  is  presently  no  consensus  in  Moscow  on  this  issue  and  Russia’s  politicians 
vadllate  between  the  three  portions?"  Retaining  the  current  structure  demands  its 
rationalization,  and  a  coherent  strategy  for  the  devolution  of  an  appropriate  degree  of  power  to 
the  Federation’s  non-Russian  ethnic  groups.  It  is  opposed  by  many  Russian  political  leaders 
and  oblasts.  The  territorial-administrative  principle,  on  the  other  hand,  while  fadlitating  the 
timctions  of  the  central  government,  implies  a  radical  departure  from  the  status  quo  and  is 
strongly  opposed  by  the  national  rqrublics.  The  third  option  suggests  an  end  to 
democratization  and  a  return  to  the  over-centralization  of  functions  in  the  Soviet  period.  While 
the  latter  is  fevored  by  officials  of  the  central  government  in  Moscow  and  buanessmen  seeking 
a  uniform  legal  framework  for  country-wide  operations,^^  it  is  opposed  by  all  the  constituent 
units  of  the  federation. 

The  difficulties  of  reaching  a  consensus  on  the  direction  of  structural  reform  are 
compounded  by  the  necesaty  of  creating  a  post-Soviet  political  system  for  the  Russian 
Federation.  From  1991,  the  question  of  whether  Russia  should  be  a  presidential  or  a 
parliamentary  republic  and  the  revision  of  the  Rusaan  Constitution  took  precedence  over  the 
question  of  the  respective  rights  of  rqrubtics,  oblasts  and  the  federal  center.  As  President 
Yeltsin  and  the  Russian  parliament  vied  for  ultimate  authoii^,  the  issue  of  structural  reform 
was  reduced  to  a  pawn  in  the  powo’  struggle.  For  example,  in  August  1990,  faced  by 
declarations  of  soverdgnty  by  the  Mari,  Komi  and  Tatar  republics  in  the  Volga  re^on,  Boris 
Yeltsin  urged  the  Rusaan  Federation’s  republics  to  ‘take  as  much  sovereignty”  as  they  could 
swallow.  Li  1993,  to  win  the  support  of  the  Coundl  of  the  Heads  of  the  Republics^  in  pushing 
through  a  presidential  constitution  for  the  Rusaan  Federation  against  the  wishes  of  the 
parliament,  Yeltan  c^italized  on  this  earlier  statement,  presenting  himself  as  the  guarantor  of 
republican  autonomy  against  hardlii^rs  in  the  Russian  parliament. 


For  the  most  recent  in-depth  discussion  and  illustration  (^this  dilemma  see  Ra&elKhakiinov,  ‘Russia 
and  tire  Process  of  Federalization,”  and  “PippeA  to  President  Boris  Yeltsin  fiom  President  M. 
Shaimiev,  Tatarstan,  President  M.  Rakhimov,  Bashkortorstan  and  Preadent  M  Nikolaev,  Sakha 
(Yakutia):  For  a  Consistent  Policy  to  Democratize  and  Federalize  Russia,”  in  Bulletin  of  the  Ethnic 
Conflict  Management  in  the  Fcxmer  Sovi^  Union  Network  on  Ethnological  Nfonitoring  and  Early 
Warning  c£  Conflict,  Special  Section,  jq).  10-16,  Ccmflict  Management  Grocq>  June  1995  (hereafter 
CMG  Bulletin). 

This  information  was  obtained  in  interviews  with  Russian  businessmen  conducted  by  the  SDI  Project  in 
June  1994. 

This  bocfy  was  established  by  President  Yeltsin  in  October  1 992  to  inqrlement  the  basic  prirtciides  of  the 
Federal  Treaty  and  discuss  the  administration  of  the  Russian  FederaticMi  on  the  baas  of  the  new 
Constituticm.  See  ‘Directive  of  the  President  of  the  Russian  Federation  On  die  Formation  of  the 
Council  of  the  Heads  of  the  RqMiblics,”  Rossii^cqya  Gazeta,  Octciber  30, 1992. 
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As  a  result  of  the  power  stmggles  at  the  center  and  the  lack  of  consensus  on  the  future 
structure  of  the  Russian  Federation,  by  the  end  of  1993,  the  Federal  Treaty  and  a  new  Russian 
Constitution  had  all  be^  concluded  and  brought  into  force,  but  no  fundamental  reform  of  the 
structure  of  the  Federation  had  taken  place. 


SEcnoNn 


The  Crisis  of  National  and  Regional  Leadership  in  the  North  Caucasus 

After  December  1991,  as  Moscow  politics  retreated  into  the  halls  of  the  Kremlin  and  the  White 
House,  for  the  first  time  the  former  ASSRs,  AOs,  oblasts  and  krais  were  left  to  regulate  their  own 
political  and  economic  affairs — raise  revenues,  manage  their  own  budgets,  draw  up  strategies  for 
privatization,  and  form  alliances  with  each  other  and  with  Moscow.  However,  the  structural  legacy  of 
the  USSR  left  them  ill-prepared  for  these  tasks  as  it  deprived  them  of  national  leaders  with  practical 
political  and  administrative  experience. 

The  Lack  of  National  Leadership: 

As  outlined  above,  prior  to  the  collq)se  of  the  USSR,  the  sovereignty  of  the  USSR’s 
administrative  units  was  largely  symbolic  with  all  authority  vested  in  the  CPSU  at  the  center.  As  a 
result,  the  most  ambitious  members  of  the  non-Russian  national  elite  gravitated  toward  the  locus  of 
power  in  Moscow,  became  thoroughly  Russified,  and  lost  many  of  their  ties  to  their  native  r^on. 
Those  cadres  left  in  the  republics  were  appointed  by  the  center  and  had  little  contact  with  Moscow 
except  to  receive  directives.  Their  political  experience  was  thus  limited  to  parochial  affairs  and  did  not 
extend  to  the  operation  of  larger  state  stmctures. 

The  ASSRs  fared  much  worse  in  this  regard  than  the  SSRs.  The  capitals  of  the  SSRs,  such  as 
Kiev,  Tbilisi,  Almaty  and  Tashkent,  had  the  atmosphere  and  resources  of  m^or  dties,  while  the  c^itals 
of  the  ASSRs,  such  as  Grozny,  Vladikavkaz  and  Nal’chik,  were  little  more  than  overgrown  provincial 
towns.  In  the  republics  of  the  North  Caucasus,  as  elsewhere,  the  road  to  success  led  to  Moscow  (or  to 
another  m^or  dty  of  the  USSR)  where  there  were  increased  educational  opportunities  and  influential 
jobs  in  the  central  bureauaacy.  This  was  the  road  taken  by  Ruslan  Khasbdatov,  an  ethnic  Chechen, 
who  rose  to  prominence  as  speako*  of  the  Russian  parliament,  and  Ramazan  Abdulatipov,  an  ethnic 
Avar  from  Dagestan,  who  became  First  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  upper  chamber  of  the  Rusdan 
parliament.  Both  were  viewed  as  members  of  the  central  government  rather  than  as  representatives  of 
their  respective  national  groups  in  Moscow  and  did  not  play  a  direct  role  in  local  government. 

After  December  1991,  however,  taking  thdr  cue  from  the  example  of  the  SSRs,  the  ASSRs  of 
the  North  Caucasus  sought  to  create  mini-national  states  with  a  bureaucracy  staffed  by  the  titular 
nationality.^  Th^r  assumed  the  responsibility  of  creating  the  relevant  state  institutions,  complete  with 
executive,  legislative  and  judidal  branches,  an  ag«ida  for  domestic  economic  reform,  and  a  foreign 
policy  to  create  new  relationships  with  otho-  remnants  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Presidents  were  elected,  new  constitutions  were  written  without  the  approval  of  Moscow. 
Chechnya,  which  had  directly  emulated  the  SSRs  in  declaring  its  independence  from  Rusaa,  announced 


With  the  dissolution  of  the  USSR,  the  autonomous  republics  of  the  Russian  Federation  saw  ftiemselves  as 
inheriting  the  same  fimctional  relationship  vis-a-vis  the  Federaticm  as  the  union  republics  of  tiie  USSR  had 
theoretically  vis-4-vis  enjoyed  the  union,  ie.  as  ‘kweteign  states”  joined  in  a  federal  relationship  with  Moscow 
and  the  Russian  oblasts,  arid  accorded  the  same  attributes  sovereignty^  outlined  above. 
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the  formation  of  its  own  armed  forces,  while  other  republics  such  as  North  Ossetia  talked  of  creating 
national  guards  and  militias. 

However,  as  in  the  rest  of  Russia’s  republics  and  oblasts,  the  cadres  who  ran  the  republics  of 
the  North  Caucasus  had  no  prior  ejqjerience  of  self-government  or  direct  budgetary  control,  and 
certainly  no  experience  in  negotiating  political  and  economic  alliances  with  the  republics’  neighbors. 
With  the  collapse  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  USSR,  the  old  Soviet  cadres  were  also  discredited 
and  a  search  began  within  many  of  the  republics  for  new  national  leaders  who  could  guide  them 
through  the  minefield  of  democratization  and  maiketization. 

The  leadership  issue  is  an  extremely  important  one  in  tiie  Russian  Federation,  for  both  Rustian 
political  culture  and  that  of  the  more  ‘traditional  societies”  of  the  North  Caucasus  revolve  arovmd  the 
central  figure  of  a  leader  or  vozhd’.  As  Valery  Tishkov,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Ethnology  and 
Anthropology  in  Moscow,  and  the  former  head  of  the  Ministry  for  Nationalities  and  Regional  Policy, 
wrote:  ‘For  the  small  ethnic  groups  of  the  Rustian  Federation,  great  importance  is  attached  not  so 
much  to  local  competence  and  re^nsibility  as  to  becoming  well-known  in  the  Federation  as  a  whole 
and  acquiring  prestigious  titles  (Academidan,  General  and  so  forth),  which  satisfy  national  pride  and 
inspire  belief  in  larger  influence... For  marry,  ethnic  afBliation  became  a  political  resource.  Those  who 
possessed  this  could  formulate  claims  to  power  over  their  ‘own’  people.”^ 

In  other  words,  the  inadequacy  of  the  old  republican  leadership  and  the  search  for  a  new 
national  leader  made  it  possible  for  members  of  the  non-Rustian  elite  at  the  federal  level  to  acquire 
influence  in  their  home  republics.  Ethnic  aflSliation  and  a  prominent  position  in  federal  institutions,  not 
proven  administrative  experience  or  a  particular  political  platform,  became  the  keys  to  power  in  the 
North  Caucasus  republics. 

In  such  a  manner,  hi^ranking  forma’  Soviet  Generals  became  the  new  presidents  of 
Chechnya  and  Ingushetia,  well-known  intellectuals  and  membos  of  the  cultural  elite  became  the 
leaders  of  new  national  movements  throughout  the  North  Caucasus,  and  prominently  placed  North 
Caucasians  in  Moscow  sought  to  influence  political  developments  in  thdr  native  rq)ublics  to  their 
advantage. 

The  Lack  of  R^onal  Leadership: 

The  central  focus  on  ethnidty  in  republican  politics  has  created  a  leadership  vacuum.  It  has 
resulted  in  a  dtuation  where  no  North  Caucasian  leader  has  been  able  to  ofid  a  coherent  political 
platform  for  the  broader  region.  Those  political  figures  who  a^e  to  r^onal  leaderdiip,  such  as 
Ruslan  Auitiiev  the  President  of  Ingushetia,  and  Ramazan  Abdulatipov  the  First  Deputy  Chairman  of 


Vaieiy  Tishkov,  ‘The  Ambitions  of  Leaders  and  the  Arrogance  of  Power,”  in  CMG  Bulletin,  Fdrruaiy  1995,  iq>. 
3-6  (p.5). 
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the  Russian  pariiament’s  upper  chamber,  have  found  that  their  ethnic  identification  limits  their  appeal 
outside  thdr  ‘native’  republic.^ 

The  ethnic  identification  of  politics  in  the  North  Caucasus  is  the  result  of  more  than  tiie 
centrality  of  the  Fiihrer  Prinzip  in  the  political  culture.  It  is  in  part  a  consequence  of  the  feet  that  the 
interest-based  political  parties  in  Moscow  have  feiled  to  organize  themselves  in  the  regions  ^ce  1991 . 
With  the  exception  of  the  rump  Communist  Party,  the  Agrarian  Party  and  Vladimir  Zhirinovsky’s 
Liberal  Democratic  Party,  parties  have  remained  the  cliques  of  the  Moscow  elite  with  few  grass  roots 
organizations  or  regional  representatives,  hi  June  1995,  for  example,  only  sbe  parties  had  offidally 
regstered  with  Kabardino-Balkaria’s  Ministry  of  Justice:  the  Agrarian  Party  of  Russia,  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Russian  Federation,  the  Democratic  Party,  the  Party  for  Russian  Unity  and  Accord 
(PRES),  the  Adygei  People’s  Party,  and  the  Consolidation  Party.  Of  these  six,  only  the  Agrarian  party 
and  the  Communists,  who  had  combined  thdr  ranks,  had  any  significant  membership  with 
approximately  5,000  members.  The  other  parties  had  virtually  no  republican  membership,  with  PRES 
and  the  Consolidation  Party  having  around  120  members  each,  and  the  Democratic  Party  was  thought 
to  have  disbanded  entirely.'* 

In  addition  to  the  marked  absence  of  interest-based  political  parties,  the  North  Caucasus  has  no 
common  regional  administrative  structures.  In  the  Soviet  period,  as  illustrated  by  the  division  of  the 
Circassians  in  the  1930s,  the  government  was  eago-  to  eliminate  any  potential  power  base  among  its 
constituent  national  groups  that  could  challenge  its  rule.  In  the  case  of  the  North  Caucasus,  the  creation 
of  common  institutions  and  the  encouragement  of  regional  integration  among  republics  with  a  tradition 
of  oppoation  to  Moscow  were  obviously  not  in  the  USSR’s  best  interests.  Likewise,  the  government 
of  the  Rusaan  Federation  has  not  created  any  coherent  political  structures  to  bind  the  region  together. 

As  a  result,  politics  in  the  North  Caucasus  has  tended  to  become  parochial  national  politics. 
Would-be  political  leaders  must  concentrate  on  the  exploitation  of  the  most  salient  issues  in  the 
r^on — the  conflicting  aspirations  of  the  individual  national  goups — to  build  a  power  base.  The  result 
has  been  a  succession  of  mov^ents  and  assodations  that  have  sprung  up  around  self-appointed 
national  leaders.  These  movements  purport  to  rq)resent  all  the  ‘ethnic  interests’  of  the  goup,  and  seek 
to  change  the  political  balance  within  the  republics  in  the  goup’s  fevor.* 


Aushev  is  aformer  Soviet  Major-General  and  veteran  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  who  reagned  his  commission 
over  the  feihue  of  the  Russian  government  to  n^otiate  effectively  in  the  conflict  b^ween  North  Ossetia  and 
higushelia.  Since  his  election  as  President  of  Ingush^  in  February  1993,  he  has  often  become  the  voice  of 
nationalities  who  have  not  be»  acknowledged  by  regional  political  grorqrs.  Abduladpov,  an  ethnic  Avar  fimn 
Dagestan,  is  the  highest-ranking  ‘North  Caucasian”  at  the  federal  level.  As  such,  he  has  been  the  initiator  of  a 
number  of  Moscow-based  efforts  to  promote  regional  integration. 

See  Gazeta  Yuga,  Jufy  14, 1995,  cited  in Jufy  19, 1995,  p.50. 

See  Vasil’eva  arid  Muzaev,  pp.7-10. 
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Some  of  these  movements  have  relative^  benign  goals,  such  as  pursuing  national  cultural, 
political  and  economic  development  within  the  existing  fiamework  of  thdr  respective  republics.  In 
Dagestan,  for  example,  the  Imam  Shamil  National  Front  was  created  in  1991  to  promote  Avar  interests 
in  areas  like  Northern  Dagestan  where  Avar  populations  live  alongside  Kumyks,  Chechens  and 
Russians.  The  National  Front  claims  to  be  in  favor  of  a  soverdgn  and  unified  Dagestan  rather  than  a 
spedfic  national  homeland  for  the  Avars  or  a  ‘Dagestan  for  Avars.’  It  has  also  presented  itself  as  a 
mediator  in  inter-ethnic  conflicts  in  the  republic,  such  as  the  conflict  between  the  Chechens  and  the 
Laks  in  M 1992  and  between  the  Kumjte  and  Laks  in  the  summer  of  1993.  Likewise,  the  Lak  national 
movement,  Kcai-Ktamkh,  which  emerged  fi’om  an  earlier  Lak  national  fi’ont,  Tsubarz,  seeks  to 
promote  the  national  culture  and  identity  of  the  Lak  population  concentrated  in  the  Novolaksky  district 
of  Dagestan  while  retaining  the  unity  of  the  republic  as  the  common  state  of  all  ‘Dagestanis.’ 

Other  movements,  however,  such  as  the  Le2gin  national  movement  Sadval  (‘Unity’)  in 
Dagestan,  or  the  Kabardinian  (Congress  of  the  Kabardinian  People),  Balkar  (National  Council  of  the 
Balkar  People),  Karachai  (All-national  Council  of  Karachai  Peoples),  and  Cherkess  (Congress  of 
Abazin  and  Cherkess  Peoples)  national  movements,  seek  territorial  change  in  addition  to  national- 
cultural  development.  Li  the  case  of  Sadval,  the  goal  is  the  unification  of  traditional  Lezgin  territories 
and  populations  separated  since  1991  by  the  new  international  border  between  the  Russian  Federation 
and  A^rbaijan.  The  other  movements  seek  the  dhidon  of  thdr  re^Tective  dual  republics  into  individual 
national  units,  while  still  other  movements,  like  the  Ingudi  party  Niiskho  and  the  Peoples  Coundl  of 
higushetia  compete  for  the  same  national  constitu^cy.^ 

The  fact  that  politics  is  largely  confined  to  national  politics  and  that  no  regional  structures  exist 
has  produced  a  political  vacuum  in  the  North  Caucasus.  One  organization,  the  Confederation  of 
Peoples  of  the  Caucasus — in  Rusdan  the  Konfederatsfya  narodov  Kavkaza  (hereafter  KNK) — has 
tried  to  fill  this  vacuum  and  seize  the  political  initiative  for  the  r^on.  Its  political  platform  has  been  the 
sum  of  the  individual  national  grievances  against  Moscow.  Its  goal  has  been  to  replace  the  republican 
governments  with  a  supra-state  structure  and  to  secede  from  the  Russian  Federation. 

Confederation  of  Peoples  of  the  Caucasus  (KNIQ:^ 

The  KNK  is  a  strictly  independent  political  operator  that  claims  to  speak  on  behalf  of  all  the 
non-Rusdan  peoples  of  the  North  Caucasus.  It  brings  together  national  representatives  from  Abkhazia, 


This  information  is  from  interviews  with  leaders  of  the  North  Caucasian  national  movements  conducted  by 
Magomedkhan  Magomedkhanov  since  1991. 

This  section  is  based  (m  Fiona  Ifill  and  Pamela  Jewett,  ‘Confederation  Per^es  the  Caucasus,”  in  Report  on 
Effmic  Conflict  in  Ok  Russian  Federation  and  Transcaucasia,  Stroigthening  Democratic  Institutions  Project 
(John  F.  Kenned^  School  of  Government,  Jufy  1993),  i^.lOS-lll;  witii  siq^lementary  research  by 
Magomedkhan  Magomedkhanov  and  Khasan  Dzutsev  in  Dagestan  and  North  Ossetia,  and  Lari^  Kh^rskt^ 
in  Rostov-on-Don  (Courtesy  of  the  Conflict  Managranent  Groiq)  Network  on  Ethnological  Monitoring  and  Early 
Warning  Network).  See  also  Ol’ga  Va^’eva  and  Timur  Muzaev,  Sevemyi  Kavkaz  v  poiskakh  regional’noi 
ideologii,  pp.13-18. 
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Adygeia,  Karachaevo-Cherkessia,  North  and  South  Osseda,  Kabardino-Balkaria,  Chechnya, 
Ingushetia,  and  Dagestan,  and  representatives  of  k^  groups  that  do  not  have  thdr  own  territory,  such 
as  the  Sh^sugs  of  Krasnodar  Krai  and  the  Meskhetian  Turks.  However,  with  the  notable  exceptions 
of  the  govCTnments  of  Abkharia  and  Chechnya  which  have  sought  to  exploit  the  organization  in  their 
conflicts  with  Georgia  and  the  Russian  Federation,  the  KNK  has  not  won  the  support  of  the  republican 
governments  of  the  North  Caucasus.*  The  governments  do,  on  the  other  hand,  take  it  seriously  as  a 
regional  player.®  In  the  absence  of  a  powerful  political  party  with  a  r^onal  manifesto,  the  KNK’s 
vision  for  the  North  Caucasus  is  the  only  vision  that  has  been  offered  to  the  people  of  the  region. 

The  KNK  was  first  constituted  in  August  1989  as  the  Assembly  of  the  Mountain  Peoples  of  the 
Caucasus  at  a  meeting  in  the  Abkhazian  capital  Sukhumi  convened  on  the  initiative  of  the  Abkhazian 
govemm^.  It  was  se^  as  a  means  of  winning  support  fi’om  the  neighboring  republics  of  the  North 
Caucasus  for  Abkhazia’s  conflict  with  Georgia.  The  Abkhazians  as  an  ethnic  group  are  closely  related, 
linguistically  and  culturally,  to  the  peoples  of  the  northwestern  reaches  of  the  Caucasus  mountains. 
Like  the  peoples  of  the  North  Caucasus,  the  Abkhazians  were  also  dissatisfied  with  thdr  republic’s 
status  as  an  autonomous  region  under  the  ultimate  jurisdiction  of  a  state  dominated  by  another  ethnic 
group.  Th^  thus  sought  the  federalization  of  Georgia,  and  equal  representation  for  Abkhazians  and 
Georgians  in  the  central  government,  or  complete  secession  if  a  political  accommodation  could  not  be 
reached.^® 

The  first  meeting  was  followed  by  the  gradual  institutionalization  of  the  Assembly.  This 
included  the  establishment  of  a  pariiament  with  the  selection  of  Yusup  Soslambekov,  the  head  of  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations  of  the  Chechen  parliament,  as  its  Chairman;  the  election  of  an 
ethnic  Kabardinian,  Yuri  (Musa)  Shanibov — a.  former  professor  of  Marxism-Leninism  with  little 
political  experiwice — as  the  Preadent  of  the  Ass«nbly;  and  the  creation  of  a  militia  from  volunteer 
forces  armed  with  weaponry  purloined  fi’om  Soviet  arsenals.  Li  the  M  of  1990,  a  Confederative  Treaty 


Valeiy  Kcdcov,  the  President  of  Kabardino-BaDcaria,  for  exaiqde  is  an  avid  opponent  of  the  KNK.  In  October 
1992,  Kdrov  was  accused  of  arresting  and  beating  volunteers  of  the  Confederation  who  were  intending  to  fi^t 
in  AUdiazia  (Hill  and  Jew^  Report  on  Ethnic  Conflict,  p.  110). 

Some  regitnial  leaders  have  established  their  own  organizations  to  liaise  with  the  KNK.  For  exanqile,  in  July 
1994,  President  Aushev  of  Ingudi^  initiated  the  creation  of  the  ‘Council  of  the  Leatkrs  of  Public  Movements 
and  Organizations  d  Cossacks  and  Peeves  of  the  Northern  Caucasus”  in  Nazran  to  work  with  the  KNK  and 
convene  a  new  Congress  of  peoples  of  the  North  Caucasus.  This  effort  was  side-lined  by  the  outbreak  of  war 
between  Moscow  and  Chechnya  in  Deceniber  1994. 

Although  die  peqiles  of  the  North  Caucasus  are  often  divided  against  each  other  they  have  a  tradition  of 
showing  a  united  fiont  when  (»ie  of  the  groups  or  the  region  itself  comes  under  attack  fiom  the  outade.  This  was 
demonstrated  both  during  the  Caucasian  Wars  of  the  19th  century  viben  thereon  was  invaded  by  the  Russian 
Enqiire  and  by  the  creation  of  the  Mountain  Republic  during  the  Russian  RevoludotL  Support  for  the 
AUchazians  against  the  Georgians  in  the  form  eff  the  creation  of  the  Assembty  of  the  Mountain  Peeples  the 
Caucasus  is  thus  another  expression  of  North  Caucasian  solidari^  in  the  &ce  eff  an  external  threat 
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was  signed,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Assembly  was  declared  the  l^al  successor  to  the  1918  Mountain 
Republic  and  entrusted  with  the  task  of  restoring  the  soverdgn  statehood  of  the  North  Caucasus. 

After  1991,  Abkhaaa’s  role  as  the  catalyst  for  the  organization  was  assumed  by  Chechnya, 
which  also  sought  to  use  it  as  a  tool,  this  time  for  the  Chechai  struggle  with  Moscow.  Chechnya’s 
President,  Dzhokhar  Dudayev,  brought  the  third  congress  of  the  Assembly  together  in  Grozny  in 
November  1991  under  a  slogan  of  opposition  to  ‘the  imperial  forces  of  Russia.”  In  Grozny  the 
Assembly  was  also  transformed  into  the  Confederation  of  Mountain  Peoples  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  congress  in  Grozny  marked  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  of  civil  disobedience  by  the  KNK 
imder  Chechen  auspices,  with  the  aim  of  achieving  the  unification  of  the  North  Caucasus  at  Moscow’s 
expense.  The  organization’s  membership  of  regional  movonents  and  ethnic  groups  was  also  expanded 
to  offidalfy  include  the  Chechen  and  Abkhazian  republics,  and  in  October  1992,  at  another  congress  in 
Grozny,  the  Confederation  finally  changed  its  name  to  the  Confederation  ofPeoples  of  the  Caucasus. 

In  the  course  of  1992,  the  KNK  frequoitly  cladied  with  the  Russian  government  over  its 
policies  in  the  r^on,  including:  Ydtsin’s  recognition  of  Georgia’s  territorial  integrity  in  his  June  1992 
agreem^  with  Georgian  President  Eduard  Shevardnadze  to  deploy  peacekeepers  to  South  Ossetia;  an 
ofBdal  announconent  that  the  Russian  Federation  would  not  intervene  in  the  conflict  with  Abkhada; 
and  a  sales  of  repressive  measures  against  key  KNK  figures,  such  as  the  attonpted  arrest  of  Yuri 
Shanibov  in  Septanber  1992.^^  For  its  part,  the  KNK  demanded  that  the  leaders  of  the  North  Caucasus 
republics  denounce  the  March  1992  Federal  Treaty  with  Moscow,  that  all  Russian  troops  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Caucasus,  and  that  the  independence  of  Chechi^a,  South  Ossetia  and  Abkhazia  be 
recognized. 

The  Confederation’s  Vision  for  the  North  Caucasus: 

From  Moscow’s  point  of  view,  the  KNK’s  activities  in  the  North  Caucasus  and  its  vision  for 
the  region  are  deepfy  troubling.  The  KNK’s  stated  objective  is  to  restore  the  1918  Mountain  Republic 
of  the  North  Caucasus  as  a  confederation  stretching  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian  Sea  with  its 


The  Mountain  RqHiblic  was  established  in  Ttnlisi,  Georgia  in  May  1918  by  a  groiq)  of  North  Caucasian 
rqMesentatives  under  the  protection  of  Turkey.  From  September  1918  to  M^  1919  the  government  of  the 
rqHdrlic  was  centered  in  Dagestan  until  the  iqxiblic  fell  to  the  counter-revolutionary  forces  of  General  Anton 
Denikin’s  Vdunteer  Army.  The  North  Caucasus  was  incorporated  into  the  USSR  by  the  Bolsheviks  in  1922 — 
initial^  as  the  Autonmnous  Mountain  Sovia  Socialist  Repifelic  in  admowled^nent  of  the  brief  irulepen^ace 
of  this  entity.  By  1936,  the  Mountain  ASSR  had  been  divided  into  the  individual  ASSRs  and  AOs  of  the  North 
Caucasus. 

This  final  name  change  was  inqrlemented  to  enqrhasize  the  iiKlusion  of  those  North  Caucasian  pec^les  usually 
associated  wife  the  loMands,  such  as  the  Kabardinians,  as  well  as  those  associated  with  the  mountains,  such  as 
the  Balkars,  in  the  organizatioa 

See  Hill  and  Jewett,  Report  cm  Etiinic  Conflict,  p.l09. 
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capital  in  Sukhumi,  Abkhazia,  on  the  basis  of  a  shared  historical  experience  in  the  Caucasian  wars  of 
1817-1864  and  a  common  cultural  heritage  rooted  in  Islam. 

In  theory,  such  a  confeda-ation  would  exercise  M  control  of  the  k^  Black  Sea-Caspian  Sea 
axis  and  the  transportation  and  communication  links  between  Russia  and  Transcaucasia  (and  hence 
Turkey  and  Iran)  to  the  south — at  the  expense  of  Russia’s  strategic  position  in  the  region.  It  is  no 
surprise  that  the  threat  posed  by  the  creation  of  a  Mountain  Confederation  has  been  repeatedly  stressed 
by  Russian  o£5dals. 

In  May  1993,  for  example,  following  a  viat  to  the  North  Caucasus  by  Russian  Prime  Mmister 
Mktor  Chernomyrdin,  a  meeting  of  the  Rusaan  Security  Coundl  was  convent  to  discuss  the  situation 
in  the  region.  At  the  news  conference  following  the  meeting,  the  then  First  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Russian  parliament’s  Coundl  of  Nationalities,  Rama2:an  Abdulatipov,  expressed  great  concern  about 
the  Confedoation  of  Peoples  of  the  Caucasus’  ‘Jwsable  plot  againa  Russian  intereas.”  Russian 
Procurator  General,  Valentin  Stepankov,  also  noted  that  his  office  was  engaged  in  preventing 
‘bonfederation  attempts  to  become  a  parallel  state  power”  in  the  North  Caucasus. 

In  spite  of  Moscow’s  concerns,  the  KNK  has  not  yet  become  a  paralld  state  power  in  the 
North  Caucasus.  Indeed,  by  the  fell  of  1994,  the  KNK  had  loa  much  of  its  vigor  as  a  political  force  as 
a  direct  result  of  its  own  internal  contradictions. 

Since  its  formation  in  1989,  the  KNK  has  been  high  on  rhetoric,  but  low  on  concrete  action.  In 
feet,  the  KNK  has  offered  little  in  the  way  of  a  coherent  political  strategy  for  the  North  Caucasus. 
There  is  no  blueprint  for  the  actual  implementation  of  the  1990  Confederative  Treaty,  and  the 
conception  of  the  subsequait  relationdiip  with  Moscow  and  the  rest  of  the  Russian  Federation  has 
remained  vague. 

After  January  1993,  the  influence  of  both  Abkhada  and  Chechnya  in  the  KNK  declined 
steadily.  Having  conduded  ceasefire  agreements  with  Georga  in  the  fall  of  1993,  Abldiazia  distanced 
itself  from  the  organization,  and  the  Chechen  leadership  gradually  became  preoccupied  with  its  own 
struggle  rather  than  broader  regional  politics.  Once  the  Abkhadan-Chechen  alliance  was  broken  and 
the  two  republics  went  thdr  separate  ways,  the  organization  lost  its  ideological  motor  and  was  unable 
to  come  up  with  a  new  political  platform. 


See  ‘Caucasian  ‘ffighlanders’  May  Act  Against  Russian  Interests,”  ITAR-TASS,  May  14, 1995. 

On  the  first  issue,  there  were  suggestions  that  an  initial  confederation  of  Dagestan  and  Chechnya  would  s^  an 
exanq)lefiM' the  rest  ofthe  North  Caucasus,  but  this  was  c^9>osed  by  the  Dagestani  government  On  fee  second, 
there  was  no  agreement  on  whrtha- fee  proposed  Confederali(Mi  should  be  created  within  fee  fiamewoik  of  fee 
Russian  Federation,  or  as  a  sq)arate  entity  wife  some  kind  of  associative  arrangement  wife  Russia.  (This 
information  is  from  interviews  conducted  by  Magomedkhan  Magomedkhanov  and  leaders  of  the  KNK  since 
1991.) 
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Assessment  of  the  Role  of  the  KNK  in  the  North  Caucasus: 

The  KNK’s  vision  of  a  Confederation  based  on  a  tradition  of  straggle  with  Moscow  and  a 
collective  Islamic  heritage  is  not  a  long-term  prospect  for  dther  promoting  cooperation  among  the 
non-Rnssian  peoples  of  the  North  Caucasus  or  integrating  the  region.  It  is  also  not  a  tenable  platform 
for  operating  in  an  environment  where  the  majority  of  the  population  is  Russian,  and  where  Russians 
constitute  a  significant  proportion  of  the  populations  of  every  national  republic.  In  aspiring  to  r^onal 
leadership  on  this  basis,  the  KNK  has  reproduced,  within  itself  the  problems  that  beset  the  North 
Caucasus. 

First,  as  a  collection  of  representatives  from  the  individual  national  movements  and  ethnic 
groups  the  organization  has  no  serious  leadership  with  r^onal  appeal.  Second,  the  prevalence  of 
conflict  in  the  r^on  suggests  that  the  republics  and  peoples  of  the  North  Caucasus  do  not  have  as 
much  in  common  today  as  geogr^hy,  culture  and  a  shared  historical  experience  might  indicate.  The 
members  of  the  KNK  all  have  a  Cerent  idea  about  what  they  want  to  achieve.  The  complex  ethnic 
mix  of  the  region,  combined  with  the  USSR’s  successful  policy  of  divide  and  rule,  and  the  lack  of 
regional  institutions  and  established  interest-based  political  parties,  have  all  worked  against  the  political 
integration  of  the  peoples  of  the  North  Caucasus. 

The  1992  conflict  between  North  Ossetia  and  Ingushetia,  both  members  of  the  KNK,  is  the 
event  that  most  clearly  underscores  the  fact  that  the  region  is  set  upon  itself  by  territorial  disputes  and 
national  and  reli^ous  contradictions.  The  conflict  demonstrated  that  any  organization  that  seeks  to 
dominate  r^onal  politics  through  the  integration  of  the  non-Rusaan  peoples,  like  the  KNK,  must  first 
defljse  a  minefield  of  complicating  fectors. 

North  Ossetia  and  the  Ossetians  also  challenge  the  vision  of  a  Confederation  of  North 
Caucasian  republics  and  peoples  brought  together  by  a  common  Islamic  heritage  and  a  shared  historic 
straggle  against  Moscow.  The  republic  is  predominantly  non-Muslim  and  the  Ossetians  are  traditionalfy 
oriented  toward  Rusaa.^*  The  demographic  atuation  in  North  Ossetia  is  also  such  that  the  Ossetian 
population  would  be  overwhelmed  in  a  Caucasian  Confederation  and  the  republic’s  political  leverage 
woirld  be  minimized.*’ 

The  participation  of  North  Ossetian  representatives  in  the  KNK  has  thus  been  based  on  the 
desire  to  use  the  organization  as  a  platform  in  the  territorial  dispute  with  Ingushetia,  and  to  support 
South  Ossetia  in  its  conflict  with  Geor^a.  It  has  not  been  the  result  of  a  shared  belief  in  regional 
integration  through  a  North  Caucasian  Confederation.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  feet  that  the  North 


Although  thft  majority  of  Osserians  are  Eastern  Orthodox  Chiistians,  25%ofthep(9H]Iationare  declared,  if  not 
practicing,  MusUms. 

By  way  of  i11n<!tration,  North  Ossetia  lags  fer  behind  the  rest  of  the  North  Caucasus  in  population  growth  with 
onfy  a  10%  increase  in  the  Oss^ian  pqHilation  between  1959  and  1989  to  a  total  of  598,000,  in  contrast  to  a 
27%  increase  in  the  total  Chechen  and  higush  pqrulations  dt  the  North  Caucasus,  fw  exaiiq>le,  to  957,000  and 
237,000  respectively.  (Figures  from  the  1989  census.) 
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Ossetian  government  has  repeatedly  stressed  its  intention  to  seek  ‘k)verdgnty”as  part  of  the  Russian 
Federation  and  has  turned  towards  Moscow,  not  the  KNK,  for  assistance  in  its  conflict  with  the 
Ingush.  The  close  relationslup  between  North  Ossetian  and  Russia,  and  Moscow’s  view  of  the  former 
as  its  outpost  in  the  North  Caucasus,  foster  the  animosity  of  the  ndghboring  republics. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  ethnic  Russian  population  of  the  North  Caucasus,  the  KNK’s 
vision  for  the  North  Caucasus  is  an  entirely  negative  one.  The  Rusdan  community  has  been  pointedly 
excluded  fi’om  membership  in  the  organization.  The  Cossacks  and  Russian  commuirities  in  the  re^on 
have  serious  territorial  disputes  with  North  Caucasian  peoples  and  republics,  and  equally  serious  fears 
of  a  rise  of ‘Islamic  Fimdamentalism”in  the  region.  On  the  basis  of  statements  such  as  those  made  by 
Magomet  Magomayev,  the  chairman  of  the  KNK’s  religious  societies  council,  who  justified  the 
involvement  of  Confederation  militias  in  the  Abkhazian-Georgian  conflict  with  a  reference  to  Islamic 
law  and  the  will  of  AUah;^*  Chechoi  President  Dzhokhar  Dudayev’s  dedsion  to  take  his  oath  of  oflSce 
on  the  Koran;  and  the  reported  involvement  of  mercenaries  fi'om  local  Muslim  countries  (j.e.  Turk^, 
L:an,  and  Jordan)  in  regional  conflicts,  ethnic  Russians  fear  that  the  proposed  North  Caucasus 
Confeda^on  will  become  an  Iranian-style  Islamic  state.  The  inter-ethnic  conflicts  in  the  region,  the 
r^onal  economic  crisis,  the  concomitant  rise  in  crime,  and  the  increased  influence  of  traditional  clan 
structures  in  a  number  of  republics,  have  also  engendered  fears  that  any  North  Caucasaan 
Confedaation  would  be  inc^able  of  sustaining  itsdf  and  would  inevitably  degenerate  into  a  lawless 
state  riven  by  clan  conflicts.  For  ethnic  Rusaans,  therefore,  the  Mountain  Confederation  is  a  vision  of 
the  ‘Ldianonization”  of  the  whole  re^on. 

Although  the  KNK  has  made  some  effort  to  assuage  these  fears,  by  establidiing  links  with  the 
Russian  Cossack  movements  in  the  region  and  acknowledging  the  Cossacks  as  ‘hmong  the  indigenous 
Caucasians,”^®  it  has  not  been  able  to  overcome  the  perception  that  it  is  a  secessionist  and  anti-Russian 
force. 
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See  Vladimir  Miroshnicheoko  and  Dmiby  Panayev,  ‘Highlanders  Divoke  Allah  but  Face  Yeltsin’s  Wrath,” 
Kmunersant,  September  1, 1992. 

This  information  is  fiom  interviews  with  local  Russian  offidals  conducted  by  Magomedkhan  MagcHnedkhanov 
since  1991,  and  by  Fiona  Ihll  in  the  summer  of  1995.  For  a  |»ece  that  typifies  Russia’s  fears  of  the 
Lebanoni2ation  ofthe  North  Caucasus,  see  L.Ia.  Dadiani  and  Ala  Shumikhin,  "Livcmizatsia”  hik  model’  etno- 
sotsiaJ’noi  konfliktnosti  i  polcahenie  v  zone  Kavhxza:  ^postavitel’nyi  analiz,  Rossiiskii  Nauchr^  Fond 
(Moscow,  1994). 

In  1993,  after  President  Yeltsin  signed  the  Russian  govemm^t’s  ‘Decree  on  Reforming  the  Nfilitary  Structure, 
Bmder  and  Security  Forces  on  the  Territory  of  the  North  Caucasus  region  of  the  Russian  Federation,  and  State 
Siqiport  for  the  Ccssadk^  the  Ckissacks  became  a  fence  to  be  redroned  with.  In  re^nse,  file  KNK  organized  a 
series  of  meetings  wifii  local  Cossacks  formations  and  an  ‘Agreement  on  the  Piindples  of  Cot^ieration  and 
Mutual  Assistance  Between  the  CcmfedBration  of  Peebles  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  (I!ossadrs  of  Southern  Russia” 
was  concluded.  However,  as  is  the  case  with  all  of  the  KNK’s  declarations  of  prindples,  there  were  no  concrete 
results  fiom  this  agreement 
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SECTION  m 


The  Failure  of  Russia’s  R^onal  Policy 

The  increasing  demands  for  territorial  change  and  structural  reform  in  the  North  Caucasus  and 
the  crisis  of  national  and  regional  leadership  have  not  been  met  by  a  coherent  response  from  Moscow. 
Russia  has  failed  to  formulate  either  a  strategy  for  implementing  structural  reform  or  a  r^onal  policy 
for  the  Russian  Federation.  The  Ministry  for  Nationalities  and  R^onal  Policy  that  is  supposed  to 
coordinate  Moscow’s  efforts  is  weak,  and  as  a  result,  a  number  of  other  government  agencies  compete 
for  influence  over  the  future  of  the  Russian  Federation  and  two  conflicting  ideas  have  emerg^  in 
Russian  politics  as  to  what  form  the  new  post-Soviet  Russian  Federation  should  take. 

Instead  of  following  from  structured  debates  and  eventual  political  consensus,  regional  policy 
in  Russia  is  the  sum  of  individual  initiatives  and  is  consequently  confused.  The  legal  firamework 
established  to  regulate  relations  between  Moscow  and  the  subjects  of  the  Russian  Federation  consists 
of  four  contradictory  pieces  of  legislation:  the  1992  Federal  Treaty;  the  1993  Russian  Constitution;  a 
set  of  bilateral  treaties  between  Moscow  and  individual  republics  and  oblasts;  and  a  new  draft  law  on 
the  delimitation  of  powers  betwe«i  the  center  and  the  periphery.  As  a  result  of  having  no  overall 
blueprint  for  the  fiiture  of  the  Russian  Federatiorr,  Moscow  has  resorted  to  improvisation  and  ad  hoc 
measures  to  address  the  issue  of  conflict  in  the  North  Caucasus. 

Institutional  Confusion  in  Moscow: 

Theoretically,  the  conduct  of  regional  policy  in  the  Rusaan  Federation  is  assigned  to  the 
Ministry  of  Nationalities  and  Re^onal  Polity — a  ministry  which  was  created  in  1992  on  the  basis  of  a 
pre-existing  State  Committee  for  Nationality  Afl&irs  (floskomnats).  In  practice,  however,  policy¬ 
making  has  been  diflRised  among  a  number  of  institutions,  including: 

•  the  Mirustry  for  Nationalities  and  Regional  Policy, 

•  the  Russian  parliament,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Regional  Polity,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Relations; 

•  the  Presidential  apparatus,  under  the  President’s  special  advisor  on  nationalities  issues  and  the 
Center  for  Ethno-political  and  Regional  Studies; 

•  the  Rushan  Security  Coundl,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  specially  convened  subcommittees  on 
r^onal  issues; 

•  the  federal  security  and  coimter-intelligence  services; 

•  the  Miiustry  of  Foreign  Afl&irs; 

•  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs; 
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•  the  Ministry  for  Emergency  Situations; 

•  and,  since  the  interv«ition  in  Chechnya,  the  Ministry  of  Defense. 

As  Galina  Staravoitova,  President  Yeltsin’s  former  advisor  on  nationalities  issues,  said  in  1992, 
‘[W]e  have  too  many  people  who  consider  themselves  specialists  on  the  national  question.  There  is  the 
Coundl  of  Nationalities,  Acre  are  subcommissions  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  there  is  the  State  Committee 
for  Nationality  Afi^s...and  there  are  numerous  volunteers.”^ 

In  part,  this  dffiision  of  policy  is  the  result  of  the  weakness  of  the  Ministry  for  Nationalities  and 
Regional  Policy.  Since  1991,  the  ministry  has  changed  leadership — ^and  thus  direction — four  times.^ 
However,  the  nature  of  the  issue  is  also  a  m^or  contributing  fector.  As  the  current  head  of  the  Ministry 
for  Nationalities  and  Re^onal  Policy,  Vyacheslav  Mikhailov,  noted  in  an  interview  in  the  Russian 
press,  he  is  not  in  charge  of  the  ‘hiinistry  for  the  settlement  of  nationalities  conflicts.”  ^  The  outbreak  of 
armed  conflict  on  the  taritory  of  the  Rustian  Federation  demands  the  attention  of  other  government 
agencies.  The  ministries  of  Foreign  Afl&irs,  Internal  Affairs,  Emergency  Situations,  and  Defense,  have 
all  become  involved  in  nationalities  and  re^onal  policy  when  inter-group  conflicts  in  the  North 
Caucasus  and  dsewhere  have  required  the  impotition  of  martial  law  or  the  deployment  of  troops,  or 
\^dien  they  have  threatened  to  embroil  external  powers.  The  federal  security  and  counter-intelligence 
services  have  become  involved,  as  in  the  case  of  Chechttya,  when  the  dedsion  has  been  taken  by  the 
Russian  government  to  lend  support  to  key  oppotition  movements  in  their  political  struggle. 

There  is,  however,  no  coordination  of  effort  among  the  institutions,  and  no  agency  has  the 
ultimate  respontibility  for  dedsion-making  on  nationality  and  regional  policy.  In  an  interview, 
Vyacheslav  Mikhailov  himself  described  the  role  of  his  ministry  as  an  advisory  one;  ‘first,  analyz[ing] 
ethnic  problems  in  a  profound  fiishion;  and  second,  draw[ing]  up  recommendations  on  shaping  the 


Qted  by  John  Dunlq)  in  ‘tGath^g  the  Russian  Lands:  Background  to  the  Chechnya  Crisis,”  Working  Pcpers 
in  International  Stupes  1-95-2,  The  Hoover  Institution  (Stanford  University,  January  1995),  p.6. 

M  March  1992,  Val^  Tishlorv  was  ^rpdnted  Chairman  d  what  was  then  the  State  Crnnmittee  on  Nationality 
Policy  {Go^amnats).  Frustrated  by  Yeltrin’s  reluctance  to  take  his  advice  seriously,  and  exasperated  by  the 
government’s  contradictory  statranents  t^arding  ethnic  ccmflicts,  Tishkov  resigned  adder  a  tenure  of  only  seven 
months.  He  was  rqrlaced  in  October  1992  by  Sergei  Shalduai,  a  key  adviser  to  President  Yeltsin  and  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  F^ral  Treaty  and  the  Rirsrian  Constitutioa  Shakl^  was  devated  to  the  rank  of  \^ce-Premier, 
and  Goskmmats  was  iq>gtaded  fiom  a  State  Cormnittee  to  the  fiiU-fledged  Ministry  for  Nationalities  and 
Ri^onal  Policy.  However,  Shakhrai  became  incteasingty  involved  in  political  intrigue  in  Moscow  and  was 
eventualty  removed  fiom  his  post  in  Mty  1994.  Nikolai  Yegorov,  the  former  head  of  Krasnodar  Krai,  was 
chosen  as  his  successor.  Yegorov,  in  turn,  was  forced  to  reagn  in  June  1995,  in  the  wake  of  the  Chechen  attack 
cm  the  Russian  city  of  Budennovsk  in  Stavn^l’  Krai.  He  was  replaced  in  Juty  1995  by  Vyacheslav  MEdchailov,  a 
nationalities  ejqrert  and  a  former  Dqxity  Minister  of  Naticmalities  and  Regional  Policy. 

See  Yelena  Dikun,  “A  Problem  has  Found  a  Specialist:  Intraview  Avith  Vyacheslav  Mikhailov,  Newty  ^^rpointed 
Nationalities  Minister,”  Obdtdtaya  Gazeta  (in  English),  No.  31,  August  3-9, 1995. 
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Russian  Federation’s  nationalities  policy, ’’but  not  making  Russian  policy.  While  absolving  the  Ministry 
for  Nationalities  and  Regional  Policy  of  the  responsibility  for  Russian  r^onal  policy,  Nfikhailov  did 
not,  however,  indicate  in  his  interview  which  government  institution  he  consider^  to  have  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  policymaking. 

Conflicting  Ideas  of  the  Future  of  the  Russian  Federation: 

The  feet  that  the  nationalities  ministry  is  weak  and  that  policymaldng  is  spread  across  a  number 
of  institutions  illustrates  the  difiBculties  Russia  feces  in  resolving  the  question  of  what  kind  of  state  the 
post-Soviet  Rusaan  Federation  should  become.  Since  1991,  two  ideolo^cal  trends  have  emerged  in 
Russian  politics  that  can  roughly  be  described  as  ‘katism”and  ‘federalism’^ 

1.  “Statists”  (  “derzhavniJd”) 

Statists  are  opposed  to  the  federalization  of  Rusaa  They  favor  the  creation  of  a  unified  or 
edinoe  Russian  state,  with  a  return  to  the  traditional  Russian  territorial  administrative  units — the 
gubernias  or  provinces.  ITus  would  imply  the  abolition  of  the  republics. 

As  far  as  the  North  Caucasus  is  concerned,  adherents  of  this  camp  trace  a  direct  continuum 
between  Russia’s  struggle  in  the  Caucasian  wars  of  the  19th  century  and  the  attempt  to  find  a  modus 
operandi  in  the  post-Soviet  period.  They  prescribe  the  continuation  of  the  old  Tsarist  and  Bolshevik 
policy  of  divide  and  rule  in  tire  region — dngling  om  those  groups  that  have  been  historically  loyal  to 
Russia  (the  Ossetians  and  Cossacks),  marginalizing  those  that  have  been  its  implacable  opponents  (the 
Chechens,  Ingush  and  Dagestanis),  and  meeting  ary  show  of  redstance  with  a  prompt  and  forceful 
response.  The  conflict  between  Moscow  and  Chechnya  has  both  played  into  and  resulted  firom  this 
general  approach. 

Prominent  among  the  statists  are  Russian  Defense  Minister  Pavel  Grachevr,  former  Rusaan 
Vice  Preadent  Alexander  Rutskoi,  who  now  heads  a  political  movement,  Derzham  (‘Great  Power’), 
which  actively  promotes  the  concept  of  a  unitary  state;  and  other  heads  of  ministries  and  members  of 
President  Yeltsin’s  administration.  Ramazan  Abdulatipov,  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Russian  Coundl 
of  the  Federation,  has  also  been  synq)athetic  to  these  views,  but  his  qrproach  has  been  tempered  by  the 
realization  that  ‘f^onal  policy,”  in  the  form  of  a  return  to  gubernias,  cannot  simply  replace  ‘fe^c 
policy”  in  Russia  and  that  radical  changes  in  the  existing  administrative  structures  will  provoke 
additional  conflict.^ 

2.  “Federalists” 

The  second  trend,  toward  ‘federalian,”  favors  the  decentralization  of  the  Russian  state  and  the 
clear  demarcation  of  powers  between  the  center  and  the  Federation’s  constituent  units.  This  trend  can 


See  John  Dunlc^,  p.  13;  and  Ramazan  Abdulatipov  ‘O  federativnoi  i  natsional’noi  politike  Rossiisko^ 
gosudarstva”(An  A^teal  to  Bcais  N.  Yeltsin  1995),  published  in  fiiU  in  CMG  Bulletin,  June  1995,  p.8. 
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be  further  sub-divided  into  two  groups:  those  vvdio  believe  that  the  current  ethno-tenitorial  units  of  the 
Russian  Federation  should  be  retained,  and  those  who  assert  that  new  administrative  units  should  be 
CTeated  on  the  basis  of  territorial  size  and  economic  principles,  along  the  lines  of  a  German-style 
Lander  system,  with  every  unit  having  equal  privil^es. 

In  formulating  policy  toward  the  North  Caucasus,  federalists  advocate  tiie  treatment  of  all 
rq>ublics  on  an  equal  baas.  They  seek  to  establish  coopa:ation  both  among  the  republics  and  \^ath  the 
federal  center. 

The  idea  of  keqping  the  easting  units  of  the  Rusaan  Federation  has  been  supported  by  Galina 
Staravoitova,  the  erstwhile  preadential  advisor  on  nationalities,  and  Sergei  Kovalev,  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  Presidential  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  The  Lander  option  has  been  promoted  by 
both  Valery  Tishkov  and  Sergd  Shakhrai  as  former  nationalities  ministers,  and  by  leaders  of  the 
Russian  democratic  parties,  such  as  Y^or  Gaidar  and  Grigory  Yavlinsky.  Ndther  option,  however, 
has  found  much  support  in  the  so-called  ‘^wer  ministries”  (Fordgn  Afiairs,  Internal  Afl&irs,  Security 
and  Defoise),  who'e  so  much  of  Moscow’s  policy  toward  the  regions  has  ultimately  been  determined. 

The  Fraineworir  for  Regulating  Rdations  Between  Moscow  and  the  Subjects  of  the 
Federation: 

The  multiplidty  of  government  agendes  concerned  with  regional  policy  and  of  ideas  on  the 
&ture  form  of  the  Russian  Fed^ation  have  resulted  in  the  aeation  of  a  contradictory  legal  framework 
for  the  r^ulation  of  Moscow’s  relations  with  its  regions.  This  framework  comprises  the  Federal 
Treaty,  the  Rusdan  Constitution,  a  set  of  bilateral  treaties,  and  a  draft  law  on  the  delimitation  of 
powers  within  the  Federation. 

Initially,  the  1992  Federal  Treaty  was  intended  to  be  the  fundamental  document  delimiting 
powers  between  the  federal  government  and  the  Rusdan  Federation’s  constituent  republics  and  oblasts, 
and  was  to  be  oishrined  in  the  new  Russian  Constitution.  However,  as  was  noted  earlier  in  the  text, 
Tatarstan  and  Chechnya  did  not  dgn  the  Treaty  and  a  number  of  other  rq)ublics  and  regions  expressed 
strong  resovations  about  its  provisions.  As  a  result,  the  ch^ters  dealing  with  the  delimitation  of 
powers  in  the  Rusdan  Constitution  wo'e  rewritten  and  resubmitted  to  the  republics  and  regions  for 
approval  in  the  referendum  on  the  Constitution  in  Decerrf>er  1993.  A  number  of  republics  that  had 
initially  dgned  the  Federal  Treaty — including  in  the  North  Caucasus^  Adygda,  Dagestan  and 
Karachaevo-Cherkessia — now  rgected  the  Constitution  on  the  groimds  that  it  violated  the  original 
providons  of  the  Treaty. 

hi  the  wake  of  these  rgections,  and  to  prevent  its  relations  with  the  regions  from  frlling  into 
l^al  limbo,  Moscow  b^an  to  conclude  bilateral  treaties  with  key  republics.  The  first  of  these  treaties 
on  Mutual  Delimitation  and  Dd^ation  of  Authority  was  dgned  between  Rusda  and  Tatarstan  in 
FdDruary  1994.  The  treaty  focused  on  issues  such  as  fordgn  economic  activity,  the  management  of 
state  property,  budget  and  taxation,  industry  and  transportation,  and  the  work  of  the  judidal  system, 
and  left  ^e  question  of  the  ultimate  status  of  the  republic  witinn  the  Rusdan  Federation  in  abeyance. 
Since  February  1994,  Moscow  has  conduded  treaties  with  Bashkortorstan,  Sakha-Yakutia,  Buryatia, 
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and  Kabardino-Balkaria  and  North  Ossetia  in  the  North  Caucasus,  more  treaties  are  planned  with 
additional  republics,  including  Dagestan,  Ingushetia,  and  Karachaevo-Cherkessia  in  the  North 
Caucasus. 

This  activity  has  raised  expectations  among  those  republics  that  have  agned  treaties  of 
fimdamental  change  in  the  structure  of  the  Russian  Federation  and  of  the  continued  decentralization  of 
the  state.  Mbtimer  Shaimiev,  for  example,  the  President  of  Tatarstan,  has  presented  the  republic’s 
treaty  with  Moscow  as  an  antidote  to  ‘Statists”  who  would  erode  the  rights  of  Ihe  republics,  and  a  step 
towards  the  creation  of  a  real  federal  state  in  place  of  what  he  describes  as  a  unitary  state  with 
‘aecorative”federalism.  He  has  advocated  that  Moscow  conclude  bilateral  treaties  with  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Rusrian  Federation,  including  the  krais  and  oblasts.* 

These  ejq)ectations  were  initially  encouraged  by  Sergei  Shakhrai,  the  architect  of  the  first  treaty 
with  Tatarstan.  Li  F€A)ruary  1994,  Shakhrai  assated  that  he  saw  the  treaty  as  the  locomotive”  of 
federal  relations  and  that  such  treaties  could  be  concluded  with  each  subject  of  the  Russian  Federation. 
Shakhrai  suggested  that  the  saies  of  individual  treaties  between  Moscow  and  the  republics  would 
become  the  building  blocks  of  a  new  federation,  with  the  division  of  power  between  the  center  and  the 
rq)ublics  defined  by  the  voluntary  delation  of  power  by  Moscow.® 

Since  February  1994,  however,  Shakhrai  has  also  suggested  that  the  treaties  were  conceived  as 
a  ‘stop-g^  measure’  rather  than  as  ‘building  blocks,’  and  were  intended  to  placate  the  most 
troublesome  of  Russia’s  republics  to  prevent  them  fi-om  following  Chechnya  down  the  path  to 
secesMon.’  Indeed,  those  rq)ublics  that  have  bear  the  first  to  conclude  treaties  with  Moscow  are  those 
that  have  dither  protested  the  most  loudly,  or  are  the  most  economically  or  strategically  signifir^nt 
Tatarstan  and  Bashkortorstan  are  m^or  oil-produdng  regions  at  the  center  of  key  communication 
lines,  Sakha-Yakutia  is  the  heart  of  Russia’s  diamond  industry,  and  North  Ossetia  and  Kabardino- 
Balkaria  provide  a  counter-wdght  to  Chechnya  in  the  North  Caucasus.  The  treaty  with  North  Ossetia, 
for  example,  was  signed  in  March  1995,  after  the  outbreak  of  war  and  after  North  Ossetia  had  become 
the  forward  base  for  Russia’s  assault  on  Chechnya. 

The  sense  that  the  treaties  have  not  become  the  determining  legislation  for  the  future  of  the 
Federation  is  confirmed  by  the  curr^  passage  through  the  Rusrian  parliament  of  a  draft  law  on  the 
division  of  authority  betweai  the  federal  government  and  the  subjects  of  the  Federation.  As  might  be 
expected,  there  are  several  competing  versions  of  this  law,  including  a  version  produced  by  the 


See  President  Mintiiner  Shaimiev,  at  ‘Hie  Hague  Roundtable.”  cited  in  Bnice  Allyn,  ‘Foreword  From  F/litnr  of 
English  Edition,”  CMG  Bulletin,  Fetsuaiy  1995,  pp.9-13. 

See  Sergd  Shakhrai  ‘Fedeializm  ili  desintegrataya,”  Segodnya,  No.  37,  cited  in  Bruce  Alfyn,  ‘Foreword  fiom 
Editor  ofEnglish  Edition,”  CMG  Bulletin,  October  1994,  R).7-8. 

See  Sergei  Shakhrai,  ‘Official  Memorandum  to  Presidoit  Boris  N.  Yelt^”  No.  1576,  March  1995,  dted  in 
Ra£iel  Khakimov  ‘Federalization  and  Stability:  A  Path  Forward  for  the  Russian  Federation”  in  CMG  Bulletin 
June  1995,  H).10.14(p.ll). 
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presidential  ^paratus,  and  a  draft  produced  by  Vladimir  Mikhailov,  a  ‘bentrist”  deputy  from  Tatarstan, 
\ndio  has  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  Tatarstan  Treaty  and  an  end  to  the  treaty  process.  This  draft  has 
been  ^ven  ^ded  wdght  by  a  backlash  against  the  ‘j^resumptuous”  activities  of  those  republics  that 
have  agned  treaties.  In  May  1995,  for  example,  Kabardino-Balkaria  concluded  a  Friendship  Treaty 
with  Abkhazia  without  consulting  the  Federal  government.  Because  the  treaty  also  contained 
provirions  on  security  and  cross-border  transit,  all  of  which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
government  under  the  Russian  Constitution,  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af&irs  immediately 
protested  Kabardino-Balkaria’s  action  and  denied  the  l^ality  of  the  treaty,  fri  addition,  in  August  1995, 
Hiiring  celdirations  in  Kazan  to  mark  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Tatarstan’s  declaration  of  state 
soverdgnty.  Prime  Minister  \^or  Chernomyrdin  praised  Tatarstan’s  positive  role  in  the  development 
of  ‘hew  Russian  federalism”  but  stressed  ^t  Rusria  still  needed  a  new  and  clearly  formulated 
nationalities  policy  to  regulate  relations  between  the  certer  and  the  regions.* 

In  short,  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  the  republics,  the  bilateral  treaties  do  not  appear,  at  this  stage, 
to  be  part  of  a  blueprint  for  regiond  policy  and  a  decentralized  Russian  Federation.  Instead,  thty  seem 
to  be  a  tool  for  Moscow  both  to  give  itself  leverage  with  the  republics  and  r^ons  and  to  buy  time  imtil 
the  question  of  how  to  restructure  the  Federation  is  finally  resolved. 

Moscow’s  Policy  Toward  the  North  Caucasus: 

All  this  competing  legislation  suggests  that  there  is  no  real  fiamework  and  that  there  are  few 
guidelines  in  Moscow  for  conducting  rdations  with  individual  rq)ublics  or  with  broado*  regions  like  the 
North  Caucasus.  As  a  result,  although  Moscow  has  clear  strate^c  imperatives  in  the  North  Caucasus, 
the  absence  of  some  cleariy  defined  ‘grand  derign’  for  the  Russian  Federation  has  prevented  it  from 
translating  these  imperatives  into  a  conristent  policy. 

Specifically  in  the  North  Caucasus,  Moscow’s  objectives  are: 

•  to  prevait  the  emulation  of  Chechnya’s  secesrion  by  other  republics-^e  so-called  ‘domino 
effect’^— and  keep  the  region  within  the  Russian  Federation; 

•  to  obstruct  r^onal  attempts  at  int^ration  that  might  lead  to  the  creation  of  an  independent 
and  anti-Rusrian  Mountain  Confederation; 

•  to  stabilize  the  region  by  bringing  an  end  to  conflicts  and  territorial  disputes,  by  force  if 
necessary. 

As  far  as  the  conflicting  troids  in  Russian  thinking  on  the  future  of  the  Federation  are 
concerned,  statists  and  federalists  in  Moscow  are  united  in  seeking  to  keep  the  North  Caucasus  within 
the  Russian  Fedoation.  What  they  M  to  agree  <m  is  how  this  should  be  achieved.  As  a  result,  Russia’s 
^proach  toward  the  region  has  consisted  of  a  saies  of  uncoordinated  individual  initiatives  and 
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in^ovisations,  including:  intennittent  ofiSdal  visits;  preddential  decrees  and  parliamentary  laws;  more 
decrees  and  laws  to  combat  the  unintended  side-effects  of  the  first;  conferences  and  round-tables;  and 
the  sponsorship  of  alternative  regional  political  organizations  to  provide  counter-wdghts  to  the  KNK. 
Of  the  early  initiatives,  four  in  particular  exacerbated  i^at  had  already  become  a  tense  political 
situation  in  the  North  Caucasus  by  1991. 

1.  Ydtsin’s  March  1991  Visit  to  the  North  Caucasus 

This  first  presidential  visit  to  the  region  was  the  beginning  of  post-Soviet  Russian  policy  toward 
the  North  Caucasus  and  occurred  at  the  hdght  of  the  stand-off  between  Russian  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  and  Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  over  the  fixture  balance  of  power  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
To  emphasize  the  primacy  of  the  union  rqxublics  over  the  union  itself  and  to  demonstrate  Russia’s 
sovereignty,  Yeltsin  made  the  Georgian-Abkhazian  conflict  a  cause  celebre  for  the  Russian  Federation 
and  traveled  to  the  Caucasus  to  conclude  an  agreement  for  its  peacefiil  resolution.  Yeltsin’s  trip  greatly 
inflated  expectations  of  a  positive  Russian  intervention  in  r^onal  conflicts. 

2.  The  1991  Law  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  Repressed  Peoples 

These  expectations  and  regional  tensions  were  raised  ever  higher  in  the  aftermath  of  Yeltsin’s 
vi^  by  the  passage  in  April  1991  of  the  Law  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  Rqrressed  Peoples.  Although 
laudable,  the  Law’s  proposition  that  those  peoples  who  had  been  subjected  to  deportation  in  the  1940s 
should  have  their  former  lands  restored  or  receive  compensation  brought  all  the  territorial  disputes  in 
the  North  Caucasus  into  sharp  focus.  The  impact  of  the  Law  on  the  individual  dilutes  is  discussed  in 
depth  in  Section  IV. 

3.  The  1992  Creation  of  the  Ingush  Republic 

Yeltsin’s  visit  and  the  Law  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  R^ressed  Peoples  were  compounded  in 
April  1992  by  the  adoption  of  a  decree  by  the  Russian  Parliament  on  the  divisaon  of  Chechoio- 
Ingushetia  and  the  creation  of  a  new  Ingush  Republic.  This  decree  was  confirmed  in  a  June  1992  law, 
which  was  passed  without  the  provision  of  measures  for  its  implementation  and  with  no  dedsion  taken 
on  the  ultimate  territorial,  administrative  or  governmental  configuration  of  this  new  republic.  As  a 
result,  the  law  ^ply  fostered  conflict  between  the  Ingudi  and  Chechens  over  a  disputed  district, 
Sunzhensky,  and  between  the  higush  and  the  North  Ossetians  over  the  Prigorodny  district  in  North 
Ossetia,  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  latter  in  the  1940s  after  the  deportation  of  the  Ingush. 
Moscow’s  failure  to  resolve  the  issue  of  Ingushetia’s  bord^s  led  directly  to  the  armed  conflict  between 
Ingushetia  and  North  Ossetia  in  the  fall  of  1992.  The  law  also  set,  once  again,  a  precedent  for  changing 
the  borders  and  the  status  of  autonomous  units  in  the  Russian  Federation,  thereby  encouraging 
demands  for  more  change  from  other  republics  and  peoples. 

4.  Ydtsin’s  Rehabilitation  of  the  Cossacks 

Significant  change,  however,  came  only  for  one  group  in  the  North  Caucasus— the  Cossacks, 
and  indicated  the  primacy  of  Rusaan-speaking  groups  over  the  North  Caucasian  peoples,  hi  1992, 
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Yeltsin  issued  a  deaee  oflScially  rehabilitating  the  Cossacks,  followed  in  March  1993  by  a  decree 
essentially  restoring  the  Cossacks’  former  status  imder  the  Rushan  Empire  as  territorially-based 
paramilitary  units  in  the  North  Caucasus  R^on.®  Yeltan’s  decrees  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Cossacks  in  1992  and  1993  were  a  direct  consequence  of  the  earlier  le^slation  on  the  rehabilitation  of 
repressed  peoples  and  a  response  to  vodferous  Cossack  demands  that  they  be  accorded  spedal 
attention  by  Moscow.  The  decrees  were  also,  however,  a  reflection  of  Moscow’s  tendency  to  play 
divide  and  rule  in  the  region.  For  though  th^  were  embroiled  in  a  number  of  territorial  disputes  in  the 
r^on,  as  Section  IV  describes,  the  Cossacks  had  their  status  devated  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
groups,  fostering  increased  animosity  in  the  r^on.  As  Ramazan  Abdulatipov,  the  First  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  Russian  Parliament’s  Coimcil  of  the  Federation,  noted  aJfter  the  1993  deaee  was 
issued,  it  ‘l:educe[d]  to  nothing  all  the  efforts.. .to  normalize  the  situation  [in  the  North  Caucasus]...and 
sen[t]  us  back  to  the  era  of  Shamil’s  wars”  when  Cossacks  fou^t  the  North  Caucasian  peoples  as  the 
proxies  of  the  Rusrian  Empire. 

The  potentially  destabUiring  consequences  of  all  these  initiatives  were  not  initially  considered 
by  Moscow.  Afl^  the  outbreak  of  armed  conflict  between  Ossetians  and  Ingush  in  October  1992, 
Moscow  was  faced  with  the  question  of  how  to  address  the  activation  of  all  the  r^on’s  disputes.  One 
response  came  in  November  1992  with  the  impoation  of  a  moratorium  on  the  reexamination  of  the 
internal  borders  of  Russia,  effectively  shelved  the  implementation  of  the  Law  on  the 

Rehabilitation  of  Repressed  Peoples  and  led  to  a  flood  of  critidan  fi-om  the  representatives  of  the 
repressed  peoples,  who  had  expected  the  imminent  resolution  of  thdr  atuation  and  some  form  of 
material  or  monetary  con^nsation.  This  moratorium  and  the  shelving  of  the  Law  on  the  Rehabilitation 
of  Repressed  Peoples  are  perh^s  the  bea  example  of  the  inconastency  of  the  central  government’s 
policy.  Another  response  to  the  activation  of  the  disputes  was  the  creation  of  new  political 
organizations  in  the  North  Caucasus. 

Organizational  Creation  in  the  North  Caucasus: 

In  late  1992,  in  the  wake  of  the  ill-concdved  legal  initiatives,  the  Security  Council  of  the 
Russian  Federation  establidied  a  spedal  Inter-regional  Commission  under  the  leadership  of  Vladimir 
Lysenko^^  to  focus  on  the  dtuation  in  the  North  Caucasus.  A  North  Caucasus  Coordinating  Coundl 
was  also  set  up  under  Ramazan  Abdulatipov,  the  First  Dq)uty  Chairman  of  the  Russian  parliament’s 
Coundl  of  Nationalities,  to  produce  proposals  for  the  Rusdan  government  to  stabilize  the  dtuation  in 
the  re^on. 


March  15, 1993  Decree  On  the  Refonning  of  Nfilitaiy  Structures,  Frontier  and  Interior  Forces  on  the  Territory  of 
the  North  Caucasian  R^on  (rf^the  Russian  Federadcm  and  State  Sipportforthe  Cossadrs. 

Qted  inDunlrp,  p.  17. 

Then  Deputy  Head  of  the  Ministiy  for  Nationalities  and  Regional  Policy,  and  later  the  Chairman  of  the  Russian 
Duma  Sidxomniittee  on  Federal  Relations. 
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The  Security  Coundl’s  commission  produced  two  reports  entitled  ‘The  Currait  Ethno  -political 
Situation  in  the  North  Caucasus  and  the  Path  Toward  its  Stabilization”  and  ‘The  Conception  of 
Russian  Nationalities  Policy  in  the  North  Caucasus.”^^  Both  reports  singled  out  ‘hational  separatism,” 
on  the  part  of  the  KNK  and  the  national  movements  in  the  republics,  as  the  root  of  all  problems  in  the 
North  Caucasus.  All  of  thdir  policy  recommendations  followed  from  this  conclusion. 

The  first  report  recommended  that,  instead  of  working  with  the  new  political  forces  such  as  the 
KNK  and  the  national  movements,  Moscow  establish  alternative  organizations  in  the  North  Caucasus. 
The  separatist  urges  of  the  nationalist  movements  could  only  be  overcome,  the  report  concluded,  if 
Moscow  concentrated  its  efforts  on  increasing  the  popularity  of  as  maity  pro-Rusrian  sodo-political 
groups  in  the  re^on  as  possible. 

The  second  report,  which  outlined  the  tenets  of  Russia’s  policy  toward  the  region,  affirmed 
that  ‘Assisting  the  creation  and  growth  in  popularity  of  pro-Russian  oriented  sodal  movements”  was 
the  primary  method  of  taclding  national  separatism  in  the  North  Caucasus.  Drawing  on  the  experience 
of  the  decree  on  the  creation  of  the  Ingush  republic  and  the  subsequent  conflict  between  Ingushetia  and 
North  Ossetia  over  the  Prigorodny  ffistrict,  the  report  also  confined  that  a  moratorium  shodd  be 
imposed  on  the  division  of  the  existing  republics  in  the  r^on,  and  further  suggested  that  disputed 
territories  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  President  of  Rusaa.^^ 

Both  reports  grossly  ovo'-estimated  the  impact  of ‘hational  separatism”  on  the  r^on.  In  feet, 
while  seeking  to  change  the  territorial  and  administrative  configuration  of  the  re^on,  the  majority  of 
the  national  movements  in  the  North  Caucasus  have  bear  in  fevor  of  remaining  within  the  Rusaan 
Federation.  Thdr  ‘teparatia  tendendes”  have  been  jua  that — ^tendendes”  limited  to  the  realm  of 
rhetoric  and  political  protea  rather  than  sq)aratia  acts. 

The  m^or  fiictor  bdhind  this  restraint  is  the  traditional  weakness  of  the  economies  of  the  North 
Caucasus  republics.  As  noted  in  the  introduction,  the  republics  of  the  North  Caucasus  are  economically 
dependent  on  the  Russian  Federation,  which  makes  complete  independence  a  less  than  attractive 
option,  except  for  the  moa  radical  groups.  As  a  result,  with  the  exception  of  Chechnya,  the  republics 
have  sought  the  raiewal  of  their  union  with  Moscow  before  presang  for  the  reform  of  the  Rusaan 
Federation.  All  the  republics  signed  the  March  1992  Federal  Treaty.  Although  Adygda,  Dagestan  and 
Karachaevo-Cherkessia  rejected  the  new  Russian  Constitution  in  the  December  1993  referendum,  thdr 
rgection  was  not  a  prelude  to  secession.  The  North  Caucaaan  republics  seek  increased  autonomy  and 
concrete  guarantees  of  economic  and  political  rights  from  Moscow,  not  independence. 

fri  spite  of  these  fects,  the  Security  Coundl  reports  did  not  conader  the  possibility  of  uang 
economic  leverage  to  forge  a  new  relationship  with  the  North  Caucasus.  Instead,  the  reports  were  the 

PiMshedin7uigej^//^,No.  16, 1993,citedmVasil’evaaiidMuzaev,p.23  andp.43. 

Vasfl’eva  and  Muzaev,  op.  cit,  p.23;  Commission  to  Discuss  National  Policy  on  North  Caucasus,”  Interfax, 

December  17,  1992,  and  ‘Russia  Drafts  Concept  of  Ethnic  Policies  in  North  Caucasus,”  Interfax,  January  6, 

1993. 
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starting  point  for  the  creation  of  a  succession  of  regional  organizations  which  would  be  disposed 
towards  Moscow  and  would  provide  a  counter-weight  to  the  KNK  and  the  other  national  movements. 
After  1992,  Moscow  indidged,  and  urged  groups  in  the  region  to  indulge,  in  the  creation  of  a  profiiaon 
of  organizations. 

This  policy  has  also  been  unsuccessful.  The  result  is  a  dizzying  array  of  assodations, 
congresses  and  unions,  all  competing  for  the  same  constituendes.  Re^onal  politics  has  been 
fiagmented  even  further  and  none  of  the  organizations  has  succeeded  in  offering  an  alternative  vision  to 
the  KNK  that  is  capable  of  brin^g  the  North  Caucasus  together  behind  Moscow.^'* 

The  first  m^or  pro-Russian  organization  was  created  by  Ramazan  Abdulatipov  even  before  the 
publication  of  the  Security  Coundl’s  report.  Then  First  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Russian  parliament’s 
Council  of  Nationalities  and  presaitly  First  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Federation  Council,  Abdulatipov 
was  one  of  the  few  high-ranl^g  North  Caucasians  at  the  federal  level.  In  the  fall  of  1991,  Abdulatipov 
convened  a  congress  of  the  Assodation  of  Peoples  of  the  Caucasus  in  Moscow.  The  Assodation  was 
intended  to  be  a  (firect  challenge  to  the  KNK  which,  at  this  juncture,  had  just  declared  the  creation  of  a 
Moimtain  Republic  and  seoned  poised  to  instigate  regional  separatism.  The  Assodation  was  based  in 
Moscow  with  a  heavy  representation  of  Moscow  scholars  and  Dagestanis  (as  Abdulatipov  is  an  ethnic 
Avar  from  Dagestan).  In  1992,  it  began  to  publish  a  Rusdan-language  magazine  in  Moscow,  BMu) 
Kavkam  (‘Echo  of  the  Caucasus’),  \^4lich  gave  concrete  form  to  the  idea  of  regional  integratioa  With 
a  distribution  of 50,000  copies  and  Abdulatipov  as  chair  of  the  advisory  board,  the  journal  profiled  the 
individual  national  groups  and  local  political  leaders,  and  discussed  cultural,  economic  and  sodal  issues 
in  the  North  Caucasus.*’ 

The  Assodation,  however,  foiled  to  become  a  credible  counter-wdght  to  the  KNK  and,  instead 
of  drawing  support  away  from  the  KNK  was  qne  of  the  foctors  that  galvanized  it  into  action  in  1991 
and  1992.  Wi^  the  exception  of  the  continued  jHiblication  of  its  magazine,  the  Assodation  engaged  in 
little  discernible  activity  after  its  establishment. 

The  second  major  organization,  the  North  Caucadan  Democratic  Congress,  was  established  in 
Stavropol’  Krai  as  the  direct  resuft  of  a  conf^ence  in  Piatigorsk  ^nsored  by  the  Russian  government 
in  January  1993.  The  con^ence  was  organized  by  the  Ministry  ft>r  Nationalities  and  R^onal  Policy, 
thai  headed  by  Sergd  Shakhrai.  It  was  the  first  initiative  in  the  North  Caucasus  that  attempted  to  move 
beyond  a  confrontational  approadi  to  the  r^on  and  find  conCTete  for  mecharusms  for  cooperation, 
and  concluded  with  the  dgning  of  a  ‘Declaration  on  the  Prindples  of  Liter-ethnic  Relations  in  the 
North  Caucasus.”  Ninety-three  rqiresentatives  from  37  republican  parties,  movements,  and  the 


ShcHt-lived  <»ganizatk»is  in  the  legicm  have  included  the  North  Caucasian  Int^'^^liamentaiy  Union  formed  at 
a  meeting  of  regional  leaders  led  by  Ramazan  Abdulatipov  in  Piatigorsk  in  October  1992  and  the  Assembly  of 
the  North  Caucasian  Peebles,  established  as  the  result  of  a  conference  in  Moscow  in  October  1992.  Numerous 
conferences  of  etimic  and  socioitolitical  movements  in  the  North  Caucasus  were  also  oemvened  throughout  the 
region  in  1992  and  1993  to  iHOvide  additkmal  ‘pro-Moscow^forafor  the  discusskm  of  regional  issues. 

See  also  Vasil’eva  and  Muzaev,  p.23. 
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regional  branches  of  Russian  political  parties  took  part  in  the  conference,  with  the  notable  exception  of 
the  KNK  Nineteen  of  these  organizations  were  later  represented  in  the  Political  Council  of  the 
Congress.  To  mark  a  break  with  the  radicalism  of  Chechnya,  a  leader  of  the  Chechen  opposition  and  a 
former  minister  of  the  USSR  oil  industry,  Saslambek  Khadzhiev,  was  elected  head  of  the  Political 
Coundl.  Sergd  Shakhrai’s  opening  statement  at  the  conference  stressed  that  the  chief  priority  of 
Russia’s  policy  in  the  Caucasus  was  the  preservation  of  a  unified  Russian  state. 

In  response  to  the  refusal  of  the  KNK  to  partidpate,  the  Congress  presented  itself  as  the 
KNK’s  ‘danocratic”  alternative.  Yet,  its  establishment  was  not  accompanied  by  any  larger  political 
strategy  and  no  concerted  effort  was  made  to  create  a  broad  sodal  base  of  support  for  the  Congress  in 
the  region.  The  Ministry  was  very  much  the  initiator  of  the  conference  and  most  of  the  movements  that 
were  represented  in  the  Congress  dther  were  afiSliated  with  small  national  groups  or  were  amorphous 
organizations  with  democratic  orioitation  but  no  political  influence.*^ 

There  wwe  nonetheless  some  poative  results  fi-om  the  conference  in  Piatigordc.  A  North 
Caucasus  Economic  Assodation  was  created  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  the  region  and 
a  series  of ‘Iound-tables”were  established  to  bring  together  representatives  of  the  political  forces  in  the 
r^on  and  the  federal  government.  The  round-tables,  in  turn,  encouraged  the  formation  of 
Consultative  Coundls  in  the  regional  parliaments  which  became  a  forum  for  all  the  political  parties  in 
an  individual  rqrublic.  Thus  an  institution  to  promote  continuous  dialogue  between  the  ruling  elite  and 
the  opposition  national  movemarts  was  established.^*  This  represented  a  very  small  step  toward 
promoting  cooptation  with  the  new  political  forces  in  the  North  Caucasus. 

The  most  recent  of  Moscow’s  efforts  at  organization-building  is  the  International  Congress  of 
Highlanders  (in  Russian  ^Mezhdunarodnyi  Kongress  Gortsev)  viiich  looks  even  further  afield  than 
the  Russian  Fedtation  in  its  activities.  This  organization,  like  the  Assodation  of  Peoples  of  the 
Caucasus,  was  also  created  at  the  initiative  of  Ramazan  Abdulatipov  and  held  its  founding  Congress  in 
Dagestan  in  July  1994.  The  International  Congress  seeks  to  t^  in  on  increased  interest  in  the  North 
Caucasus  fi'om  international  companies  and  Western  analysts  in  order  to  attract  fordgn  investment  to 
the  region.  The  coordinating  coundl  and  the  secretariat  of  the  Congress  are  all  housed  in  the  Analytical 


See  Galina  Kovalskaya,  ‘The  Caucasus:  a  mechanism  for  settling  and  averting  conflicts  has  yet  to  be  found,” 
New  Times  International,  Fd)niaiy  1993  pp.6-9. 

See  Larisa  Khaperskaya,  “Anafysis  of  die  Ethno-Pditical  Situation  in  the  North  Caucasus,”  in  CMG  Bulletin, 
May  1994,  pp.  20-25;  and  Vasil’eva  and  Muzaev,  p.l7. 

For  a  discussion  of  die  conference  in  Piadgorsk  see  Vasil’eva  and  Muzaev,  p.  4S. 

The  Congress  initialfy  referred  to  itself  in  oGBcial  correqxindence  in  English  as  the  ‘International  Co  ngtess  of 
Mountameers”— ’Mountairieer^being  the  usual  En^h  term  for  Gortsy.  But  the  coordinating  council  changed 
die  name  to  the  ‘International  Congress  d^Highlanders”  in  the  summer  of  1995  after  some  of  the  international 
groups  it  hc^ied  to  attract  to  its  events  noted  that  die  English  name  evoked  the  image  of  a  gathering  of  mountain 
climbers  (alpinisty  in  Russian)  rather  than  of  North  Caucaaan  peoples. 
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Center  of  the  Coundl  of  Federation,  which  is  staffed  by  a  group  of  Moscow-based  analysts  headed  by 
Abdulatipov.^® 

Apart  from  creating  this  succestion  of  weak  organizations,  the  Russian  government  has  done 
little  to  address  the  perastence  of  conflict  in  the  North  Caucasus.  Since  the  March  1993  decree  on 
creating  Cossack  military  structures,  the  only  other  concrete  government  action  has  been  the 
intervention  in  Chechnya.  An  August  1995  press  rqrort  sums  up  the  Rusaan  government’s  approach 
toward  the  region;  when  representatives  of  the  administrations  of  all  the  republics,  krais  and  oblasts  of 
the  North  Caucasus  met  in  Moscow  in  August  1995  to  establish  an  exten^e  program  for  the 
redevelopment  and  expanaon  of  basic  economic  infiiastructure,  Russian  Deputy  Prime  Mnister  Oleg 
Soskovets  told  the  meeting  that  ‘Moscow  counted  on  the  region  to  take  care  of  itself  ” 
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See  ‘North  Caucasian  s  Announce  Develc^ment  Scheme,”  Monitor  (Jamestown  Foundation),  August  22, 1995. 
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Territorial  Disputes  in  fbe  North  Caucasus' 

As  stated  in  the  introduction,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  spedfic  fectors,  every  conflict  in  the 
North  Caucasus  can  be  traced  to  a  fundamental  dispute  over  the  status  of  a  republic  within  the  Russian 
Federation,  a  dispute  over  the  alignment  of  administrative  borders  or  the  political  jurisdiction  of  a 
particular  toritoiy,  and  the  gross  political  mismanagement  of  the  national  leadership  and  Moscow.  In 
each  case  the  goal  of  the  conflicting  parties  is  the  same;  to  have  their  respective  group  recognized  as 
the  ‘titular  nationality”  of  tiie  disputed  territory  and  thus  to  ensure  access  to  politick  power,  land, 
housing  and  jobs  for  members  of  the  group. 

The  Historical  Bacl^ound  to  Conflict  in  the  North  Caucasus: 

Disputes  over  territory  among  the  various  national  groups  have  certainly  been  a  permanent 
feature  of  North  Caucasian  history.  Prior  to  the  Rusaan  incuraon  into  the  r^on,  however,  these 
disputes  were  confined  to  issues  such  as  gra2mg  rights  in  the  sparse  mormtain  pastures.  In  spite  of  the 
high  value  of  land  and  the  population  pressure  exerted  on  it  the  disputes  were  localized  and  never 
translated  into  widespread  inter-group  conflict.  As  a  group  of  peoples,  the  North  Caucaaans  were 
extremely  conservative  and  risk-averse.  They  were  inclined  to  stay  on  their  ancestral  lands,  and 
traditionally — ^although  they  might  form  raiding  parties  to  carry  oflF  cattle — they  did  not  seize  and 
colonize  the  land  of  neighboring  groups.  Land  was  perceived  as  something  more  than  a  piece  of 
property  and  was  elevated  in  the  culture  of  North  Caucasian  groups  to  the  status  of  something 
sacred — direct  link  with  the  ancestors  who  had  lived  and  were  buried  there.  The  ethnic  borders  in  the 
r^on  were  elaborated  in  great  detail  between  the  various  peoples,  resulting  in  a  complex  mosaic  of 
settlements  dispersed  among  isolated  mountain  vall^s  and  of  grazing  rights  across  the  adjacent 
lowland  steppe.  This  mosaic  was  destroyed  during  the  Caucasian  Wars  and  by  the  subsequent 
colonization  of  the  region  by  Russian  settlers. 

As  a  result  of  this  colonization,  Russians  now  represent  the  largest  ethnic  group  in  the  North 
Caucasus,  accounting  for  67.6%  of  the  total  population.  The  distribution  of  the  Russian  population  is, 
however,  uneven.  Russians  are  the  overwhelming  majority  in  the  west  and  northwest  and  a  minority  in 
the  east  of  the  r^on.^  The  Russians  tend  to  dominate,  howevCT,  in  the  m^or  urban  centers  which 


This  sectioQ  is  based  (Mi  the  kmg^enn  research  of  Magomecikhan  Magomedkhanov  and  interviews  conducted 
with  scholars  and  political  figures  for  the  SDI  Project  fiom  March  1994-March  1995;  research  carried  out  I7 
Brian  Boeck  in  Krasnodar  Krai  and  the  western  Nordi  Caucasus  in  1992-1993;  Hill  and  Jewett,  Repmi  on 
Ethnic  Conflict;  CMC  Bulletin,  January  1994-June  1995;  and  Vasil’eva  and  \fiizaev,  pp.28-41.  Unless  noted, 
all  population  figures  are  fiom  the  1989  Soviet  census  or  the  ofBcial  statistics  of  the  reflective  local 
governments. 

In  1989,  Russians  accounted  for  85%  of  the  total  p(f)ulation  in  Krasnodar,  77%  in  Stavnfior,  55%  in  Adygeia, 
42%  in  KarachaevoCheikessia,  32%  in  Kabardino-Balkaria,  30%  in  North  Ossetia,  23%  in  Checheno- 
Ingushetia,  and  onfy  9%  in  Dagestan. 
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were  originally  established  as  Russian  military  fortresses,  communication  points  and  trading  posts.^  A 
significant  portion  of  the  Russian  popdation  is  also  of  Cossack  ancestry,  a  iisA  vdiich  has  had  an 
important  impact  on  the  r^on’s  territorial  disputes. 

The  repeated  redivision  of  land,  changes  of  administrative  borders,  and  movement  of  peoples  in 
the  Tsarist  period,  were  continued  by  the  Bolsheviks  after  the  Rusaan  Revolution  (see  Section  1^. 
Today,  the  territorial  l^acy  of  both  the  Rusaan  Empire  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  produced  a  saies  of 
disputes  over  political  jurisdiction  that  is  the  primary  destabiluing  factor  in  the  North  Caucasus.  This 
legacy  has  been  exacerbated  by  the  Mure  of  Russia’s  regional  policy  and  the  economic  decline  of  the 
region  since  1991.  In  the  post-Soviet  period,  territorial  disputes  in  the  North  Caucasus  have  sbt 
components: 

1.  The  repeated  modification  of  administrative  borders  ance  the  1920s  and  the  division  of 
individual  groups  among  several  administrative  units. 

2.  The  deportation  of  North  Caucasian  peoples  to  Central  Asia  between  1943-1944,  and  thdr 
subsequent  return  to  the  region  in  1956-57. 

3.  The  offidal  rehabilitation  of  these  groups  by  the  Russian  government  in  the  April  1991  Law  on 
the  Rehabilitation  of  Repressed  Peoples. 

4.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  land  and  its  natural  resources  with  the  initiation  of  market 
economic  reforms:  the  proposed  privatization  of  state-owned  land  now  seems  to  threatai 
members  of  one  group  with  loss  of  livelihood,  while  promising  economic  advantage  to 
members  of  another. 

5.  A  flood  of  refiigees  into  the  North  Caucasus  from  Transcaucasia  and  other  areas  of  the  forniCT 
Soviet  Union  rince  1989,  which  exerts  additional  pressure  on  scarce  land  and  resources  and 
radicalizes  local  politics. 

6.  The  Mure  of  Moscow  dther  to  follow  through  with  the  implementation  of  laws  affecting  the 
region,  or  to  adopt  a  comprehensive  ^proach  to  the  political  resolution  of  the  disputes. 

In  the  post-Soviet  ^vironmoot  vdiere  Russian  political  parties  are  fluid  and  transitory  and  lack 
a  coh^ent  platform,  ethnic  affiliation,  the  historic  location  of  borders,  traditional  settlement  patterns, 
graves  of  ancestors,  the  Law  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  Repressed  Peoples,  land  privatization  and 


Vladikavkaz,  Grozny  and  Makhachkala  were  all  initially  established  as  Russian  fortresses  before  being 
transformed  into  towns  after  the  ‘pacification’  (tf^the  Caucasus.  The  rniginal  Russian  inhabitants  were,  therefore, 
military  officers,  soldiers,  and  government  officials  and  th^  Emilies.  The  growth  of  the  civilian  population 
came  in  the  late  19th  century  and  the  early  20th  century  with  the  construction  of  the  first  railways  and  the 
industrial  develc^ment  of  the  North  Caiuasus.  Large  numbers  of  ethnic  Russians  were  resettled  in  the  region 
fiom  the  central  provinces  of  fire  Russian  Empire  along  with  other  Qrthodruc  Christian  Slavs  fiom  the  Tlkminian 
steppe,  di^lacing  the  native  pqHilatirm  in  the  most  fertile  areas  of  the  west  and  northwest 
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demands  for  territorial  change  have  become  the  febric  of  local  politics.  While  most  territorial  disputes 
in  the  re^on  have  been  limited  to  the  level  of  protest,  demonstration,  appeal  and  inflammatory  rhetoric, 
others  have  resulted  in  sporadic  or  sustained  violent  conflict — ^as  in  the  case  of  the  dispute  between 
North  Ossetia  and  Ingushetia  over  the  Prigorodny  district  of  North  Ossetia 

In  response  to  the  constant  threat  of  violence,  some  attempts  at  conflict  management  and 
resolution  have  been  made  by  local  and  federal  authorities.  These  attempts  have  been  most  notable  in 
Dagestan,  which  is  the  most  ethnically  diverse  of  the  North  Caucarian  republics.  The  federal 
government  in  Moscow  has  occarionally  dispatched  special  missions  to  Dagestan  and  granted  subridies 
and  concesaons  to  key  groups.  In  general,  howevCT,  the  Dagestani  govanment  and  sodo-political 
groups  have  taken  the  iiutiative  in  conflict  management  and  have  presented  themselves  as  mediators 
between  the  many  ethnic  groups. 

In  Dagestan  and  elsewhere  in  the  North  Caucasus  two  key  events  have  played  a  m^'or  role  in 
fomaiting  conflict:  the  1943-1944  deportations  and  the  April  1991  Law  on  the  Rehabilitation  of 
Repressed  Peoples. 


1.  The  Deportations  of  1943-1944,  and  their  Aftermath:'* 

Between  November  1943  and  March  1944,  the  Karachai,  Ingush,  Chechen  and  Balkar  people, 
along  with  other  minority  groups  fi-om  across  the  USSR  ^including  the  Volga  Gamans,  Crimean 
Tatars,  Kalmyks  and  Meskhetian  Turks)  were  deported  to  Central  Aaa  and  Siberia  as  punishment  for 
suspected  collaboration  with  invading  German  forces  during  the  Second  World  War.  The  autonomous 
administrative  units  of  the  individual  peoples  were  dissolved,  and  the  territory  transferred  to  other 
units.  Members  of  other  national  groups  were  resettled  in  the  dqx)rtees’  former  homes  and  on  their 
lands. 


The  first  people  to  be  deported  in  the  North  Caucasus  were  the  Karachai,  69,267  of  whom 
were  transported  to  Central  Asia  in  November  1943  and  thdr  autonomous  oblast’  abolished.  They 
were  followed  m  Fdjruary  1944,  by  the  Chechens  and  the  Ingush.  The  territory  of  the  Checheno- 
Ingushetia  ASSR  was  divided  among  the  Georgian  SSR,  the  North  Ossetian  ASSR  and  Stavropol’ 
Krai.  Li  all,  387,229  Chechens  and  91,250  Ingush  were  deported — the  latter  fi'om  their  four  small 
districts  of  Nazran,  Malgobek,  Prigorodny  and  Mozdok.*  These  districts  were  transferred  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  North  Ossetia.  In  the  wake  of  the  deportations,  Ossetians  fi'om  the  South  Ossetian  AO 
in  Georgia  were  fordbly  relocated  to  the  Prigoro^y  district,  while  Rusaans,  Ukrainians  and  other 
North  Caucasian  groups  were  settled  on  the  rest  of  the  territory.  In  Dagestan,  Kumyks,  Laks  and 


The  seminal  work  on  the  dqwrtations  is  Aleksandr  M  Nekiich,  The  Punished  Peoples:  The  Deportation  and 
Fate  of  Soviet  Minorities  at  the  end  of the  Second  World  War,  W.W.  Norton  &  Compai^  (New  York,  1978). 

In  the  1920s,  the  Chechens  and  die  Ingush  had  sqiarate  autonomous  oblasts.  The  oblasts  were  merged  in 
January  1934  to  create  the  (3iechen-Ingush  autonomous  oblast’.  Its  status  was  rqigraded  to  an  autonomous 
republic  in  1936. 
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Avars  w^e  moved  onto  the  land  of  a  Chechen  sub-group  known  as  the  Chechen-Akldnt^  (30,000  of 
whom  were  also  deported  to  Kazakhstan),  and  their  district,  the  Aukhovsky  district,  was  dissolved.  Li 
March  1944,  the  final  group  of 37,773  Balkars  was  deported  fi'om  the  Kabardino-Balkaria  ASSR,  and 
the  republic  reconstituted  as  the  Kabardinian  ASSK* 

The  repeal  of  the  deportations  did  not  take  place  until  Nikita  Khrushchev’s  ‘Secret  Speech”  on 
the  excesses  of  Stalinism  in  1956.  This  was  followed  in  1957  by  ofScial  permission  for  the  deportees  to 
return,  and  the  reconstitution  of  the  republics  of  Checheno-Ingushetia  and  Kabardino-Balkaria.  ’Wolent 
clashes,  however,  ensued  between  returnees  and  the  new  inhabitants  of  the  territory — including  a 
pogrom  in  1958  by  Russian  settlers  against  Chechens  and  Ingush  which  left:  a  legacy  of  ill-will  between 
the  groups  in  the  re^on. 

In  Checheno-Ingushetia,  all  of  the  ASSR’s  former  districts  were  returned  with  the  exception  of 
Mozdok  and  Prigorodny  and  the  right  bank  section  of  the  dty  of  Vladikavkaz,  wWch  were  left  in  North 
Ossetia.^  Three  additional  districts,  Kargalinsky,  Naursky  and  Shelkovsky,  inhabited  by  a  mixed 
population  of  Chechens,  ftigush,  Cossacks  and  Nogais  were  transferred  to  the  Chechen-Ingush  ASSR 
from  Stavropol’  Krai.  During  the  1992  conflict  between  North  Ossetia  and  Ingushetia  over  PrigorodiQr 
the  Ossetians  claimed  that  these  three  districts  were  direct  compensation  for  the  Ingush  for  the  loss  of 
the  Prigorodny  district. 

As  fiir  as  the  Karachai  were  concerned,  although  th^  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  North 
Caucasus  in  the  late  1950s  their  former  autonon^  was  not  restored.  Instead,  an  autonomous  oblast, 
Karachaevo-Chokesria,  was  created  through  the  amalgamation  of  the  Karachai  with  the  ndghboring 
Cherkess.  Its  capital  was  designated  as  Cherkessk,  the  traditional  Cheikess  center,  rather  than 
Karachaevdc,  the  Karachai  center,  or  some  naitral  town  on  the  ethnic  frontia-  between  the  two  groups. 
On  thdr  return,  the  Karachai  were  also  resettled  in  the  foothills  of  the  Caucasus  mountains  rather  than 
in  the  range  in  the  south  of  the  republic  where  they  had  been  dqx>rted  from.  In  addition,  the  Karachai 
did  not  recdve  fiill  exoneration  until  1979  for  war  crimes  they  had  been  accused  of  in  the  1940s,  which 
included  the  bizarre  charge  of  the  ritual  slaughter  of  150  children.  The  loss  of  traditional  lands  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  frlse  accusation  caused  conriderable  resentment  toward  the  Soviet  government 
among  the  Karachai. 

In  the  restored  autonomous  units  a  distinct  political  and  social  advantage  was  retained  by  those 
who  had  not  suffered  deportation.  Those  groups  that  had  dther  remained  in  the  units,  or  had  been 
brought  in  to  replace  the  deportees  dominated  the  post- 1957  governments.  This  made  it  difficult  for 
the  returnees  to  gain  access  to  key  posts,  houring  and  educational  frdlities  and  compounded  the 


Figures  for  the  deportations  (tf  the  Noth  Caucasian  pec^les  taken  fiom  Svetlana  Alieva  (ed),  Tdk  eto  bylo: 
Natsional’nye  repressii  v  SSSR-1 919-1 952 go(fy,  VoI.1-3,  hisan  ^foscow,  1993),  cited  in  Hden  Kiag  and  Lars 
Fuchs,  The  North  Caucasus:  Minorities  at  a  Crossroads,  hfinority  Rights  Group  International  (London  1994), 
p.l3. 

Until  the  iDid-1930s,  Vladikavkaz  was  the  administrative  cotter  the  higush,  Oss^ians  and  Tetdc  Cossacks, 
with  the  ri^t  bank  sectimi  of  the  Terek  river  assigned  to  the  higush. 
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problems  of  discrimination  and  deprivation  they  had  &ced  in  exile  in  Central  Asia.  After  1957,  ndther 
the  Soviet  government  nor  the  government  of  the  Russian  Federation  took  aggressive  measures  to 
rehabilitate  politically  and  economically  the  Chechms,  Ingush,  Balkars  and  Karachais.  Thus,  in  the 
Perestroika  period,  with  the  political  revisitation  of  Stalinism  by  the  Russian  government,  the 
e?q)ectation  was  that  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  ‘the  punished  peoples”  would  be  redressed.  To  promote 
M  rehabilitation,  the  Association  of  Repressed  Peoples  was  established  by  representatives  of  the 
national  movements  of  the  four  deported  North  Caucasian  groups,  the  Karachais,  Balkars,  Ingush  and 
Chechens,  to  exest  pressure  on  the  authorities  at  the  re^onal  and  federal  level.  The  Association  played 
a  major  role  in  the  formulation  of  the  April  1991  Law  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  Repressed  Peoples. 

2.  Law  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  Repressed  Peoples: 

The  Law  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  Repressed  Peoples  was  intended  to  compensate  for  the 
deportations  and  to  facilitate  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante.  The  Law  was  an  ofScial 
acknowledgement  by  the  Russian  government  of  the  right  of  groups  to  resettle  on  thdr  former 
territories  and  be  compensated  for  their  loss.  It  stated  that  the  borders  between  republics  of  the  Rusrian 
Federation  ^ould  be  restored  to  their  configuration  at  the  time  \^dien  the  ‘depressed  peoples”  were 
deported,  hi  the  North  Caucasus,  the  Law  was  seen  as  a  promise  to  the  deport^  groups  of  an  elevated 
status  within  the  Russian  Federation,  as  the  guarantee  of  increased  representation  in  government 
bodies,  and  as  the  precursor  of  territorial  redistribution.  Based  on  Soviet  practice,  the  deported  groups 
anticipated  that  they  would  now  be  included  in  all  of  the  k^r  institutions  making  deci^ons  about  critical 
issues  such  as  privatization  and  land  reform.  They  also  eiqiected  to  be  able  to  detemune  the  ethnic 
composition  of  local  authorities  and  to  express  an  opinion  on  all  policies  directly  affecting  thdr 
interests. 

In  addition  to  these  general  eiqiectations,  the  Law  encouraged  a  number  of  very  spedfic 
territorial  aspirations  among  the  deported  groups  of  the  North  Caucasus;  the  creation  of  a  separate 
Ingush  republic;  the  dividon  of  KabardiiKi-Balkaria  to  compensate  the  Balkars  for  thdr  loss  of 
autonomjr,  the  upgrade  of  Karachaevo-Cherkesda  fi-om  AO  to  ASSR;  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Aukhovsky  district  of  the  Chechen-Akkintty.  The  latter,  whose  numbers  had  swelled  to  around  70,000 
in  exile,  had  been  unable  to  return  to  thdr  former  homes  after  1957  and  had  been  resettled  in  the 
Khasavyurtsky  district  of  Dagestan. 

The  minority  of  the  general  and  spedfic  expectations  generated  by  the  Law  on  the 
Rehabilitation  of  Repressed  Peoples  were  not  met.  The  Law  was  passed  without  any  mechanism  for  its 
implementation,  and  instead  of  compensating  for  the  deportations  and  &dlitating  a  return  to  the  status 
quo  ante,  its  provisions  created  a  series  of  new  problems.  The  primary  problem  was  the  fiict  that  in  all 
cases  the  former  toritory  of  the  deported  peoples  had  been  resettled  in  a  deliberate  attempt  by  the 
Soviet  government  to  make  thdr  return  diflBcult,  if  not  impossible.  The  former  deportees  coifld  not  be 
returned  to  thdr  old  homes  without  di^ladng  a  new  set  of  people. 

A  second  m^or  problem  was  that  the  Law  noted  in  Article  13  that  separate  enactments  would 
be  made  to  restore  the  status  of  each  ‘depressed  people.”  This  proviaon  encouraged  competition  ovct 
\^^ose  case  would  be  addressed  first  and  politidzed  the  deportees  even  fiirther.  Open  confrontation 
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with  both  the  local  authorities  and  those  settled  in  the  ‘irepressed  peoples’”  former  homes  became  the 
means  of  attracting  Moscow’s  attention  to  an  individual  case. 

A  third  problem  was  posed  by  the  fact  that  the  scope  of  the  Law  on  the  Rehabilitation  of 
Repressed  Peoples  was  not  limited  to  those  groups  that  had  suffered  dq)ortation  in  the  1940s.  It 
encompassed  all  groups  repressed  at  any  juncture  during  the  Soviet  period.  As  a  resuh  the  Law  became 
an  instrument  for  all  aggrieved  groups  presiting  claims  on  the  Russaan  government.  The  most  significant 
of  these  groups  in  the  North  Caucasus  was  the  Cossacks,  whose  autonomies  had  been  abolished  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Rusaan  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War.  In  sphe  of  thdr  pre-Revolutionaiy  status  as 
a  militaiy  caste,  rather  than  a  distinct  ethnic  group,  the  Cossacks  were  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
Law  as  a  "depressed  peopkri\as  l^timized  Cossack  demands  that  they  be  ^ven  parity  with  the  non- 
Russian  ethnic  groups  of  the  region. 

Some  action  was  taken  by  the  Russian  government,  in  the  wake  of  the  Law  to  address 
individual  cases,  but  in  each  case  this  action  was  ill-concdved.  Karachaevo-Ch^essia  was  upgraded 
fi-om  an  AO  to  an  ASSR  in  July  1991  but  there  was  no  ^)edfic  program  to  address  the  grievances  of 
the  Karachai.  The  Aukhovslgr  district  of  the  Chedim-Akkint^  in  Dagestan  was  restored  in  May  1991 
in  a  vague  formulation  and  only  after  armed  clashes  had  broken  out  between  Chechens  and  other 
groups  settled  in  the  area.  A  law  on  the  formation  of  an  Ingush  republic  was  passed  in  June  1992,  but 
with  no  instructions  on  the  delimitation  of  the  new  rq^ublic’s  bordos.  And  a  decree  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Cossacks  was  issued  in  June  1992,  again  with  no  concrete  program  iq>pended  to 
promote  the  development  of  the  Cossacks. 

The  inadequacies  of  the  1991  "Law  on  the  Rdiabilhation  of  Repressed  Peoples”  and  its 
supplementary  l^slation  were  the  prindpal  contributory  fiictors  in  the  most  serious  territorial  conflict 
in  the  North  Caucasus,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Chechnya;  the  conflict  between  North 
Ossetia  and  Ingudietia  over  the  Prigorodny  district  of  North  Ossetia  in  the  M  of  1992. 

North  Ossetia-Ingushetia: 

In  addition  to  the  passage  of  the  Law  on  the  Rdiabilitation  of  Repressed  Peoples  and  the 
tmitorial  legacy  of  the  deportations,  a  number  of  other  ^ors  contributed  to  the  outbreak  of  violence 
between  North  Ossetia  and  Ingushetia; 

1.  The  violent  conflict  between  South  Ossetia  and  Geor^a  in  1991  and  1992.*  This  resulted  in  a 

flood  of  Ossetian  refugees  fi'om  South  to  North  Ossetia,  the  m^'ority  of  whom  wo'e  housed  in 

the  Prigorodny  district  upsetting  the  ethnic  balance  between  Ossetians  and  Ingush.^ 


This  conflict  was  the  result  of  a  diq)ute  over  the  status  of  South  Ossetia  within  the  new  Georgian  state.  It 
centered  on  Georgia’s  refusal  to  iqrgt^  South  Ossetia  flom  an  AO  to  an  ASSR  which  resulted  first  in  South 
Ossetia’s  request  for  incltiskm  in  the  Russian  Federation  and  then  in  its  dedaration  of  indq)endence  fiom 
Georgia. 

The  Ossetians  are  an  Iranian-q)eaking  groiq),  the  descendants  of  the  Alans  who  settled  in  the  Caucasus  in  the 
4th  century  and  were  pushed  into  the  mountains  by  invading  Turks  ainl  Mongols.  The  Alans  converted  to 
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2.  The  secession  of  Chechnya  from  Russia  in  October  1991.  This  spurred  Ingushetia  to  separate 
from  Checheno-Ingusheda  and  seek  its  own  autonon^  within  the  Russian  Federation. 

3.  North  Ossetia’s  dedsion  in  May  1992  to  increase  its  autonomy  unilateraily  and  create  a 
National  Guard.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  Ingush  militias  in  direct  response  to  a  perceived 
Ossetian  threat  to  the  security  of  the  Ingush  population  in  the  Piigorodny  ^strict. 

4.  The  June  4, 1992  Law  on  the  Formation  of  an  Ingush  Republic  Within  the  Framework  of  the 
Rusaan  Federation.  All  the  state  institutions,  educational  fecilities,  and  centers  of 
communication  and  information  for  Checheno-Ingushetia  were  located  in  Grozny,  now  the 
Chechen  capital.  The  June  1992  Law,  howev«-,  had  no  provisions  for  the  recreation  of  these 
state  institutions  in  the  new  Ingush  capital,  Nazran,  nor  for  the  demarcation  of  the  state  borders 
of  the  new  republic.*® 

5.  The  July  3,  1992  Law  on  the  Lnpoation  of  a  Transitional  Paiod  for  State-Territorial 
Delimitation  in  the  Russian  Federation.  This  was,  in  effect,  a  moratoriiun  on  territorial  change 
in  the  Russian  Fed^ation.  The  trandtional  period  was  established  for  a  total  of  five  years — 
equivalent  to  Preadent  Yeltsin’s  term  of  office — and  confirmed  in  November  1992.  The 
Ingush  greeted  the  July  1992  Law  as  a  betrayal  by  the  Russian  government  as  it  came  so  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  law  creating  their  new  repubUc  and  implied  that  there  would  be  no  offidal 
demarcation  of  their  state  borders. 

6.  The  July  23,  1992  agreement  between  the  Ingush  and  the  Chechens  regulating  thdr  mutual 
border  in  defiance  of  the  Russian  government’s  moratorium.  For  Ingushetia  this  agreement  left; 
only  the  issue  of  its  western  border  with  North  Ossetia  unresolved. 

With  respect  to  the  actual  object  of  the  dispute  between  Ingushetia  and  North  Ossetia — the 
Prigorodny  district — the  territory  was  of  perceived  vital  importance  to  both  parties.  Their  respective 
claims  were  also  complicated  by  the  emergaice  of  a  third  party  with  aspirations  for  the  territory,  the 
Terek  Cossacks.  The  Cossacks  viewed  the  Prigorodny  district  as  an  int^ral  part  of  thdr  traditional 
lands  which  had  been  taken  from  them  during  the  Russian  Revolution — befijre  it  was  assigned  to  the 
Ingush  in  the  1920s  by  the  Soviet  government.  In  the  conflict  between  the  Ingush  and  the  Ossetians, 


Eastern  Orthodoxy  under  the  influence  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the  9th  century.  The  imgority  of  Ossetians, 
however,  reinamed  pagan  until  coiiversionty  Russia  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  The  Sunni  Muslim 
are  closely  related  ethnically  and  linguistically  to  the  Chechens.  They  were,  in  fict,  formerly  considered  to  be 
part  of  the  same  Caucasian  ethnic  group,  the  Ndkh,  The  distinction  between  the  two  people  arose  during  the 
Caucasian  Wars  in  the  mid-lSth  century.  The  Ingush,  who  were  the  western  branch  of  the  Nakh,  distinguished 
themselves  fiom  the  eastern  branch,  the  Chechens,  refusing  to  flght  the  Russians.  Both  groiq)s  were  given 
their  names  by  the  Russians  according  to  the  key  village  in  their  reqrective  territories — ^"Qngushf  ’  and 


‘Chechen.” 


A  state  committee  was  established  in  the  Russian  Federation  Sipieme  Soviet  to  discuss  the  implementation  of 
the  law  ipso  facto ,  but  violence  enqrted  in  the  Prigorodny  district  before  it  could  make  ar^  rulings. 
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the  Cossacks  have  tended  to  side  with  North  Ossetia,  going  so  &r  as  to  provide  volunteer  forces  for 
the  North  Ossetian  National  Guard. 

For  the  Ingush,  the  Prigorodny  district  represents  one  third  of  the  non-mountainous  territory  of 
the  traditional  Ingush  lands,  with  significant  Ingush  populations  concentrated  in  several  key  villages.  In 
addition,  with  the  inclusion  of  the  right  bank  quarter  of  Vladikavkaz,  Prigorodny  was  the  primary  urban 
area  for  the  Ingush,  and  thus  the  m^or  political  economic  and  cultural  center.  Since  1957,  however, 
the  Ingush  population  in  the  Prigorodny  district  has  experienced  discrimination  at  the  hands  of  the 
North  Ossetians.  In  1982,  for  example,  the  ofBdal  r^stration  of  Ingush  in  the  district  was  sever^ 
restricted,  denying  new  retidents  housing  and  employment,  higush  political  leaders  first  began  to 
demand  the  return  of  the  Prigorodny  district  to  their  jurisdiction  in  the  1960s  and  the  issue  remained  a 
central  feature  of  Ingush  politics  un^  the  dissolution  of  the  USSR  with  violent  clashes  between  Ingush 
and  Ossetians  occurring  in  1973  and  1981. 

For  North  Ossetia,  Prigorodny  is  a  vital  piece  of  real  estate.  North  Ossetia  is  the  smallest  and 
most  densdy  populated  republic  in  the  North  Caucasus  (with  76.5  people  per  square  kilometer,  in 
contrast  to  8.4  po:  square  Idometer  for  the  Rustian  Federation  as  a  whole).*^  In  1990,  &ced  by  a  wave 
of  nugration  fi^om  elsewho-e  in  the  USSR,  North  Ossetia’s  parliament  adopted  a  decree  to  limit  the 
number  of  people  moving  into  the  republic.  This  decree  was  effective^  annulled  by  the  war  in 
ndghboring  South  Ossetia,  whai  the  republic’s  population  densaty  was  dramatically  increased  by  the 
infiux  of  an  estimated  100,000  South  Ossetian  refijgees.^^  Most  of  the  refiigees  were  housed  in 
Prigorodny.*^  As  far  as  the  North  Ossetian  leador^p  is  concerned,  the  loss  of  the  Prigorodny  district 
and  the  inevitable  rdocation  of  a  significant  proportion  of  the  Ossetian  population  across  the  Terek 
River  would  increase  the  population  pressure  in  the  heart  of  the  rq)ublic  to  breaking  point. 

The  first  clashes  over  Prigorodny  in  the  current  round  of  conflict  betwe^i  Ossetians  and  Ingush 
came  immediately  in  April  1991,  whoi  the  North  Ossetian  government  &iled  to  take  ar^  action  to 
address  Ingush  taritorial  demands  proceeding  fi-om  the  Law  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  Repressed 
Peoples.  North  Ossetian  authorities  killed  27  Ingu^  protesters  and  imposed  an  18-month  state  of 
emergency  in  the  Prigorodny  district.  In  October  1992,  following  the  June  1992  law  on  the  creation  of 
the  Ligush  republic  and  the  almost  immediate  moratorium  on  territorial  change,  Ingush  leaders 
petitioned  Presidoit  Yeltsin  to  danarcate  the  Ingush-North  Ossetian  border.  In  a  letter  to  the  Russian 
President,  they  predicted  that  the  govmunent’s  inaction  would  result  in  a  large-scale  ethnic  conflict,  hi 


See  Vasil’eva  and  Muzaev,  p.31.  According  to  statistics  iHoduced  by  the  North  Ossetian  govermnent  in  January 
1994, 70%  of  the  lepuUic’s  population  was  c(»centrated  in  urban  centers. 

The  actual  figure  for  the  nuniber  (tf  refugees  is  disputed  by  both  Gecurgians  and  Ossetians.  In  airy  case,  many 
the  refugees  left  North  Ossdia  after  the  stabilization  ofthec(Miflictbetwe«i  Georgia  and  South  Ossetia  in  1993- 
1994. 

After  the  deportation  the  Ingush  in  1944,  and  the  transfer  of  the  PrigorodrQr  district  to  North  Ossetia, 
Ossetians  fimn  tire  South  Oss^ian  AO  of  Gecngia  were  resettled  in  the  district  Mar^  of  the  South  Ossetian 
refugees  in  1991-1992,  therefore,  had  relatives  in  the  district 
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addition,  they  requested  that  Presidential  rule  be  implemented  in  Prigorodny  and  in  Ingushetia  for  the 
duration  of  the  tranational  period  leading  up  to  the  actual  formation  of  the  republic. 

The  government  was,  however,  preoccupied  with  dealing  with  Chechnya’s  secession  and  Med 
to  respond  to  the  ^peal.  A  response  came  instead  from  the  radical  Ingush  national  movement,  Niisldio 
(‘Justice’),  who  urged  the  Ingush  to  take  matters  into  thdr  own  hands  and  sdze  the  Prigorodny 
district  by  force.  In  late  October  1992,  clashes  between  the  North  Ossetian  National  Guard  and  Ingush 
militias  in  Ingush-populated  villages  outside  Vladikavkaz  triggered  a  wide-spread  conflict.  In  the 
course  of  the  conflict,  the  Ossetians  accused  the  higush  of  attempting  to  sdze  Prigorodny  by  force;  the 
Ingush  accused  the  Ossetian  and  Russian  governments  of  provocation  and  attempting  to  expel  the 
Ingush  population  from  the  district;  the  North  Ossetian  government  issued  repeated  ultimatums  to  the 
Ingush  to  disarm  and  turn  in  thdr  weapons — ^all  of  which  were  ignored;  Ingush  militias  did  indeed 
attempt  to  seize  control  of  the  most  heavify-populated  Ingush  areas  of  Prigorodny  by  force;  both  the 
Ingush  and  the  Ossetians  indulged  in  rounds  of  redprocal  hostage-taking;  and  a  Russian  airborne 
regiment  and  2,000  soldiers  from  the  OMON  (spedal  Intaior  Ministry  troops)  were  dispatched  to  the 
district  by  Moscow  to  support  the  North  Ossetian  National  Guard.  Moscow’s  action  provoked  further 
clashes  between  the  OMON  and  the  Ingush. 

Russia’s  approach  toward  the  North  Ossetia-Ingushetia  conflict  was  conditioned  by  the 
secession  of  Chechnya.  Russia’s  goals  were  to  suppress  any  group  that  would  fiirther  destabilize  the 
situation  in  the  North  Caucasus,  to  send  a  message  to  other  would-be  secessionists  about  the  kind  of 
re^onse  they  could  expect  from  Moscow,  and  to  bolster  the  poation  of  pro-Russian  groups  in  the 
region — in  this  case  the  Ossetians. 

North  Ossetia  is  one  of  the  prindpal  strategic  areas  in  the  North  Caucasus  and  stands  astride 
the  old  Geor^an  MUitaiy  Highway  which  was  the  main  communication  line  for  securing  the  Caucasus 
in  the  19th  century.  Mozdok,  a  m^or  town  in  the  north  of  the  rqrublic,  is  a  key  base  for  the  North 
Caucasian  Military  District,  and  in  December  1994  became  the  forward  base  for  the  Russian  assault  on 
Chechnya.  Throughout  the  armed  conflict  in  the  Prigorodny  district,  the  Russian  press  and  government 
demonstrated  a  clear  bias  for  the  Ossetians,  in  spite  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Ingush  claims  to  the 
territory  confirmed  in  the  Law  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  Repressed  Peoples. 

The  conflict  was  also  exploited  by  Russia  as  a  pretext  for  an  attempted  assault  on  Chechnya, 
ostensibly  to  prevent  Chechen  forces  from  coming  to  the  aid  of  thdr  Ingush  allies  and  to  halt  a  flow  of 
arms  from  Chechnya  to  Ingushetia.  During  the  initial  deployment  of  Rusdan  troops  to  North  Ossetia 
and  Ingushetia  in  November  1992,  Rusdan  forces  were  moved  rapidly  east  across  Ingush  territory 
towards  the  as  yet  unmarked  border  with  Chechnya.  This  demarche  led  to  the  immediate  mobilization 
of  both  Chechnya  and  the  Confederation  of  the  Peoples  of  the  Caucasus  (KNIQ.  The  KNK  threatened 
to  send  500,000  volunteers  against  the  Rusdan  forces  if  they  did  not  withdraw  from  Chechen  territory. 
After  a  taise  stand-ofi^  Moscow  backed  down  to  avoid  the  escalation  of  the  North  Ossetian-Ingush 
conflict  into  a  r^on-wide  conflagration. 
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See  the  discussion  of  the  conflict  in  HiU  and  Jewett,  Report  on  Ethnic  Conflict,  pp.54-57. 
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In  addition  to  dq>loying  troops  in  the  r^on,  the  Rusaan  government  declared  a  state  of 
anergency  in  North  Ossetia  and  Ingushetia,  which  b^an  on  November  2,  1992  and  was  repeatedly 
renewed.  A  proviaonal  administration  was  established  to  govern  the  disputed  area  until  its  status  and 
that  of  Ingushetia’s  coidd  be  resolved.  EHrect  preadential  rule  over  Prigorodny  was  not  introduced, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  &ct  that  it  had  been  requested  by  Ingush  leaders  and  also  recommended  by  the 
Russian  Security  Coundl’s  1992  report  on  the  atuation  in  the  North  Caucasus  (see  Section  HI). 
Ristead,  the  Prigorodny  district  was  left  under  the  jurisdiction  of  North  Ossetia,  and  nominally  imder 
that  of  the  Proviaonal  Administration. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  conflict  was  a  great  blow  to  the  KNK’s  plans  to  create  a  Mountain 
Confedoation  in  the  North  Caucasus,  and  highlighted  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the  region’s 
internal  contrartictions.  Both  the  KNK  and  the  Russian  government  proved  incapable  of  mediating  a 
conflict  between  two  ndgjibors  under  thdr  respective  jurisdictions. 

A  political  solution  to  the  conflict  has  proven  difficult  to  find.  The  Provisional  Administration  is 
still  in  place  and  the  offidal  state  of  onergetuty  in  the  re^on  is  extended  ev^  4  months.  The 
Providonal  Administration  is  centred  in  Vladikav^caz  with  a  predominantly  Russian  and  Ossetian  staff 
\diich  throws  its  objectivity  in  the  conflict  into  question.**  It  has  also  changed  leadership  several  times 
ance  the  winter  of  1992,  resulting  in  confiision  over  dedaonmaking  and  a  lack  of  continuity  in  its 
activity.  The  2,500  Russian  troops  permanently  stationed  in  Vladikavkaz  to  aiforce  the  state  of 
emergencty  have,  moreov^,  been  un^le  to  prevent  sporadic  cladies  between  the  two  ades  and  the 
assassination  of  head  of  the  Provisional  Administration  and  Rusaan  Dqruty  Prime  Minist^  Viktor 
Polyanichko  in  the  region  in  August  1993. 

In  addition,  in  the  three  years  that  have  passed  ance  the  suppression  of  the  fighting,  no  charges 
have  been  pressed  against  those  fi’om  dther  ade  who  are  suspected  of  having  instigated  the  initial 
clashes,  engaged  in  looting  and  other  criminal  activity,  or  of  having  papetrated  atrodties  against 
dvilians.  This  has  left  the  conflict  unresolved  ptycholo^cally  for  both  ades.  There  is  no  sense  that 
‘justice”has  been  restored  or  the  irmocait  victims  of  the  fitting  vindicated.  The  idea  of  justice  is  an 
extremely  important  one  in  a  traditional  sodety  which  was  formerly  organized  on  the  prindple  of 
"blood  revaige”as  a  means  of  redressing  wrongs.  For  the  North  Caucasus,  ff  the  authorities  can  not  be 
sear  to  have  restored  orda  and  honor,  then  the  conflict  is  not  ova.*^ 


The  govanment  of  Ingusbeda  has  repeatedly  accused  the  Provisional  Administration  of  siding  with  N(»th 
Oss^ian  and  (xmtinues  to  demand  that  Piesidaitial  or  direct  Russian  Federal  nik  be  inoposed  in  Prigorodny.  See 
for  examide,  Natatya  Gorodetskaya,  ‘Ingushetia  has  Demanded  Esbdrlishment  of  Federal  Rule  in  Prigorodny 
Raioa  Ihe  Proviskmal  State  Coimnittee  has  Prcposed  that  Everyone  Live  in  CorKord  (sic),”  Segodnya  (in 
English),  June  3, 1995. 

See,  for  exanple,  interviews  with  Ingush  victims  of  the  anrOict  in  S.  Belozertsev,  L.  Dubanova,  MekhanM 
smerti:  Krasnyi  terror  vremen  perestroiki,  (Moscow,  1993),  p.97. 
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In  spite  of  repeated  agreements  by  the  govemmaits  of  North  Ossetia  and  Ingushetia  and 
deaees  by  die  Russian  government  on  the  return  of  refugees/’  of  the  ^proximately  60,000  Ingush 
refiigees  \^dio  had  fled  fi-om  the  district  between  1991-1993,  all  but  a  few  thousand  have  been  denied 
the  possibility  of  returning  to  their  homes  by  the  intervention  of  Ossetian  nationalist  movements/*  The 
refiigee  issue  and  the  status  of  the  Prigorodny  district  remain  the  principle  bones  of  contention  in  the 
dispute.  In  June  1995,  for  example,  one  returning  Ingush  refiigee  was  killed  and  five  injured  by 
‘tinknown  assailants”  during  a  protest  by  Ossetians  in  Prigorodny,  although  the  refiigees  wa-e 
accompanied  by  an  armed  escort  of  Russian  and  North  Ossetian  militiamen.  Both  the  North  Ossetian 
and  Ingush  Preddents  viewed  the  attack  as  a  provocation  aimed  at  preventing  the  long  overdue 
n^prochement  between  the  two  republics,  and  at  derailing  proposed  summit  meetings  on  the  issue  in 
July  1995.’® 

Dagestan: 

Since  the  independence  of  the  former  Soviet  republics  of  Transcaucasia,  Dagestan  has  become 
a  key  strategic  outpost  and  border  r^on  for  the  Russian  Federation.  The  republic’s  capital, 
Makhachkala,  is  now  Rusda’s  largest  port  on  the  Caspian  Sea  and  thus  a  spring-board  for  exploitation 
of  the  Caspian’s  potential  oil  reserves.  Dagestan  has,  however,  suffered  severely  fi’om  the  economic 
decline  of  the  North  Caucasus  and  is  heavily  dependent  on  the  Russian  Federation  for  economic 
asdstance.  Eighty  percent  of  the  republic’s  budget  comes  directly  fi'om  federal  subddies  and  many 


The  most  recent  agreements  between  the  North  Ossetian  and  Ingush  governments  include  the  Nal’chik  Protocol 
of  December  1993,  and  the  Beslan  Agreement  of  June  1994,  both  of  which  focus  on  the  repatriation  of  Ingush 
refugees  to  the  Prigorodny  ^strict  The  former  stated  that  the  process  would  be  conqileted  by  March  1994.  The 
Russian  government’s  decrees  include  the  February  25, 1993  Decree  of  the  President  of  the  Russian  Federation 
No.  280  on  the  r^um  of  refugees  to  four  rural  settlements;  Decision  No.  120  of  the  Russian  Government  ‘On 
Measures  to  Provide  Housing  to  Refugees  and  Forced  Migrants  on  the  Territory  of  North  Oss^ia  and  the  Ingush 
Republic,”  of  Fdpruaiy  12,  1993;  and  Dedskm  No.  606  of  the  Russian  Government  ‘On  hfeasures  for  the 
Ctanprehensive  Resolution  of  the  PrbUem  of  Refugees  and  Forced  hflgrants  in  the  Zone  of  the  Ossetian-Ingush 
Conflict” 

The  actual  number  of  bigush  refiigees  fiom  Prigorodi^  remaining  in  Ingushetia  is  contested  1^  the  Ossetian  and 
Ingush  governments.  President  Ruslan  Aushev  of  Ingush^  puts  the  figure  at  70,000.  Independent  anafysts 
fimn  North  Ossetia,  extrapolating  data  fimn  the  1989  Soviet  census  in  the  spring  of  1994,  however,  estimated 
that  the  tottd  number  (£  refugees  remaining  in  Mgusb^  could  not  exceed  27,100.  They  noted  that  only  36,300 
Ingush  lived  in  North  Oss^ia  prior  to  the  &11  of  1992,  of^Mnun  17,700  lived  in  the  Pri^nodry^  district  itself  By 
August  1,  1993,  4,500  Ingush  had  r^umed  to  the  Prigorodny  district,  and  a  total  of  9,200  Ingush  were  then 
living  in  North  Ossetia  as  a  ubde.  See  Lev  Dzugaev  and  A.  Dzadziev,  ‘Vladikatkaz:  North  Ossetian-Ingush 
Relations  and  the  Problem  of  Refiigees,”  in  CMG  Bulletin,  Mry  1994,  pp.  17-18.  The  nuniber  of  fiigush  refiigees 
returning  to  flieir  hcnnes  in  1995  drr^iped  significant^  between  March  and  as  a  result  of  the  continued 
stalemate  in  North  Oss^ian-Ingush  relations.  In  March  1995,  for  exanqile,  99  fomiUes  returned  to  Prigorodny  as 
qiposed  to  40  in  M^.  See  Natalya  Gorod^idc^n,  ‘Presidents  of  North  Ossetia  and  Ingushetia  Start 
N^otiations.  Return  of  Refugees  to  Prigorodiy  Raion  will  Possibfy  be  Speeded  Up,”  Segodnya  (in  English),  Jiify 
8, 1995. 

See  Natafya  Gorodetdcaya,  “Aidisarbdr:  Galazov  Urges  Mddng  the  Caucasus  Untroubled.  Peqile  Have  Been 
Murdered  in  Prigorodry  Raion  Again,”  Segodnya  (in  En^h),  June  27, 1995. 
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Dagestanis  seek  work  outade  the  republic.  Prior  to  1991,  more  than  30%  of  all  Dagestanis  lived 
perman^y  else\Ndiere  in  the  Rusdan  Federation  and  Az^aijan,  and  a  further  20%  of  those  resident  in 
the  republic  sought  seasonal  woik  in  Rusaa  This  large  Dagestani  diaspora  and  economic  dependence 
have  encouraged  a  close  relationship  between  the  Dagestani  government  and  Moscow.  Dagestan  was, 
for  example,  the  last  of  the  Rushan  Fedoation’s  autonomous  republics  to  declare  its  sovo-dgnty  within 
the  federation  and  its  govanment  has  been  cautious  and  risk-averse  in  its  dealings  with  the  center. 

Dagestan’s  risk  aversion  also  stems  from  the  feet  that  it  is  the  most  ethnically  diverse  of  the 
North  Caucasian  republics.^®  As  a  reflection  of  this  diversity,  Dagestan  has  marty  territorial  disputes 
within  its  borders,  a  number  of  which  have  resulted  in  ^radic  violence.  The  most  serious  of  these 
disputes  stem  from  the  division  of  the  peoples  of  the  North  Caucasus  in  the  early  Bolshevik  period  and 
include  the  demand  of  the  Lezgin  population,  \^ch  is  split  between  Dagestan  and  Azerbaijan,  for  the 
creation  of  a  unified  republic.  The  remdning  disputes  are  a  direct  consecpience  of  the  dqrortations  of 
the  1940s  and  the  1991  Law  on  the  Rdiabilitation  of  Rqjressed  Peoples.  No  dispute  has  yet  reached 
the  dimensions  of  the  conflict  in  the  Prigorodny  district,  however,  as  the  Dagestani  government  has 
been  extremely  anxious  to  defuse  tensions  between  the  ^hnic  groups  and  retain  good  relations  with 
ndghboring  republics. 

The  efforts  of  the  Dagestani  government  are  in  part  explained  by  the  feet  that  none  of  the 
ethnic  groups  in  Dagestan  has  a  clear  ma  jority  in  the  population  and  consequently  no  single  group  is 
designated  as  the  ‘titular  nationality”  of  the  republic.  The  name  of  the  republic  is  a  geogr^hic  one — 
‘land  of  the  mountains’ — rather  than  a  doivation  from  the  name  of  an  ethnic  group  like  the  other 
North  Caucasian  republics.  Dagestan  is  also  an  historic  political  entity  A^ch  was  retained  by  both  the 
Russian  Empire  and  the  USSR  and  its  multi-ethnic  people  have  a  long  tradition  of  coexistence. 
However,  the  pan-Dagestani  identity  that  is  presented  externally  in  relations  with  Moscow  and  with 
other  republics,  and  that  is  used  in  self-description  by  members  of  the  constituent  ethnic  groups  \^ben 
traveling  outside  Dagestan,  does  not  hold  internally.  Inside  the  rq)ublic,  the  first  allegiance  is  with  the 
ethnic  group  and  only  then  with  Dagestan.  As  the  Minister  of  Nationalities  and  External  Relations  of 
Dagestan,  Magomed  Gusaev,  noted  in  a  recent  interview,  there  is  ‘ho  such  thing  as  a  Dagestanets?^ 


There  are  14  naticaialities  with  ofBcial  status  in  Dagestan  and  32  ethnic  groups  roistered  in  the  1989  Soviet 
census  in  a  pqrulation  of  2  million.  The  largest  gioq>  are  the  Avars  with  a  pqwlation  of  ^roxiinatety  4%,000 
and  the  smallest  are  the  Ginukhs  with  onb^  400.  The  other  main  North  Caucasian  groups  are  the  Daigins, 
Ktutijks,  Lezgins,  Laks,  Tabassarans,  Chechens,  Nogais,  Rntuls,  Aguls  and  Tsakhurs,  in  addition  to  significant 
populations  (rf’Russiaiis,  Azeris,  Tatars  and  Jews.  The  mai(»%  of  the  Dagestani  peqrles  are  Sunni  Muslims  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  percentage  of  Shi’ite  Dargins  in  south-central  Dagestan.  Most  of  the  gtoiqrs  are 
indigenous  to  the  northeastern  Caucasus  and  multi-lingual,  speaking  the  languages  of  nei^boring  ethnic  groqrs 
in  addition  to  their  owil  The  languages  are  primarily  Caucasian  in  origin  with  a  strong  Turkic  influence  as  a 
result  of  the  successive  migr^n  Turkic  pec^les  fiom  the  Asiatic  steppe.  The  Turkified  Kun^ks,  in 
particular,  have  had  a  great  cultural  and  linguistic  irrqxict  in  Da^staa  Brfore  the  Russian  Revdution,  the 
Kum^  language  was  the  language  of  commerce  and  daily  business  and  the  racial  language  of  Dagestan  in  flie 
1920s. 

The  interview  with  Magomed  Gusaev  was  conducted  by  Nicholas  and  Ruth  Daniloff  as  part  of  a  series  of 
interviews  with  officials  and  rqrresentatives  of  the  ^hnic  gtoiqrs  artd  the  ^hnic  press  in  Dagestan  in  Jufy  and 
August  1995.  The  results  of  the  Daniloffi’  interviews  outside  the  mryor  urban  centers  of  Dagestan  showed  that 
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The  government  of  Dagestan  must  thus  promote  the  idea  of  a  unified  Dagestan  and  mdntain 
the  political  balance  between  the  individual  groups  to  prevent  the  inevitable  ‘domino  effect’  and 
fiagmentation  of  the  republic  that  a  single  secession  or  large-scale  inter-ethnic  could  induce.  Mindful  of 
the  great  potential  for  chaos  in  the  republic,  the  Dagestani  government  has  been  the  most  active  in  the 
Russian  Federation  in  pursuing  conflict  management  and  resolution.  The  government  follows  the 
principle  that  ‘it  is  worth  paying  for  peace  rather  than  for  violoice.’  The  leaders  of  the  republic’s 
national  movements  and  the  Dagestani  media  have  also  consistently  practiced  self-restraint  to  bring 
conflicts  back  from  the  brink.^ 

Government  interventions  have  been  complemented  by  the  coordinated  mediation  of  the 
republic’s  Muslim  clergy,  and  of  the  Avar  national  movement — the  Imam  Shamil  National  Front.  While 
the  latter  has  been  vocal  in  promoting  Avar  group  interests,  as  the  representative  of  the  largest  ethnic 
group  in  the  republic  it  has  also  q)proached  other  conflicting  groups  with  the  offer  to  suspend  all  of  its 
activities  aaoss  Dagestan  if  thdr  national  movemoits  will  do  likewise.  In  assuming  this  role,  the  Avar 
national  movement  has  presented  itself  as  the  champion  of  the  unity  of  Dagestan  and  the  opponent  of 
the  republic’s  fedoalization — which  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  achieve  given  the  small  aze  of  the 
rq>ublic  and  the  large  number  of  offidally  recognized  ethnic  groups. 

Lezgins: 

The  Le2^ns  are  the  key  problem  in  the  south  of  Dagestan,  where  they  have  also  become  a  tool 
in  relations  between  Russia  and  the  new  state  of  Azerbaijan.  There  are  205,000  Lezgins  in  Dagestan 
and  approximately  180,000  in  Azeibaijan.  The  people  were  first  diwded  by  the  Rusdan  Empire  in  1861 
between  the  Baku  and  Dagestan  provinces^  and  then  again  by  Stalin  in  1920  between  the  Azeibaijan 
SSR  and  the  Dagestan  ASSR.  The  issue  of  their  unification  has  be^  on  the  ag«ida  since  before  the 
course  of  the  USSR.  In  July  1990,  the  Lezgin  national  movement,  Sadvcd,  held  its  founding  congress 
in  the  Deibent  IMstrict  of  Dagestan.  It  demanded  the  creation  of  a  iinified  Lezgin  autonomous  refxiblic, 
Lezgistan,  and  proportionate  Lezgin  representation  in  the  pailiaments  of  both  the  Russian  Federation 
and  Azeibaijan.  An  offidal  declaration  on  statehood  and  a  resolution  on  changes  in  the  border  between 
Dagestan  and  Azeibaijan  was  issued  at  Sadval's  Second  Congress  in  September  1991.^ 


die  first  aUegiance  cS  individuals  is  to  their  home  village  and  then  with  the  qiedfic  ^hnic  groiq).  Self- 
identification  as  a  Dc^estanets  is  the  third  in  the  series,  while  identification  with  the  Russian  Federation  is 
generally  rare  among  the  repuUic’s  ethnic  groins.  These  interviews  will  provide  the  basis  of  a  forfiicoming  study 
of  the  role  the  ethnic  press  in  conflicts  in  Dagestan  and  the  NcMth  Caucasus. 

The  importance  of  self-restraint  to  head  vident  ccndlict  and  chaos  was  rqieatedfy  stressed  by  officials  of  the 
Dagestani  hfinistry  d’Press  and  Information  and  by  the  editors  of  ethnic  newsp^rs  in  their  interviews  with 
Nicholas  and  Ruth  Daniloff 

The  Lezgin  national  movement  present^  comprises  Sadval,  the  more  moderate  Azerbaijan-based  organization 
Samur,  and  the  Lezgin  Democratic  Party,  in  addition  to  an  arrty  of  small  national-ciiltural  associations  and 
foundations.  Its  principal  leaders  are  Ruslan  Ashuialiev,  an  entrepreneur,  Khadzhi  Abduragimov,  a  Phytics 
professor,  Murudm  Kakhrimanov,  a  r^ired  General,  and  Nariman  RamazaiKiv,  a  surgeoa  For  more  information 
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The  creation  of  an  offidal  border  between  the  Russian  Federation  and  Azerbaijan  in  December 
1991  greatly  intendfied  the  problem.  In  Fd)ruary  1992,  Lezgins  in  southern  Dagestan  began  a  saies  of 
mass  demonstrations  which  reached  a  peak  in  June  and  July  1992  when  the  Russian  government 
armounced  that  the  new  international  border  with  Azerbaijan  would  follow  the  former  administrative 
border  along  the  Samur  River.  This  river  divides  the  Lezgin  population  in  two.  Aware  of  the  e5q)loMve 
potential  of  the  issue,  the  governments  of  Dagestan  and  Az^aijan  jointly  requested  that  Moscow 
reconsider  the  proposal  and  take  into  account  the  interests  of  the  respective  populations  of  the 
republics.  The  two  governments  also  ejqjressed  sympathy  for  the  Lez^  demands. 

In  spite  of  the  joint  intervention  by  Dagestan  and  Azerbaijan,  in  September  1992,  Sadval 
announced  that  the  Lezgins  would  take  imminent  action  to  secede  and  create  an  independent  Lezgjstan 
in  the  southern  r^on  of  Dagestan  and  the  northern  r^on  of  Azerbaijan.  The  ensuing  stand-off 
culminated  in  March  1993  with  clashes  between  Lezgin  protesters  and  Azerbaijani  police  in  the 
northern  Azerbaijani  dty  of  Kusary  which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  at  least  six  Lezgins.  Simultaneous 
attempts  by  Azerbaijan  to  draft  1,500  Lez;^  youths  into  the  army  for  deployment  in  Nagorno- 
Karabakh  resulted  in  additional  {X’otests  by  70,000  Lezgins  in  the  region  and  strengthened  the  calls  for 
an  independent  Lezgin  republic. 

The  atuation  was  eased  somewhat,  later  in  the  ^ring  of  1993,  by  the  dedaon  of  the  Rusaan 
Federation  and  Azerbaijan  to  maintain  an  open  bord^  along  the  Samur  rivar.  The  Russian  government 
also  allocated  to  the  Lezgds  an  econonuc  assistance  padcage  of  one  billion  rubles  in  govonment 
credits  for  the  devdopmait  of  infiastructure,  agriculture  and  industry  and  the  construction  of  additional 
bridges  across  the  Samur  to  Azerbaijan.  However,  the  governments  of  the  Russian  Federation, 
Dagestan  and  Azerbaijan  were  not  prepared  to  n^otiate  mutual  territorial  change  and  refused  to  create 
either  an  independ^t  Lez^stan  or  a  new  autonomous  Le^jn  republic  within  Rusda  or  Azerbaijan. 

Since  1993,  political  conflict  between  Russian  and  Azerbaijan  over  Nagorno-Karabakh,  the 
patrolling  of  Azerbaijan’s  international  border  with  Iran  and  natural  resource  exploitation  in  the 
Caspian  Sea,^'*  and  the  war  in  Chedinya  have  increased  tension  on  the  Azerbaijani-Russian  border.  The 
Russian  government  has  frequent^  threatened  to  introduce  control  and  customs  posts  along  the  entire 
stretch  of  the  border,  and  has  restricted  travel  between  Dagestan  and  Az^aijan  ostensibly  to  halt  a 
flow  of  weapons  from  Turkey  and  Iran  to  Chechen  rd)els.  These  actions  have  been  met  with  protests 
organized  by  Sadval  to  demand  freedom  of  movement  for  Lezgins  and  have  provoked  clashes  with 
local  authorities  and  police. 


on  the  movment  see  Enver  F.  Kisriev,  ‘Etnc^litidieskaya  atuatsiya  v  lei^Hiblike  Dagestan,”  Issledovaniya  po 
prikladnoi  i  neotlodmoi  etnologii.  No.  72M.,  1994,  pp.  25-26. 

For  a  discusaon  of  the  political  conflicts  between  Russia  and  Azerbaijan  see  Fiona  Hill  and  Pamela  Jewett,  Back 
in  Ae  USSR:  Russia’s  Intervention  in  Ae  Internal  Affairs  of  Ae  Former  Soviet  Republics  and  Ae  Implications 
for  United  States  Policy  Toward  Russia,  Strengthening  Democratic  histitutions  Project  (JohnF.  Kenn^  School 
of  Government,  January  1994)  pp.  10-17. 
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Moscow  has  also  come  to  see  the  ‘Lezgm  problem”  as  a  political  tool  in  its  thortty  relationship 
with  Azerbaijan,  which  greatly  complicates  any  resolution  of  the  fundamental  issue  of  the  Lezgin 
division.  For  example,  \^dlile  Abulfez  Hchibey,  the  pro-Turidsh,  anti-Rusaan  President  of  Azerbaijan 
was  in  power,  Russia  provided  a  home  for  the  Lezgin  political  front  in  Moscow  and  turned  a  blind  eye 
to  Lezgin  protests  in  Azerbaijan.  Ih  June  1993,  after  Elchib^  was  overthrown  in  a  coup,  and  Gaidar 
Aliev,  the  former  Communist  boss  of  Azerbaijan,  was  brought  into  power,  the  Russian  government 
abmptly  abolished  the  Lezgin  front. 

The  cooperation  of  both  the  federal  government  in  Moscow  and  the  Azerbaijani  government  in 
Baku  are  essential  to  Dagestan’s  continued  managonant  of  the  Lez^  problem.  The  dfficult 
relationship  between  Moscow  and  Baku,  however,  and  the  tendons  on  the  new  international  border 
preclude  success  in  the  short-term.  As  a  result,  the  Ministry  of  Nationalities  and  ^eternal  Relations  in 
Dagestan  views  the  Lezgins  as  the  most  likely  candidate  for  secession  in  the  republic.^* 

Nogais: 

Another  territorial  dispute  in  Dagestan,  less  serious  than  that  of  the  Lez^ns,  is  also  the  resuh  of 
the  diviaon  of  a  people  between  difto'ent  administrative  units.  In  the  1920s  and  1930s,  the  Nogai 
people  of  the  North  Caucasus  were  divided  between  Dagestan,  Checheno-Ligushetia,  and  Stavropol’ 
Krai.  Like  the  Lezi^ns  they  have  demanded  the  unification  of  thdr  territory.  In  1990,  proposals  were 
made  for  the  creation  of  a  joint  Cossack-Nogai  rq)ublic  to  mark  tradition^  cooperation  betweai  the 
two  groups  in  the  region.  The  Nogai  demands,  howeva-,  changed  as  the  result  of  an  exodus  of  ethnic 
Avars  from  Georgia  afto"  1991.  This  exodus  swdled  a  goieral  Avar  migration  from  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Dagestan  to  the  lowland  Nogai  steppe  that  had  already  been  underway  since  the  1970s.  Li 
1992  a  Nogai  national  movement,  Birtik,  was  founded  ^diich  called  for  the  formation  of  a  separate 
autonomous  entity.  The  Nogais  have  not,  however,  bem  as  politically  achve  as  the  L^igins,  because 
until  the  war  in  Chechnya  they  still  enjoyed  freedom  of  movement  between  Dagestan,  Chechnya  and 
Stavropol’. 


Chechens: 

The  Chechens  in  Dagestan,  the  Chechen-Akkint^,  are  involved  in  three  separate  disputes  with 
thdr  ndghbors  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  rqiublic  \ndiich  are  the  result  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Aukhovsky  district  in  1944.  Following  its  abolition,  15,000  Laks,  and  a  number  of  Avars  and  Kumyks 
were  forc^ly  resettled  in  the  district  which  was  renamed  the  NovokiksI^  or  ‘hew  Lak”  district. 
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This  mfonnatioa  was  obtained  ftcHU  Nicholas  and  Ruth  Danilofi^’  interview  with  the  Dagestani  Minister  rf 
Nationalities  and  External  Relations  in  August  1995. 
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The  Chechen-Lak  Conflict: 

Conflict  between  the  Chechen-Akldntsy  and  Laks  first  flared  after  the  April  1991  Law  on  the 
Rehabilitation  of  Rq)ressed  Peoples,  which  predpitated  a  dedsion  in  May  by  the  Dagestani  parliament 
to  restore  the  Aukhovslq?  district  and  to  offer  Chechens  parcels  of  land  for  cultivation  and  the 
construction  of  new  houses.  In  April  1992,  Chechens  in  the  district  hoisted  the  symbol  of  the 
secessionist  Chechen  Republic  on  the  district’s  borders  elidting  a  protest  fi-om  Lak  national  movemaits 
and  prompting  the  Novolaksky  district  council  to  suspend  the  distribution  of  plots  of  land  to  Chechen- 
Akldntsy.  As  a  result  of  the  Chechen  action,  rumors  spread  in  the  area  that  Chechen-Akldntsy  youths 
had  joined  the  national  guard  across  the  border  in  Chedutya  and  that  the  Chechens  were  preparing  to 
sdze  the  Aukhovsky  district  by  force. 

The  Chechen-Lak  conflict  also  coindded  with  a  stand-off  between  the  Dagestani  leadership 
and  General  Dzhokhar  Dudayev’s  govanment  in  Chechnya.  After  the  November  1991  secession  of 
Chechnya,  the  Dagestanis  had  made  clear  thdr  determination  to  stay  within  the  Rusdan  Federation  and 
had  subsequently  been  accused  by  Dudayev  of  providing  a  base  for  Rusdan  attacks  against  Chechr^a. 
hi  Dagestan,  in  turn,  a  number  of  terrorist  acts  which  culminated  in  the  assassination  of  the  co- 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Dagestan  Movement,  Magomed  Suleymanov,  were  attributed  to 
Chechens.  Dagestani  and  OMON  forces  were  deployed  to  combat  the  terrorism,  and  Russian  troops 
ware  stationed  on  Dagestan’s  border  with  Chechnya  in  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Chechen-Akldntsy. 
The  Dagestani  Supreme  Soviet  also  passed  a  law  giving  all  residents  over  the  age  of  18  the  right  to 
bear  arms  as  protection  against  terrorist  attacks.  Chechnya  protested  all  of  these  actions. 

The  introduction  of  the  Russian  troops  into  the  former  Aukhovsky  district,  however,  led  to  the 
de-escalation  of  the  Chechen-Lak  conflict  in  a  somewhat  dramatic  manner.  Both  sides  wanted  the 
Russian  troops  to  be  withdrawn  and  w^e,  therefore,  prepared  to  make  concessions  to  avoid  violence. 
In  the  most  striking  concession,  many  Laks  offered  to  relocate  elsei^ere  in  Dagestan.  These 
concessions  w^e  complanented  by  the  Dagestani  govmim^  which  gave  the  Chechens  direct 
material  and  political  assistance  in  restoring  thdr  villages  and  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  former 
homes.  The  govonm^t  also  rmoved  discriminatory  measures  against  the  Chechens  such  as 
restrictions  on  the  registration  of  new  Chechen  residents  in  the  Novolaksky  district,  hi  adcfltion, 
organizational  problems  related  to  the  resettlement  of  Chechen-Akldntsy  in  Dagestan  were  resolved. 
The  internal  crisis  in  Chechnya  and  the  rise  of  oppodtion  to  Dudayev  in  1993  and  1994,  also  facilitated 
the  de-escalation  of  the  conflict  as  Chechnya  no  longer  gave  active  support  to  the  radical  elements  in 
the  district.  The  defiising  of  the  Chechen-Lak  conflict  is  one  of  the  most  important  ejcamples  of  conflict 
management  in  the  republic  by  the  Dagestani  government. 

The  Chechen-Avar  Conflict: 

The  Chechen-Avar  conflict  emerged  in  Septenber  1991  in  the  Kazbegovsky  district  of 
Dagestan  as  a  result  of  the  May  1991  deddon  to  restore  the  Aukhovsl^  district.  It  centered  aroimd  the 
issue  of  whose  jurisdiction  villages  with  mixed  Chechen  and  Avar  populations  should  come  under.  The 
Avars  had  been  resettled  in  the  r^on  from  thdr  own  lands  in  the  mountains  of  Dagestan  after  1944, 
and  the  Chechen-Alddnt^  thus  indsted  that  the  villages  be  transferred  to  Chechen  jurisdiction.  The 
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Avars’  former  homes  had  long  been  destroyed,  however,  and  the  Avar  national  movement, 
Dzhamagat,  the  Imam  Shamil  National  Front,  and  the  Avar-led  Islamic  Renaissance  Party  all  actively 
opposed  the  Chechen  donands.  The  three  Avar  groups  demanded  in  response  that  the  implementation 
of  the  Law  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  Repressed  Peoples  be  suspended.  The  situation  in  the  district  was 
only  defused  after  a  spedal  visit  to  the  area  by  Rudan  Khasbulatov  and  Ramazan  Abdulatipov,  the  two 
highest  ranking  North  Caucasians  in  the  Russian  government,  and  the  intervention  of  Dagestan’s 
Muslim  clergy. 


Kumyks: 

The  final  conflicts  in  Dagestan  are  the  legacy  not  of  the  deportations,  but  of  the  migration  in 
the  1970s  of  Laks,  Dargins  and  Avars  from  the  mountainous  r^ons  of  Dagestan  into  the  traditional 
territory  of  the  Kumyks  in  the  lowland  areas  of  the  republic  around  the  capital  Makhachkala  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  As  a  result  of  this  migration,  by  the  late  1980s  the  Kun^te  were  a 
minority  of  only  22%  of  the  population  in  lands  where  they  had  predominated  befisre  the  1970s.“  This 
migration  was  given  a  new  dim^ion  in  May  1991  after  the  decision  was  taken  by  the  Dagestani 
parliament  to  restore  the  Aukhovsky  district.  Laks  vlio  WCTe  willing  to  leave  Novolaksl^  were  offered 
uninhabited  land  in  the  Khasavyurt  district  and  north  of  Makhachkala  which  were  originally  regarded  as 
Kumyk  areas.  The  Kun^k  national  movement,  Tenglik,  opposed  the  resettlement  of  Laks  on  the  basis 
that  it  implied  further  encroachment  on  Kumyk  territory. 

To  protect  their  group  rights  in  the  face  of  an  oveiwlidming  influx  of  other  peoples,  the 
Kumyks  have  rq)eatedly  demanded  the  creation  of  a  separate  Kun^k  republic  and  the  federalization  of 
Dagestan.  Givai  the  Kumyks’  location  in  the  heart  of  the  republic  and  around  the  coital,  the 
realization  of  these  demands  would  split  the  republic.  The  dispute  between  the  Kumyks  and  the  Laks  in 
1991,  however,  was  resolved  in  the  summer  1992  by  the  direct  int^ention  of  the  religious  authorities 
of  Dagestan,  who  arranged  a  traditional  meeting,  or  Maslahat,  between  the  Lak  and  Kumyk  national 
movements  and  an  agre^ent  to  regulate  relations. 

In  May  1993,  the  Muslim  clergy  intervened  in  a  second  Kumyk  dispute,  this  time  with  the 
Dargins,  over  land  ownership  and  building  rights  in  the  towns  of  Kostek  and  Novy  Kostek  in  the 
Ki^yurtovsky  district  northwest  of  Makhachkala.  The  dispute  resuhed  in  an  armed  confrontation,  one 
death,  sev^  usuries,  the  divirion  of  the  towns  along  ethnic  lines  and  the  intovention  of  the  local 
OMON.  Qidy  the  imporition  of  a  one  month  state  of  emergency  in  the  r^on,  and  the  active  efforts  of 
the  clergy  stabilized  tiie  rituation.  Religious  leaders  travded  to  ^  r^on  with  the  Lez^  deputy  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Dagestani  Parliament,  Bahaudin  Akhmedov,  to  bring  the  two  sides 
togetha  in  dxsoHaex  Maslahat. 
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In  Dagestan  as  a  whole,  the  Kumyks  are  die  third  largest  ethnic  groiq)  with  13%  of  the  total  pcqxilation. 
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Conflict  Management  in  Dagestan: 

Conflict  management  in  Dagestan  is  a  combination  of  reli^ous  and  secular  initiatives.  As  noted 
above  in  the  discussion  of  individual  disputes  in  Dagestan,  the  Muslim  clergy  has  been  a  major  force  for 
mediation  in  intCT-ethnic  conflicts.  The  clergy  draws  on  its  long  history  as  the  sole  integrating  force  in 
this  multi-ethnic  land  and  on  the  outlawing  of  fiatriddal  conflict  imder  Islamic  law.  Li  addition  to 
encouraging  the  intervention  of  the  clergr,  the  Dagestani  government  has  been  careful  to  maintain  a 
proportionate  ethnic  balance  within  the  leadership  and  resisted  the  federalization  of  the  unitary  republic 
\diich  would  inevitably  lead  to  conflict  over  the  numbw  of  federal  units  and  over  the  jurisdiction  of 
ethnically-mixed  toritories.  The  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Dagestani  parliament,  Magomedali 
Magomedov,  is  a  Dargin;  his  two  deputies,  Bahaudin  Akhmedov  and  Mukhu  Aliev,  are  respectively  a 
Lezgin  and  an  Avar,  the  Prime  Minister,  Abdurazak  Mirzabekov,  is  a  Kumyk;  a  Tabassaran,  ZaiduUah 
Yuzbekov,  is  in  charge  of  privatization;  and  a  Rusaan  is  in  charge  of  the  security  services. 

Three  other  political  issues  have  also  played  an  important  role  in  promoting  internal  stability  in 
Dagestan: 

1.  The  postponement  of  the  establidiment  of  a  state  language,  and  the  promotion  instead  of 
language  teaching,  national  festivals,  native-language  newspapers,  and  native-language 
programs  on  local  televidon  and  radio  for  all  the  constituent  peoples. 

2.  The  dedaon  not  to  create  the  institution  of  a  presidency  in  Dagestan. 

3 .  The  deddon  not  to  impl«nent  land  reform  and  privatization. 

The  last  two  issues  were  put  before  a  referendum  in  the  republic  in  1992,  with  the  majority  of 
the  electorate  rejecting  both  concepts  by  a  wide  margin.^ 

By  virtue  of  the  role  of  ethnidty  in  North  Caucasus  politics,  the  institution  of  a  preddency  and 
the  election  of  a  presidart  fi'om  one  of  the  ethnic  groups  was  po'cdved  in  Dagestan  as  a  step  toward 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  one  group  which  would  destabilize  the  delicate  ethnic 
balance  in  the  rq)ublic.  Likewise,  the  privatization  of  communal  or  state-owned  land  was  seen  as  a 
prelude  to  conflict  if  too  much  land  in  a  group’s  traditional  area  of  settlemoit  was  considered  to  have 
become  the  property  of  individuals  fi'om  other  groups.  Li  rgecting  the  privatization  of  land  in  the  1992 
referendum,  the  Dagestani  people  resolved  that  land  would  belong  to  the  multi-ethnic  c^ens  of  the 
republic,  not  to  the  representatives  of  individual  ethnic  groups.  Li  acknowledgement  of  the  need  to 
reform  land  ownership,  however,  provitions  w^  made  after  the  referendum  by  the  parliament  for  the 
potential  lease  of  land  by  individuals  on  a  long-term  basis. 


See  Robert  Chenciner  and  Magomedkhan  Magomedkhanov,  Dagestan  Avoids  Violence,”  Report  for 
ccMiference  on  The  Contemporary  Nortii  Caucasus,  London  University,  .^ril  23, 1993  (uiqMiblished). 
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Kabardino-Balkaria: 

The  primary  dispute  in  Kabardino-Balkaria  is  a  product  of  the  1943-1944  deportations  of 
North  Caucasian  peoples  and  of  the  ejqiectations  raised  among  deportees  by  the  Law  on  the 
Rehabilitation  of  Repressed  Peoples.  The  main  issue  in  the  republic  is  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Balkars 
who  percrive  that  their  into'ests  are  neglected  in  the  current  unitary  republic  which  is  dominated  by  the 
Kabardinian  elite.^  The  Balkars  have  consequently  demanded  die  division  or  federaluation  of  die 
republic. 

Beginning  in  1989,  the  Balkar  national  organization,  Tere,  demanded  that  the  former  Balkar 
districts  within  the  republic  be  restored  to  the  pre-1944  borders.  Li  March  1991,  the  first  Congress  of 
the  Balkar  People  passed  a  resolution  on  the  restoration  of  a  sqiarate  Balkar  republic  which  would  be 
accorded  equal  political  status  with  a  Kabardinian  republic  in  a  federal  Kabardino-Balkaria.  They  also 
demanded  die  creation  of  a  two-chamber  parliament  with  equal  parity  in  representation  for  both 
peoples. 

These  Balkar  demands  for  the  federalization  of  the  republic  were  opposed  by  the  Kabardinian 
national  movement,  Acfyge-Khase,  which  viewed  the  proposal  as  a  step  towards  the  dissolution  of 
Kabardino-Balkaria.  Li  April  1991,  a  confo-ence  of  Kabardinian  representatives  rgected  the  Balkar 
demands  that  thdr  districts  be  restored  and  that  the  republic  be  divided  into  two  units.  The 
Kabardinian’s  rgection  of  their  demands  radicalized  the  Balkar  national  movement.  Li  M  1991,  the 
movement  demanded  a  referendum  on  statdiood  for  the  Balkar  people  and  secession  firom  Kabardino- 
Balkaria  A  National  Council  of  the  Balkar  people  was  created,  and  in  December  1991  the  referendum 
on  stateh(X)d  was  held  in  the  Balkar  districts  of  the  rqmblic.  Of  those  who  t(X)k  part  (80.5%  of 
rostered  Balkar  voters)  95%  voted  in  fevor  of  a  separate  Balkar  republic. 

Li  response  to  the  referendum,  a  rival  Kabardinian  Congress,  supported  by  the  President  of  the 
KNK,  Yuri  Shanibov  (an  ethnic  Kabardinian),  was  immediatety  called.  The  Kabardinian  Congress 
brought  together  the  ethnic  group’s  national  movement  and  official  government  representatives  fi’om 
the  republic  who  were  opposed  to  the  Balkar  demarche.  A  Kabardinian  republic  was  proposed  with 
the  Congress  of  the  Kabardinian  People  as  its  executive  organ.  This  left  the  republic’s  two  constituent 
groups  in  a  tense  stand-off  Li  January  1992,  the  Kabardinians  declared  the  creation  of  a  separate 
Kabardinian  republic  within  the  fiiamewoik  of  the  Rusrian  Federation  and  announced  that  the  torder 
with  the  Balkar  republic  would  follow  a  fi'ontier  laid  down  in  an  agreement  between  the  Kabardinians 
of  the  loiriands  and  the  Balkar  mountain  tribes  in  1863.  This  proposed  fi'ontier  effectively  reduced  the 
pre-1944  territory  of  the  Balkars  two-fold. 


The  Kabardinians  crm^rise  48%  of  the  population  of  the  iqxiblic  with  the  Balkars  in  a  minori^  of  onfy  9% 
Ethnic  Russians  account  for  an  additional  32%  the  pppulatioa  The  Kabardinians  are  a  branch  of  the 
Circassian  pec^le  (see  section  mi  Adygeia),  while  the  Balkars  are  a  Turkic  pei^e  widi  strong  linguistic  and 
cultural  ties  to  the  neighhoringKarachai.  Both  pec^les  are,  however,  {xedominantiy  Sunni  MusUm. 
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In  spring  1992,  relations  betwe«i  the  two  groups  deteriorated  to  their  lowest  point  with  the 
repeated  convaiing  of  competing  congresses  and  increa^gly  inflammatory  demands  and  counter- 
demands.  The  central  government  of  the  republic  made  no  effort  to  intervene  until  armed  clashes 
erupted  between  Kabardinians  and  Balkars  in  the  predominantly  Kabardinian  Sovetsky  district  of  the 
republic,  prompting  Balkars  living  in  the  district  to  resettle  in  adjacent  Balkar  districts.  After  these 
clashes,  the  parliament  of  Kabardino-Balkaria  attempted  to  impose  a  moratorium  on  the  holding  of 
congresses,  W  this  was  ignored  and  the  Kabardinian  and  Balkar  national  movements  continued  to 
squabble  over  the  validity  of  the  1863  frontiers  as  opposed  to  those  of  1944. 

In  September  1992,  the  arrest  of  KNK  President  Yuri  Shanibov,  who  was  urging  KNK 
volunteers  to  intervene  in  the  war  in  Abkhazia,  was  the  spur  to  a  violent  upheaval  in  Kabardino- 
Balkaria  that  threatened  to  plunge  the  republic  into  civil  war.  In  the  wake  of  Shanibov’s  arrest,  the 
Congress  of  the  Kabarchnian  People  and  Adyge-Khase  organized  a  series  of  protests  that  resulted  in 
clashes  with  the  local  OMON  which  was  deployed  by  President  Valoy  Kokov  to  restore  order. 
Casualties  in  these  clashes  galvanized  the  demonstrators  to  demand  that  the  OMON  be  withdrawn  in 
addition  to  the  ^peal  for  Shanibov’s  release.  To  defuse  the  situation,  the  authorities  allowed  Shanibov 
to  ‘escape’  during  transfer  to  a  detention  center  in  Rostov-on-Don.  The  demonstrations  intensified, 
however,  with  attonpts  to  storm  government  buildings,  demands  that  Kokov’s  govemm^  resign,  and 
calls  for  a  coalition  government  led  by  the  Kabardinian  Congress. 

The  ascent  of  the  Kabardinian  Congress  to  powo"  as  a  result  of  these  demonstrations  would 
have  immediately  provoked  protests  by  the  Balkars  and  propelled  the  republic  towards  diviaon. 
Coxmter-demonstrations  thus  aisued  in  support  of  Kokov  and  the  preservation  of  a  unitary  Kabardino- 
Balkaria.  A  state  of  emergencyr  was  declared  and  Russian  marines  were  deployed  on  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  Nal’chik. 

In  October,  as  firll-scale  conflict  broke  out  in  ndghboring  North  Ossetia,  the  Kabardinian- 
Balkarian  leaderdiip  agreed  on  mryor  concesdons  to  placate  the  radical  Kabardinian  oppoiation.  The 
OMON  forces  were  withdrawn  and  the  Kabardinian  Congress  was  allowed  to  express  its  views  on  TV 
without  fear  of  political  reprisal.  These  concessions  were  sufficient  to  de-escalate  \^frat  had  be^  12 
days  of  dvil  unrest. 

After  October  1992,  the  war  in  North  Ossetia  was  the  m^or  fector  in  distracting  the 
Kabardinians  and  Balkars  from  thdr  conflict — &  warning  of  what  might  be  to  come  if  th^  perdsted  in 
thdr  claims  and  counter-claims.  Prior  to  the  war  in  Chechr^  tho’e  was  still,  however,  no  dedsion  on 
the  ultimate  status  of  the  Balkars  in  the  republic,  and  the  government  arkl  the  KNK  leada^hip  under 
Shanibov  continued  to  snipe  at  each  other  and  trade  accusations  on  an  intomittent  bads. 


Karachaevo-Cheiiressia: 

The  m^or  disputes  in  Karachaevo-Cherkessia  center  around  the  issue  of  the  complete 
rehabilitation  of  the  Karachai  people  deported  in  1943;  the  need  to  find  a  compromise  between  the 
aquations  of  the  deportees  and  other  rqrressed  groups;  and  the  restructuring  of  the  republic’s 
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government  to  reflect  Karachaevo-Chericessia’s  ethnic  diversity.  The  republic’s  ethnic  composition  is 
42%  Russian  (mcluding  Cossacks),  3 1%  Karachai,  9%  Chericess,  7%  Aba^  and  3%  Nogai.^® 

As  fer  as  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Karachi  people  is  concerned,  the  first  Congress  of  the 
Karachais  was  held  in  1988  to  demand  that  thdr  problems  be  addressed.  Since  1988,  the  main 
initiatives  have  emanated  fi’om  Dzhamagat,  the  Karachai  national  movement,  and  its  Executive 
Committee,  which  like  the  Balkar  national  movement  has  demanded  the  restoration  of  Karachai 
autonomy  and  the  creation  of  a  Karachai  republic  within  the  borders  of  the  pre-1943  autonomous 
oblast’.  Dzhcamgat’s  demands  wwe  affirmed  by  a  congress  of  Karachai  deputies  fi'om  the  republic’s 
parliament  in  Novanber  1990.  Since  this  juncture,  the  Karachais  have  met  firm  opposition  fi'om  the 
other  main  constituent  groups  in  the  rq)ublic;  Russians  (including  the  Cossacks),  the  Cherkess, 
Abazins,  andNogais. 

The  Cossack  movement  in  the  republic  was  first  activated  in  1991  after  Karachaevo- 
Cherkesaa’s  status  was  upgraded  fi'om  AO  to  ASSR  by  the  Rusaan  Supreme  Soviet.  The  Cossacks 
began  to  push  counter-claims  on  Karachaevo-Cherkesaa’s  territory  by  promoting  the  possible 
secession  of  traditional  pre-Revolutionary  Cossack  districts.  In  August  1991,  for  example,  two 
Cossack  districts  were  declared:  Batalpashinsky  with  its  center  in  the  republican  capital,  Cherkessk, 
and  Zelenchuksko-Urupsky.  These  were  presented  as  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  a  larger  Cossack 
republic  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  Stavropol’  Krai  to  \^diich  Karachaevo-Cherkessia  was  formeriy 
subordinated  as  an  AO. 

In  October  1991,  following  the  Cossack  demarche,  the  Cherkess  national  movement,  Atfyge- 
Khase^^  and  the  Abazin  national  movement,  Adylar,  held  a  joint  congress  to  declare  the  creation  of  a 
dual  Cherkess-Abazin  federal  republic  within  the  fiamewotk  of  Karachaevo-Cherkessia.  The  congress 
also  demanded  that  all  the  m^’or  groups  in  the  republic — Karachais,  Cherkess,  Abazins,  Nogais  and 
Cossacks — be  accorded  equal  representation  in  the  government. 

In  November  1991,  the  tempo  of  demands  increased  as  radical  factions  of  Dzhamagat  and  the 
Karachai  Islamic  Renaissance  Party  convened  a  congress  to  declare  the  immediate  creation  of  an 
independent  Karachai  republic.  In  December  1991,  a  further  Karachai  congress  proposed  that  elections 
for  a  new  Karachai  parliament  be  held.  As  in  Kabardino-Balkaria,  these  two  actions  by  the  Karachais 
provoked  a  retaliatory  congress.  A  Cossack  Congress  subsequently  announced  the  creation  of  a 
Cossack  republic  within  the  frontiers  occupied  by  the  Cossack  communities  prior  to  1917. 


The  Karachai  are  a  Sunni  Muslim  pec^le  of  mbrad  Turkic,  Caucasian  and  Persian  (Iranian)  origin  with  close 
linguistic  ties  to  the  Balkars.  The  C^tkess  are  a  Inanch  of  the  Circassian  peqrles  (see  section  on  Adygeia),  but 
are  also  predominantly  Sunni  Muslim 

As  part  of  the  divided  Circassian  pec^les  of  the  northweston  reaches  of  the  C^aucasus,  the  Karachai  have  been 
very  active  in  promoting  their  ethno-cultural  ties  with  the  neighboring  Acfygei  republic  in  Krasnodar  Krai  (see 
section  on  Adygeia  below)  and  with  the  Kabardinians.  As  a  result  the  national  movements  of  the  three  groiqrs 
bear  the  same  i\axDS)—Adyge-Khase. 
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By  the  end  of  1991,  five  competing  republics  had  effectively  beai  declared  on  the  territory  of 
Karachaevo-Cheikessia  by  its  constituent  peoples.  Li  March  1992,  in  response  to  the  possible 
fiagmentation  of  the  republic,  the  leadership  of  Karachaevo-Cheikessia  hdd  a  referendum  to  resolve 
the  issue  of  its  fiiture  structure.  Li  spite  of  the  demands  and  declarations  of  the  more  radical 
movements,  78.6%  of  those  taldng  part  in  the  referendum  (75%  of  the  electorate)  voted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  unified  republic.  Li  deference  to  the  demands  of  the  five  national  movements, 
however,  the  Karachaevo-Cherkesaa  parliament  proposed  that  the  republic  should  be  federalized  after 
the  referendum  to  give  equal  rqiresentation  to  the  groups  in  the  republican  government  through 
national  quotas.  A  new  constitution  was  also  planned. 

The  Cherkess  and  Abazin  Congress,  and  the  Karachais  were  t^porarily  qmeted  by  this 
resolution  and  the  referendum.  The  former  reached  an  accommodation  with  the  government  as  a  result, 
although  the  more  radical  wings  of  the  Karachai  national  movonent  refiised  to  accept  results  of 
referendum.  Li  April  1992,  they  once  more  demanded  the  creation  of  a  Karachai  autonomy  in  its  pre- 
1943  borders  and  boycotted  elections  to  the  republican  parliament,  holding  their  own  rival  elections  for 
a  Karachai  parliament.  By  the  summer  of  1992,  Karachai  nationalists  were  pushing  once  again  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  republic.  Again,  as  in  Kabardino-Balkaria,  the  war  in  North  Ossetia  in  fall  1992  had  a 
diort-tam  sobering  effect  on  the  tituation  in  the  republic. 

Since  1994,  however,  the  republic  has  been  stymied  by  a  constitutional  impasse  and  a  struggle 
between  the  legislature  and  executive  over  thdr  re^rective  powers  under  the  proposed  new 
constitution.  As  a  consequence,  no  resolution  on  the  final  national  compoation  of  the  parliament  and 
the  government  has  been  reached,  and  a  proposal  by  the  Head  of  State  to  hold  elections  in  January 
1995  was  rejected.  Discusrions  on  the  pos^le  creation  of  a  rqrublican  preadency  became  mired  in  a 
controvert  over  how  to  come  to  terms  with  the  ethnicity  of  the  president  and  thus  avoid  the  pos^le 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  one  ethruc  group.^^ 

Nine  concreting  drafts  for  the  rqrublic’s  constitution  were  also  put  into  drculation,  each  of 
vdiich  off^ed  different  prindples  for  rqrresentational  parity  and  rotating  political  appointments.  The 
consensus  among  political  analysts  in  the  republic  was  that  the  fiiilure  of  one  of  the  republic’s  five 
principle  ethnic  groups  to  dominate  politically  and  sodally  had  brought  Karachaevo-Cheikessia  to  the 
political  impasse.  As  a  result,  the  ethnic  groups  became  engaged  in  direct  competition  for  dominance. 


Represeatatives  of  the  three  main  ^hnic  gioiqrs  in  Kaiachaevo-Cheifcessia  (Karachai,  Chericess  and  Russian) 
present^  share  nominal  power  in  the  government:  Vladimir  Khubiev,  the  Karachai  Giainnan  the  (Council  of 
Ministers  and  Head  of  State;  AG.  Ozov,  his  Cbedcess  deputy,  and  Viktor  Savdev,  the  Russian  Grairman  rtf’ the 
Parliament  See  Marina  Pustilnik,  ‘Karachaevo-Gieikessia:  Caucasian  Stresses,”  in  Transition,  Open  Media 
Services  Institute,  March  15, 1S>9S,  pp.16-18  ^.18).  Russians  dominate  in  all  state  institutions,  e^iecialty  among 
the  committees  of  the  Council  (f  Nfinisters,  while  the  Karachai  have  more  rqrresentation  as  ^  dir^rs  of 
cdlective  &nns  and  industrial  enterprises,  and  among  city  administrates.  The  Cherkess  told  to  predominate  as 
administrative  workers  and  also  as  die  directors  of  cdlective&nns.  See  Evgeny  Kritskii  and  Vladimir  Bdshov, 
‘Karachaevo-Cherkes^*  An  Analysis  of  Ethnc^xditical  Problems,”  CMG  Bulletin  June  1995,  pp.  4547. 
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In  May  1994,  President  Yeltsin  finally  issued  a  decree,  following  on  fi-om  the  1991  Law  on  the 
Rehabilitation  of  Repressed  Peoples,  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Karachai  People  and  Government 
Support  fi>r  its  Revival  and  Development.  The  Karachai  national  movement,  Dzhmiagat,  immediately 
called  for  the  introduction  of  a  preadency  in  the  republic  as  the  precondition  for  a  program  to  promote 
the  development  of  the  Karachai  people.  Dzhcomgat  also  proposed  that  Karachai  autonomy,  in 
addition  to  monetary  compensation  for  property  and  other  material  loss  during  the  deportations,  must 
be  integral  parts  of  any  developmait  program.  The  implementation  of  a  program  with  these  elements 
would  greatly  increase  Karachai  economic  and  political  influence  in  the  republic  and  thus  the  status  of 
the  Karachai  elite,  giving  it  the  opportunity  to  seize  control  of  the  presidenQr. 

In  response  to  the  Karachai  initiatives,  the  rqjublic’s  Russian  and  Cherkess  populations  revived 
thdr  own  demands  for  separate  national-tenitoiial  entities  and  both  proposed  that  these  entities  be 
transferred  back  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Stavropol’  Krai.  The  Russian  national  movement,  Rus\  also 
suggested  that  as  a  result  of  the  Mure  to  produce  a  new  constitution  and  elect  a  new  parliament, 
Karachaevo-Ch^essia  no  longer  edsted  as  a  legal  entity  and  ^ould  be  dissolved,  with  the  territoiy 
reverting  back  to  Stavropol’.  In  February  1995,  a  transitional  government  in  the  form  of  a 
Coordinating  Council  was  created  by  a  joint  session  of  all  the  Peoples  of  the  Republic  of  Karachaevo- 
Cherkessia  in  an  effort  to  guide  the  republic  through  the  constitutional  minefield,  minimize  the  radical 
demands  of  the  national  movements,  and  keep  the  republic  together.^^ 

Krasnodan 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  USSR,  Krasnodar  has  become  the  key  Russian-dominated  territory 
on  the  Russian  Federation’s  southern  border  and  its  only  outpost  on  the  Black  Sea.  Russia’s  five 
remaming  Black  Sea  ports  are  in  Krasnodar  Krai,  including  Novorossiisk  and  Tu^se,  the  termini  of 
the  Caspian-Black  Sea  oil  pipeline.  Krasnodar  is  also  Rusaa’s  border  with  Georgia  and  the  troubled 
rq)ublic  of  Abkhazia. 

The  Krai’s  ethruc  compoitition  is,  howeva-,  complex.  Although  Russian’s  account  for  85%  of 
the  population  according  to  the  1989  Soviet  census,  a  good  numba-  of  these  Rusdans  identify 
themselves  as  Cossacks— around  27%  of  the  total  Rusaan  population.^^  In  addition,  Ukrainians 
comprise  3.9%,^^  Armenians  3.6%,^®  and  Adygds  2.3%,  with  Aese  three  groups  concentrated  in 


The  Coordinating  Council  comiHises  three  lepresentalivesfiDm  each  ofthe  five  main  ^hnicgioiqis.  SeeKiit^ 
and  Bolshov,  OAG  Bulletin,  June  1995. 

Figures  for  those  Russians  identifying  themselves  as  Cossadrs  in  Kiasrurdar  Krai  (i.e.  hy  having  one  or  more 
ancestor  vdio  belonged  to  the  Cossack  military  caste)  are  based  on  the  results  of  a  public  opinion  survey  carried 
out  in  the  Krai  in  the  summer  of  1992,  the  results  were  published  in  KubanMi  Kur’er,  Sqrterriber  18,  1992 
(Krasnodar).  Those  who  carried  out  the  survey  estimated  that  as  many  as  80,(XX)  peqrle  were  activefy^  affiliated 
with  Cbssack  organizations  based  cm  the  region’s  history  as  the  traditional  base  of  the  Kuban  Ckr^acks.  The 
Ktiban  Cossack  leader.  Ataman  Gromov,  has  also  claimed  341,(X)0  registered  members  of  his  organization  (this 
information  was  cbtained  in  an  interview  with  Brian  Boedc  in  1993). 

Before  the  Russian  Revoluticm,  ^roxiniately  80%  of  Kraaiodar’s  populaticm  was  TJkrainian-iqreaking— due  to 
the  foct  that  a  Ukrainian  dialect  was  the  language  used  by  what  was  then  a  predominantly  Kuban  and  Don 
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specific  districts.  Krasnodar  is  also  densefy  popxilated,  with  a  density  of  60  people  per  square  kilometer 
in  contrast  to  8.4  per  square  kilometer  in  the  Rusrian  Federation  as  a  whole.  The  population  pressure  in 
the  Krm  has  been  increased  by  a  steady  flow  of  predominantly  Russian  migrants  and  refiigees — for 
example,  203,878  between  1988-1991  and  almost  80,000  in  1993.^® 

The  territorial  disputes  that  are  a  feature  of  the  intensifying  competition  for  land  and  housing  in 
Krasnodar  are  the  legacy  not  of  the  deportations  but  of  the  settlement  of  Russians  and  Cossacks  in  the 
Tsarist  period  and  the  diviaon  of  the  North  Caucaaan  peoples  in  the  1920s  and  1930s. 

Adygeia: 

Atfygeia  was  formeriy  an  AO  within  Kraaiodar  Krai  until  it  was  upgraded  to  an  autonomous 
republic  in  July  1991  and  transferred  fi’om  the  Krai’s  jurisdiction.  Althou^  the  republic  is  the  titular 
territory  of  the  Adygd  people,  the  Adygd  account  for  only  22%  of  the  total  population  with  ethnic 
Russians  compriang  68%.  In  part  because  of  thdr  minority  status  within  thdr  own  republic,  the 
Adygei  national  movem«it  proposes  the  unification  of  the  Circasaan  peoples  of  the  western  North 
Caucasus  (collectively  referred  to  as  the  Acfyge  in  Russian  sources),  of  vstoch  the  Adygd,  Shapsug, 
Cherkess,  and  Kabardinians  were  all  part  from  Tsarist  times  imtil  the  late  1930s  when  they  were 
formally  sub-divided.^^  Such  a  unification  would  imply  tmitorial  change  at  the  e^qrense  of  Krasnodar, 
Karachaevo-Ch^essia  and  Kabardino-Balkaria. 


Cossadc  population  with  strong  ties  to  the  Ukrainian  Sovi^  Russification  policies  in  the  1930s  have  been 

largefy  le^nsible  for  the  dramatic  decline  in  Ukrainian  language  use  in  the  r^ioa  There  are  presently  no  mass 
Ukrainian  national  movements  in  the  Krai,  although  there  is  a  small  Ukrainian  cultural  organization  in 
Krasnodar. 

Although  they  are  not  directly  involved  in  any  territorial  disputes,  relations  b^ween  the  Armenians  and  Cossack 
have  been  particulaify  strained,  e^)ecialfy  afler  an  influx  rtf' Armenian  refugees  into  the  Krai  as  a  result  offlie 
war  in  Nagwno-Karab^  and  the  increasing  ecotKMnic  crisis  in  Armenia.  The  Armenians  are  concentrated  in 
the  Black  Sea  region  around  and  Sochi  vihere  they  account  fiv  20%  of  the  population.  Cossack  groiqts 
accuse  the  Armenians  of  attenqjting  to  ‘infiltrate’  the  region  and  c^being  heavily  involved  in  crime  and  land 
q)eculatioa  See,  for  example,  reports  on  the  increasing  tension  between  Armenians  and  Cossacks  in  Severnyi 
Kavkaz,  July  1, 1992. 

See  Severnyi  Kavkaz,  No.l30,  Jufy  30,  1992,  and  Alexander  Kritskii,  ‘Krasnodar  Ethno-Demogr^^c 
Situation,”  in  CMG  Bulletin,  October  1994,  H).30-33.  The  1994  figures  for  migrants  and  refiigees  are  not  yet 
avail^le. 

PricM*  to  the  Caucarian  Wars  (also  known  in  En^ish  as  the  Circassian  Wars),  the  Sunni  Muslim  Circasaans 
dominated  the  weston  porticm  of  the  Cxicasus,  numbering  approximate^  3  million  (The  AUchazians  in 
GecHgia  and  the  Abazins  in  Karachaevo-Cheikes^  are  also  closely  related  to  the  Citcassians  although  fli^ 
consider  thems^es  to  be  separate  pec^des.)  The  mcyority  of  flie  Circassians  emigrated  to  the  Ottoman  FmpiiiR 
during  and  immediate^  after  the  wars  as  a  result  crfRussian  pressure.  In  the  1920s,  the  Circassians  were  divided 
into  two  branches,  the  Chedcess  to  the  west  and  the  Kabardinians  to  the  east  At  this  juncture,  the  Adygei  were 
considered  to  be  part  of  the  Cherkess.  hi  the  late  1920s  and  1930s,  the  Shapsugs  were  distinguished  as  a  sub- 
divisicHi  of  the  A^gd.  Finalfy,  in  the  1930s,  the  Circassians  were  divided  into  three  distinct  territorially-based 
dhnic  groups:  the  Acfygei  in  the  west,  the  Cherkess,  and  the  Kabardinians  in  the  eastern  portion  of  their 
geographic  range.  The  fiecjuent  dhnic  sub-divisions  were  contoined  in  the  1930s  with  the  development  of 
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The  m^or  promoter  of  unification,  the  pan-Circassian  Aifyge  bloc  has  consistently  used  the 
KNK  to  push  its  demands,  but  has  not  taken  radical  action.  The  proposal  fi^r  unification  has  also  been 
rgected  by  the  Russan  government.  In  the  meantime,  the  draft  Constitution  of  the  republic  of  Adygda 
permits  the  A(fyge  diaspora  both  within  and  outdde  the  Russian  Federation  to  become  dtizens  of  the 
republic  and  the  Russian  Federation.  This  provision  directly  contradicts  the  Constitution  of  the  Russian 
Federation  which  does  not  permit  subjects  of  the  Federation  to  make  deddons  on  dtizenship.  Given 
the  size  of  the  A^e  diaspora — there  are  600,000  A<fyge  (Circasdans)  in  Russia  and  several  thousand 
more  in  Turkey,  Jordan,  Syria  who  still  retain  thdr  distinct  identity— it  also  poses  a  threat  to  the  status 
of  the  ethnic  Rusdans  living  in  the  republic.^* 

fti  ^ite  of  its  abstention  from  radical  action,  the  pan-Circassian  movement  is  a  m^or  force  in 
the  western  North  Caucasus,  and,  as  noted  in  the  preceding  sections,  there  are  also  significant  A^e 
blocs  in  Kabardino-Balkaria  and  Karachaevo-Chetkessia. 

Shapsugs: 

The  Shapsugs,  part  of  the  now  fi-agmented  Circasdan  peoples,  are  concentrated  in  the 
Lasorevsky,  Tuapse  and  Sochi  districts  of  Krasnodar.^®  Thdr  national  movement  has  pushed  for  the 
restoration  of  a  Shapsug  autonomy  on  the  bads  of  these  districts.  The  Shapsug  population  of  the 
r^on  is  extremely  small — approximate^  10,000  people  or  only  5%  of  the  total  population — ^and  is 
very  close  to  asdmilation.  Without  the  CTeation  of  an  autonomy  and  an  active  program  of  cultural 
development  that  this  would  bring,  the  Shapsugs  will  find  it  very  difiScult  to  maintain  thdr  identity  as  a 
distinct  ethnic  group. 

Other  Circassian  peoples  and  the  KNK  support  the  Shapsugs’  aspirations  for  political  and 
cultural  autonomy.  Although  the  Shapsugs  recdved  some  support  from  Ruslan  Khasbulatov  and 
Ramazan  Abdulatipov  in  Moscow  for  the  consideration  of  thdr  request  by  the  Russian  government, 
the  administrations  of  Krasnodar  and  the  dty  of  Sochi,  and  the  general  population  of  the  region  are 
openly  opposed  to  Shapsug  autonomy.  Like  the  Adygei,  however,  the  Sh^sug  have  refinined  from 
taking  radical  action  and  have  focused  on  the  promotion  of  thdr  cultural  autonon^  and  development 
through  offidal  channels  and  thdr  own  sodo-political  organizations. 


separate  languages  and  literary  traditions  by  the  Sovi^  government  to  complete  the  dissolution  of  the  Circasaans 
as  a  unified  peqtle. 

See  Larisa  Khaperdra^  ‘The  Constitutional  Processes  in  the  Northern  Caucasus,”  CMC  Bulletin,  Fdrruary 
1995,pp.48-51  (p.50). 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Shqrsup  were  distinguished  fiom  the  Adygei  in  the  late  1920s.  ThQr  were  the  largest 
of  the  western  A<fyge  tribes  and  were  setded  along  the  Black  Sea  coast  on  the  southeast  idopes  of  the  Caucasus. 
During  the  Caucasian  wars,  the  Sh^rsugs  suffered  particular^  heavy  losses  as  die  Rusrian  Ensure  secured  its 
position  on  the  Blade  Sea.  The  Soviet  government  briefly  granted  the  Sh^isugs  their  own  autonomous  oblast 
between  1925-1945  but  then  reclassified  them  as  Atb^geis  in  administrative  r^rms. 
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Cossacks:^ 

The  Cossacks  are  at  the  center  of  a  number  of  territorial  disputes  across  the  North  Caucasus  as 
a  result  of  the  1991  Law  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  Repressed  Peoples.  Cossack  territorial  demands 
represent  a  significant  threat  to  the  existing  borders  of  the  re^on  and  encourage  confi-ontation  with  the 
seven  national  republics.  Furthermore,  Cossack  demands  for  rehabilitation  and  the  restoration  of  their 
traditional  way  of  life  sedc  to  tih  the  balance  of  political  and  economic  power  in  thdr  &vor  even  in 
areas  where  they  comprise  a  minority  of  the  Rusrian-speaking  population. 

In  contrast  with  the  other  repressed  peoples  mentioned  in  the  1991  Law,  and  the  other  North 
Caucasian  peoples  with  territorial  claims,  the  Cossacks  have  been  extreme^  successful  in  capturing  the 
attention  of  Moscow  and  in  having  thdr  grievances  addressed.  In  part  this  is  the  result  of  the 
potentially  destabilizing  effects  of  thdr  territorial  and  political  demands.  The  primary  Actors  behind 
Moscow’s  attentiveness  are,  however:  the  Cossacks’  long  assodation  with  the  Russian  state;  thdr  role 
as  the  vanguard  of  the  Rusdan  Empire  in  the  North  Caucasus;  and  the  problems  faced  by  the  North 
Caucasus  Military  District  in  maintaining  the  requidte  force  levels.  In  addition,  there  are  a  numbo-  of 
prominoit  offidds  with  Cossack  ancestry  in  the  Rusdan  Government,  including  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Sergei  Shakhrai,  and  the  former  head  of  Krasnodar  Krai  and  oatwhile  Nationalities  Miiuster  Nikolai 
Y^orov,  who  was  appointed  as  aide  to  Preddoit  Ydtdn  for  nationalities  and  regional  policy  in 
August  1995.^* 


History  of  the  Cossacks  in  the  North  Caucasus: 

In  the  late  middle  ages,  Cossacks,  or  ‘fi-ee  warriors”  w^e  multi-ethnic  raiding  bands  that 
roamed  the  Euradan  region  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  Poland,  Muscovy  and  the  Crimean 
Khanate.^^  Although,  at  first,  they  were  predominately  Turkic  in  origin,  by  the  dxteenth  century 
Cossack  groups  with  dgnificant  Slavic  dements  had  formed.  Since  these  early  Cossack  bands  were 
composed  largety  of  male%  Slavic  Cossadcs  often  took  native  women  from  the  nomadic  peoples  of  the 
steppe  as  brides.  Gradually,  Cossack  groups  became  Slavic-speaking  as  mass  flight  from  s^dom  and 
coitral  control  in  Rusda  sent  large  groups  of  Slavs  into  the  steppe. 


This  sectHm  is  based  on  N.V.  Dzutsev,  E.V.  Frolova,  M.M  MagomedkhaDov,  ‘Problemy  vozrozhdenb'a 
seveidcav^&tddkhkazachestvYposttotalitainom6bshchestve,’’(iinpiiUishedinamiscript,  1994);  Brian  J.  Boe(^ 
‘Ktiban’  Cossack  Revival  (19S9-1993):  the  Beginnings  of  a  Cossack  National  Movement  in  tte  North  Caucasus 
R^on,”  (uiqwblished  manuscript,  1995),  and  Hill  and  Jewett,  Report  on  Effmic  Conflict,  pp.27-32.  For  a 
general  treatmoit  of  the  Cossack  question  see  Institute  of  Edinography,  Kazald  Rossi:  prosMoe,  nastoyashchee, 
budu^chee,  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  (Nkjscow,  1992). 

‘Yeltsin  Appoints  Yegotov  as  Aide,”OMRI  Daity Digest,  August  18, 1995. 

Fw  the  earfy  history  of  the  Cossacks  see  G.  Stdd,  Die  Entstehung  des  Kosakentums,  (Nifonich,  1953).  The  term 
‘tGossad^  is  semantical^  and  phoneticalfy  linked  to  that  of ‘Kazakh”-^the  nomadic  Tiukic  groiq)  native  to  die 
steppe  of  modern-day  Kazakhstaa  Both  terms  derive  from  the  Turkic  word ‘Qazaq”  or ‘free  man.” 
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The  first  scattered  Cossack  settlements  in  the  North  Caucasus  began  as  eaily  as  the  sbcteenth 
century  in  the  T«ek  region  present-day  Dagestan,  Stavropol’,  Chechnya,  Ingushetia,  North  Ossetia 
and  Kabardino-Balkaria),  and  later,  in  die  eighteenth  centuiy,  in  the  Kuban  present-day  Krasnodar, 
Adygeia  and  Karachaevo-Cherkessia).  Gradually  the  Russian  imperial  government  co-opted  the 
Cossack  elites  into  the  Russian  state,  and  incorporated  the  Cossack  military  political  organizations  (the 
hosts)  into  the  military  structure  of  the  empire.  Cossacks  became  a  spedal  military  caste  within  the 
Russian  empire  and  were  granted  corporate  privileges  in  land-holding  and  local  self-rule  in  exchange 
for  a  universal  military  service  requirement.^^ 

Although  they  loyally  served  the  Russian  state,  Cossacks  rarely  considered  themselves  to  be 
Russians.  Instead,  a  dual  identity  developed  over  time  in  which  a  Cossack  group  identity  and  an 
identity  as  servants  of  the  Russian  state  and  Tsar  coexisted.  Cossacks  tended  to  define  Russians  as 
inogorodnye  (those  fi’om  another  place  or  clan)  and  maintained  group  cohesiveness  by  shunning 
intermarriage  with  outsidas.  In  addition,  Cossack  cultural  traditions,  which  had  developed  as  a  result 
of  centuries  of  intaaction  with  native  peoples  of  the  steppe  and  Caucasus,  were  unique  and  diffa-ed 
sharply  fi-om  those  of  other  Slavic  groups.  As  the  age  of  the  ‘fi-ee  Cossacks’  ended,  Cossack  identity 
became  closely  linked  to  their  existence  as  membos  of  a  milhaiy  caste. 

In  spite  of  the  feet  that  Cossacks  played  a  mq'or  role  in  the  formation  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
Cossacks  were  often  fordbly  resettled  wiAout  thdr  permission.  After  the  late  dghteenth  century  and 
early  nineteenth  century,  mass  Cossack  settlemait  in  the  North  Caucasus  was  directed  by  the  Tsarist 
govemm^it,  for  example,  to  complement  the  construction  and  s^ement  of  lines  of  fortification  in  the 
region.  Indeed,  in  the  Rusrian-Caucasian  Wars,  Cossacks  became  the  instruments  of  Rusrian  imperial 
expansion  in  the  Caucasus.  After  the  wars,  Cossack  ^claves  provided  a  counter-wdght  to  the  native 
populations  in  almost  all  the  present  North  Caucasian  republics:  Kiz^^arsky  district  in  Dagestan; 
Shelkovd^  and  Naursky  districts  in  Chechnya;  Sunzhensky  okrug  betweai  Chechr^ra  and  Ingushetia; 
Mozdok  in  North  Ossetia;  the  Prokhladninsky  and  districts  in  Kabardino-Balkaria;  and  tire 

Batalpashinsky  present-day  Cherkessk)  and  Zelenchuksko-Urupsky  Cossack  districts  in  Karachaevo- 
Cherkessia. 

When  strict  Tsarist  controls  were  loosened  during  the  chaos  of  the  Russian  revolution  and  Civil 
War,  Cossack  republics  were  formed  in  the  Don,  Kuban  and  Terdc  regions  of  the  North  Caucasus. 
Cossack  national  movements  promoted  the  Cossacks  as  a  distinct  Slavic  group  and  asserted  their 
independence.  The  Bolshevik  victory,  however,  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  Cossack  military 
caste  and  in  the  1930s  the  Soviet  collectivization  of  agriculture  completed  the  virtual  elimination  of  the 
Cossack  way  of  life. 


For  a  genoal  hisbHy  the  Cossacks  and  their  rdations  with  the  Russian  slate  see  Philip  Longworth,  The 
Cossacks,  Constable  (LoiKlon,  1969). 
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The  Revival  of  the  Cossacks  in  the  North  Caucasus: 

The  revival  of  Cossack  activity  in  1989-1990  was  catalyzed  by  the  rise  of  non-Rusrian 
nationalism  in  the  republics  of  the  North  Caucasus,  and  the  corresponding  donands  of  the  North 
Caucasian  peoples  for  increased  political  status  and  territorial  change.  Li  addition,  an  influx  of  refiigees 
and  migrants  into  Krasnodar  and  Stavropol’  fi'om  other  areas  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  the  same 
period  encouraged  a  ‘nativist’  reaction  fi'om  those  who  percdved  themselves  to  be  besi^ed  by  ‘new¬ 
comers.’ 

Cossack  chibs  first  began  to  spring  up  in  Russia  and  in  the  North  Caucasus  in  1989,  with 
Kuban  Cossack  clubs  formed  in  Krasnodar,  and  Don  Cossack  clubs  in  Stavropol’.  The  first  Congresses 
of  Cossacks  in  Russia  convened  in  1990  and  the  first  Congress  of  North  Caucarian  Cossacks  took 
place  in  Decembo"  1991.  At  first,  the  Cossack  clubs  focused  on  ethno-cultural  revival,  encouraging  a 
dual  Rusrian-Cossack  identity  among  the  region’s  Slavic  inhabitants,  and  promoting  Cossacks  as 
indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  North  Caucasus  on  a  par  with  the  non-Russian  ‘titular  nationalities.” 

By  1991,  howeva-,  with  the  passage  of  the  Law  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  Repressed  Peoples, 
Cossack  leaders  fdt  that  th^  had  been  ^en  the  right  by  the  Rusrian  govanment  to  restore  previously 
existing  Cossack  territories.  The  Cossack  Congresses  thus  formulated  political  demands,  including  the 
transfer  of  Cossadc  enclaves  fi'om  the  republics  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ‘Rusrian’  territories  of 
Krasnodar  and  Stavropol’  and  restrictions  on  migration  into  the  r^on.  However,  there  was 
consida:'able  dissent  among  the  Cossack  leadership  as  to  ultimate  status  they  should  achieve  fi'om 
the  satisfiiction  of  these  donands;  the  status  of  a  military  caste  subordinate  to  the  Russian  government 
and  state,  or  the  status  of  a  distinct  ethnic  group  with  its  own  national-territorial  autonomy. 

As  a  result,  rince  1991,  Cossack  leaders  have  melded  the  two  goals  together,  pl^mg  a  dual 
game  that  appeals  rimuhaneoudy  to  two  diffo'^t  constituendes.  At  times,  to  both  mollify  its 
aggrieved  non-Rusdan  ndghbors  and  strengthen  its  case  for  political  attention,  the  Cossack  movement 
has  distanced  itself  fi'om  inq)t  Rusdan  policy  in  the  region  by  claiming  to  be  a  distinct  North  Caucadan 
people  equally  repressed  by  the  Russian  imperial  center  and  the  Soviet  regime.  At  others,  it  has 
attempted  to  win  support  from  the  Rusdan  govoiunent  by  stresdng  the  assodation  with  Russia  and 
Rusdans,  and  linking  the  Cossack  revival  to  the  Rusdan  national  revival  and  the  defense  of  the  Rusdan 
state.^  Both  approaches  have  achieved  results. 


For  exaiiq>le,  in  1991,  onbehalf  of  all  tie  Cossack  hosts  (tf  the  Russian  FederaticHi,  the  Union  of  Cossack  Annies 
of  Russia  e?q>ie8sed  its  rvillingness  to  wcuk  activeb^  with  the  Russian  government  on  issues  such  as  the  patrolling 
of  borders,  manning  cf  customs  posts,  and  local  pcdicing. 
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Cossack  Territorial  Demands  in  the  North  Caucasus: 

Spedficalfy,  since  1990  Cossack  territorial  demands  have  included: 

•  The  restoration  of  Terek  Cossack  autonomy  in  the  Mozdok  district  and  its  transfer 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  North  Ossetia  to  Stavropol’. 

•  The  restoration  of  the  pre-Revolutionaiy  Cossack  districts  of  Zelenchuksko-Urupsky 
and  Batalpashinsky  in  Karachaevo-Cherkesaa. 

•  The  restoration  of  Cossack  autonomy  in  the  Maikop  district  of  Adygeia. 

•  The  creation  of  a  Kuban  Cossack  republic  in  Krasnodar  Krai,  the  entire  territory  of 
Arfygda,  and  portions  of  Stavropol’  and  Karachaevo-Cherkessia. 

•  The  restoration  of  the  Cossack  oblasts  of  the  Don,  which  extend  across  Krasnodar  and 
Stavropol’  Krais  and  also  imply  territorial  claims  on  historic  Don  Cossack  lands  within 
Ukrainian  borders. 

•  The  restoration  of  the  territory  of  the  Sunzhensky  Terek  Cossacks  in  Chechnya, 
Ingushetia  and  North  Ossetia  to  its  pre-1928  bordaa,  and  the  transfer  of  the  enclave  to 
Stavropol’. 

•  The  transfer  of  the  Kargalinslqr,  Naursky  and  Shelkovsky  districts,  received  by 
Checheno-frigushetia  in  1957,  back  to  Stavropol’  Krai  as  traditional  lands  of  the  Terek 
Cossacks. 

•  The  restoration  of  other  To^ek  Cossack  lands  and  the  creation  of  an  autonomous 
republic  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Stavropol’. 

The  period  betweoi  the  summer  of  1992  and  the  winter  of  1993,  saw  the  peak  of  the 
confrontation  between  Cossacks  and  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  North  Caucasus  republics.  In 
January  1992,  representatives  of  the  Union  of  Cossack  Armies  of  Russia  had  held  meetings  in  Moscow 
with  top  Russian  ofBdals,  including  Sergei  Shakhrai  (himsdf  of  Terek  Cossack  origin),  to  push  for  the 
creation  of  a  federal  commission  that  would  draw  up  a  law  on  the  political  and  economic  rehabilitation 
of  the  Cossacks  in  Rusria.  After  this  meeting,  fee  Union  of  Cossacks  of  Southern  Russia  was 
established,  brin^g  together  fee  Terek,  Kuban,  Don  and  Stavropol’  Cossacks  in  a  loose  coalition  in 
fee  North  Caucasus. 

The  Union  of  Cossacks  of  Southern  Russia  presented  itself  as  a  direct  competitor  to  fee  KNK 
and  issued  a  set  of  general  demands,  ranging  from  fee  recognition  of  fee  Cossacks  as  a  rqjressed 
people,  to  fee  CTeation  of  national-territorial  formations  headed  by  an  elected  Ataman  wife 
representation  in  organs  of  local  government  at  all  levels.  The  Cossacks  also  demanded  that  the  federal 
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government  and  local  authorities  give  concrete  guarantees  that  land  in  the  r^on  would  not  be  sold  or 
transferred  as  a  result  of  privatization  without  the  permission  of  local  Cossacks.  In  particular,  this 
applied  to  any  proposed  sale  of  land  to  individuals  from  the  non-Russian  North  Caucasian  groups. 
Cossack  leaders  stressed  that  communal  land  ownership  by  Cossack  communities  was  essential  to 
Cossack  cultural  and  sodal  distinction,  fri  addition,  the  Union  of  Cossacks  of  Southern  Rusda  offered 
to  form  a  Cossack  military  force  to  guard  Russia’s  international  borders  in  the  re^on.  These  meetings 
and  of  increasingly  radical  demands  and  statements  from  Cossack  leaders  grabbed  the  attention  both  of 
Moscow  and  the  North  Caucasian  republics. 

Moscow’s  Policy  Toward  the  Cossacks: 

Following  the  earlier  example  of  the  Rusdan  Empire,  Moscow  sought  to  co-opt  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Russian  Federation,  harness  their  military  traditions,  and  channel  their  energies  away  from 
confrontation  with  the  state. 

hi  Jime  1992,  Russian  Preadent  Boris  Yeltan  issued  a  decree  supporting  ‘the  Cossack  revival 
movement  and  the  restoration  of  Cossack  economic,  cultural  and  patriotic  forms  of  self-government” 
in  the  Rusaan  Federation.  The  decree  recognized  the  rights  of  Cossacks  to  practice  traditional  forms  of 
local  administration  and  land  ownership  in  areas  that  would  be  defined  by  plebiscite.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  decree,  Cossacks  were  to  be  given  grants  of  land  and  Cossack  regiments  were  to  be 
created  by  the  Moiistry  of  Defense  to  defend  international  borders  and  maintain  law  and  ord^.  hi 
March  1993,  President  Yeltsin  sagned  an  additional  decree  creating  Cossack  units  as  part  of  the 
Russian  Federation’s  armed  forces  in  the  North  Caucasus.^^ 

The  March  1993  Decree  was  ^ledfically  intended  to  address  personnel  shortages  in  the 
Russian  forces  of  the  North  Caucasus  Militaiy  District  by  taking  advantage  of  Cossack  desires  to 
p«form  militaiy  service.  Since  the  formation  of  the  militaiy  district  in  1992-1993,  the  Russian  amty 
had  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  creating  the  necessaiy  infi^-structure  and  in  maintaining  the 
requisite  level  of  forces.  In  1993  alone,  1,500  men  deserted  from  units  of  the  North  Caucasus  Military 
District,  and  the  assessed  strength  of  the  ground  forces  was  38,000 — 20,000  men  short  of  the  district’s 
established  strength  of  58,000.  In  response  to  these  shortages,  a  number  of  Russian  military  eiqierts 
urged  the  creation  of  Cossack  contingents  to  supplonent  the  forces  in  Stavropol’  and  Krasnodar  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  district’s  headquarters.^ 


Deoee  of  March  IS,  1993  ‘On  the  Reforming  d  Military  Structures,  Frontier  and  hiterior  Forces  on  the 
Toiitoiy  of  the  North  Caucasian  Region  ci  the  Rusrian  Federation  and  State  Siqjpoit  for  the  Cossacks.” 

For  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  North  Caucasus  Military  District  and  the  nde  of  the  Cossacks,  see 
Lyudmila  Leontyeva,  ‘Where  do  Russia’s  Southern  Borders  TassT Moscow  News ,  No.  46,  November  12, 1993; 
and  also  Michael  Orr,  ‘The  R^onal  Nfilitary  BalarKe;  Cmiventional  and  Unconventional  Military  Forces 
Around  the  Ca^ian,”  presentation  at  conference  on  Oil  &  Caviar  in  the  Cation  (School  of  Oriental  and 
Afiican  Studies,  University  of  London,  February  23-24, 1995). 
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President  Yeltsin’s  decrees,  and  reports  that  Cossack  volunteers  from  villages  around 
Vladikavkaz  and  Mozdok  in  North  Ossetia  had  offered  thdr  services  to  the  North  Ossetian  National 
Guard  in  its  action  against  the  Ingush,  caused  a  stir  among  the  North  Caucasian  national  groups.  The 
KNK  made  attempts  to  accommodate  the  Cossacks  as  an  ‘indigenous  people”  of  the  r^on.  A  series 
of  meetings  were  held  and  a  flurry  of  agreements  were  signed  between  the  KNK  and  the  Cossacks.  In 
frigushetia,  after  the  de-escalation  of  the  conflict  with  North  Ossetia,  Ingush  President  Ruslan  Aushev 
actively  sought  to  co-opt  the  Cossacks  to  push  his  agenda  for  increased  regional  autonomy  with  the 
Russian  government.  President  Aushev  recognized  the  status  of  the  Cossacks  in  the  North  Caucasus  as 
a  separate  and  distinct  group  worthy  of  rehabilitation  and  a  took  a  prominent  Cossack  leader,  P. 
Kosov,  as  his  Adviser.**’ 

Since  March  1993,  however,  the  Russian  government  has  continued  to  elevate  the  status  of  the 
Cossacks  in  the  North  Caucasus  and  develop  them  as  a  potential  military  force.  In  .^ril  1994,  the 
Russian  Govemm^t  adopted  a  fluther  resolution  ‘On  the  Conception  of  State  Policy  Regarding 
Cossacks”  which  proposed  the  revival  of  the  Cossacks’  former  military-agricultural  structures,  and  the 
use  of  Cossack  formations  in  the  army,  internal  troops  and  customs  authority  in  the  Rusaan 
Federation.  The  resolution  stipulated  that  land  should  be  set  aside  for  Cossacks  in  the  form  of  a  state 
land  fund  which  would  be  allotted  to  the  Cossack  community  in  return  for  state  service,  fri  ^ite  of  the 
presence  of  Cossacks  in  all  of  the  frontio*  re^ons  of  the  Russian  Federation,  the  North  Caucasus  was 
again  singled  out  as  the  first  region  for  the  implementation  of  the  new  Cossack  policy. 

Li  December  1994,  Preadent  Yek^  also  established  a  Council  for  Cossack  Affairs  to  develop 
policy  toward  the  Cossacks  fluther.  The  Coundl  was  headed  by  the  Presid«it  and  included  the  Deputy 
Defense  Minist^,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Fed^  Counter 
Intelligence  Service,  the  Deputy  Secretaries  of  the  Security  Coun^  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Russian  border  guards.^  The  compoation  of  this  Coundl  indicated  the  perceived  importance  of  the 
Cossacks  from  a  military  and  strat^c  point  of  view.  The  creation  of  the  Council  and  the  ftict  that  the 
North  Caucasus  wo'e  singled  out  in  the  .^ril  1994  resolution  also  suggest  that  the  Cossacks  are  seen 
as  Moscow’s  buffer  against  the  demands  of  the  non-Russian  peoples  in  the  r^on  for  increased 
autonomy  and  territorial  change. 


For  Cossadcs  in  the  bender  r^ion  betweoi  Ingushdia  and  OiechiQ^  Ingushetia  is  now  seen  as  a  possiUe  aify 
and  a  counter-weight  to  ChechiQra’s  radicalism.  In  June  1995,  for  exanqde,  Cossadc  residents  d  the  Chechen 
village  of  Asanovskaya  on  the  border  with  Ingushetia  held  a  general  meding  in  which  th^  resolved  to  secede 
from  ChechiQra  and  jdn  Ingushdia  The  Cossack  leaders  noted  that  onfy  Ingushdia  could  protect  them  from 
arbitrary  actum  by ‘the  Dudayev  regime  and  indifierence  on  tire  part  the  federal  authorities,”  and  ^rpealed  to 
President  Aushev  to  petition  the  Russian  government  for  the  modification  of  die  Ingushdian-Chechen  borda. 
See  Natabn  Gorodetskrya,  ‘Cossadcs  of  Assiixrvdr^  Village  Decide  to  Secede  From  Chechnya,”  fin 

English),  June  14, 1995. 

See  Issa  Kostoyev,  ‘Should  Cossacks  be  Regarded  as  a  People?”  Moscow  News,  No.  10,  March  17-23, 1995. 
Kostcyev  writes:  ‘With  the  decrees  and  laws  on  the  status  of  Cossadcs  in  the  array,  on  Cossack  land  tenure,  on 
Cossadc  associations  and  (xamcils  under  the  Presid^t,  and  on  the  state  fimd  to  siq^rt  Cossadcs,  it  seems  that 
no  other  ptdUem  in  our  country  has  aroused  such  bureaucratic  enthudasa” 
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The  Status  of  the  Cossacks  in  the  North  Caucasus: 

Although  the  Russian  government  clearly  sees  the  Cossacks  as  an  instrument  of  its  polity  in  the 
North  Caucasus,  general  interest  in  Cossack  heritage  among  the  Russian  population  of  the  region  has 
waned  since  1993,  A  top  local  official  from  Stavropol’  Krai,  interviewed  by  the  SDI  Project  in  July 
1995  on  the  issue  of  the  Cossacks  in  the  r^on,  noted  that  the  Russian  population  in  Stavropol’  and 
Krasnodar  had  become  disilluaoned  with  the  Cossacks  as  a  group,  and  few  new  people  were 
re^stering  themsdves  with  the  organized  hosts  which  were  riddled  with  internal  diviaons.^^ 

The  Cossacks  are  now  perceived  by  the  non-Cossack  Russian  population  of  the  North 
Caucasus  as  a  retrograde  and  conservative  group — harking  back  to  a  pre-modem  past,  demanding  and 
recdving  subsidies  and  spedal  privileges  from  the  government,  and  interested  only  in  sdzing  land  for 
themselves.  Their  focus  on  agrarian  issues  has  alienated  the  urban  Russian  population  and  those  in  the 
region  mto'ested  in  promoting  entreprenoirial  activity,  industrial  development  and  economic  reform. 
The  fret  that  the  Cossacks  form  an  almost  ecclusively  male  sodety  has  also  complicated  thdr  claims  to 
be  an  ethnic  group  and  led  to  the  active  opposition  of  women’s  groups. 

The  offidal  from  Stavropol’  noted  that,  dnee  the  Russian  government’s  decrees  on  Cossack 
revival,  the  Stavropol’  and  Kra^odar  authorities  have  also  become  less  interested  in  the  Cossack 
movement.  They  resent  the  attempted  interference  of  Cossack  atamans  in  local  politics  and  the 
repeated  proposals  from  Cossack  Congresses  to  create  North  Caucasian  Cossack  rq)ublics  that  would 
concentrate  powo*  in  Cossack  hands.  In  addition,  there  have  been  no  Cossack  secesdons  from 
administrative  units  and  no  direct  clashes  with  local  authorities,  in  spite  of  radical  claims.  Cossack 
militancy  is  thus  now  seen  in  the  r^on  as  narrowfy-focused  and  concentrated  on  the  protection  of  the 
Cossacks’  individual  and  communal  property  and  thdr  new  piivil^es  from  Moscow. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  evoi  if  the  Cossacks  have  not  been  completely  n^itralized  as  a 
fretor  in  North  Caucasian  politics,  th^  have  bear  bought  off  by  the  Russian  state.  The  question 
remains  one  of  how  successful  this  purchase  has  been  and  whether  the  Cossacks  will  be  completely 
absorbed  into  state  structures  or  will  instead  prove  to  be  a  maverick  organization  opa^ating  on  the 
fringes  of  the  state.  The  outcome  of  the  conflict  in  Chechnya  and  its  impact  on  the  political  dtuation  in 
the  Nortii  Caucasus  are  key  in  this  regard,  as  the  next  section  of  the  report  indicates. 


In  contrast,  a  survey  carried  out  by  the  Center  for  Sociological  Studies  in  Vladikaniraz  in  North  Oss^ia,  at  the 
end  of  1994,  among  Terek  Cossadis  in  North  Ossetia,  Kdjardino-Balkaria,  Chechi^  Ingush^  and  Dagestan, 
showed  that  Cossack  identity  in  these  iqxiblics  was  relativety  high.  The  Russian  pqxdatKm  was  also  extr^ndy 
siqiportive  the  Cossadc  movement  and  Cossack  revh^  (see  Dzutsev,  Frolova  and  hhigmnedkhanov, 
‘Prbblenty...’).  In  all  of  these  rqxdjlics,  those  surveyed  noted  that  they  Mt  threatened  by  tiie  general  political  and 
economic  situation  The  general  conclusicm  fiom  this  is  that  where  the  Russian  population  &els  threatened  by 
the  other  ethnic  groups  of  the  North  Caucasus,  the  Cossacks  are  seen  as  the  defenders  of  Rusaan  national 
interests.  In  Krasnodar  and  Stavrqx)!’,  where  the  Russian  populaticm  fer  outweighs  the  other  North  Caucaaan 
groups,  the  percq)ticni  of  threat  is  not  so  great  and  a  more  critical  attitude  towards  the  Cossacks  is  thus  adopted. 


SECTION  V 


Chechnya^ 


# 


The  Faflure  of  Moscow’s  R^onal  Poli(7: 

Chechnya’s  struggle  with  Moscow,  like  that  of  Abkhaaa  and  South  Ossetia  with  Tbilisi,  is  the 
result  of  the  structural  legacy  of  the  USSR.  As  such,  Chechnya  is  the  most  extrane  example  of 
Russia’s  ad  hoc  regional  policy  run  agrormd.  The  struggle  centers  on  the  question  of  \^diether  the 
current  state  of  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  final.  Chechnya,  Abkhazia,  South  Ossetia  and  other 
would-be  secessionist  re^ons  of  the  successor  states  of  the  USSR,  such  as  Transdniester  and  Crimea, 
claim  that  it  is  not.  Radical  nationalist  leaders  in  these  r^ons  argue  that  the  successor  states  have 
inherited  all  the  ethno-political  contradictions  that  brought  down  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  result,  a 
fiirther  rormd  of  national-territorial  change  is  necessary. 

In  the  Chechen  case,  the  republics  of  the  North  Caucasus  all  shared  a  perception  that  thdr 
small  nations  had  been  cheated  by  the  administrative  structure  of  the  USSR.  As  a  result  of  bdng 
designated  as  autonomous  republics  and  oblasts,  rather  than  fiiUy-fledged  union  republics,  they  had 
been  deprived  of  influence  and  status.  At  the  same  time  other  peoples,  such  as  the  Georgians, 
Armenians,  Azeris  and  the  Balts,  who  were  hardly  more  numerous  than  North  Caucasians,  and  had  not 
enjoyed  such  a  long  period  of  independence  fi'om  Russian  rule,  had  been  granted  union  republics  and 
all  the  assodated  privileges. 

Indeed,  the  North  Caucasus  was  the  last  strategic  re^on  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Russian 
Empire  in  the  19th  century  as  Russia  consolidated  its  position  on  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  In  the 
Caucadan  Wars,  the  peoples  of  the  North  Caucasus  hdd  out  against  Russia  for  almost  40  years  and  it 
was  not  imtil  1865  that  the  re^on  was  fiiUy  ‘padfied.’  From  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  Chechnya  was 
at  the  heart  of  this  opposition  to  the  expandon  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  movement  of  Sheik  Mansur 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the  struggle  of  Imam  Shamil  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  the 
dbrechestvo  at  the  end  of  the  19th  and  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,^  the  establishment  of  the 
emirate  of  Uzun-Khadzh  during  the  Civil  War,  the  anti-Bolshevik  rebellions  of  the  late  1930s  and  early 
1940s,  and  the  partisan  wars  of  the  latter  half  of  the  1940s  were  all  part  of  a  long  tradition  of  Chechen 
struggle  for  national  liberation. 

The  collective  trauma  of  the  deportations  of  1944  was  amply  one  in  a  sequence  of  events  that 
shaped  the  psychology  of  the  republic  and  its  attitude  towards  Moscow.  Significantly,  Dzhokhar 

^  This  section  is  based  on  HUl  and  Jewett,  Report  on  Ethnic  Conflict,  ppA5-52.  Vasil’eva  and  Muzaev,  pp.5%^T, 

research  ccmducted  by  Magomedkhan  Magomedkhanov  prior  to  the  war  in  December  1994;  and  interviews  widi 
North  Caucasian  officials  and  those  dose  to  the  goverrunents  of  Russia  and  ChechiQ^  conducted  by 
Magomedkhan  Magomedkhanov,  Fiona  Hill,  and  other  members  of  the  SDI  Project’s  Wotl^g  Group  mi  the 
North  Caucasus  between  Spring  1994  and  July  1995. 

^  A  movement  of‘RobinHood”-^^pe  partisans. 
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Dudayev,  the  Chechen  leado*,  was  bom  the  year  of  the  deportation  and  spent  his  early  years  in  exile  in 
Kazakhstan.  The  1991  Law  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  Repressed  Peoples  was  thus  seen  by  many 
Chechens  as  offidal  recognition  of  thdr  right  to  restore  lost  independrace  and  create  their  own 
statehood. 

The  dispute  betweai  Chechnya  and  Moscow  is  thus  about  the  ultimate  political  status  of  the 
republic:  whether  it  will  become  an  indq)endent  state  like  the  former  union  republics,  or  remain  part  of 
the  Russian  Federation.  If  it  is  to  remain  part  of  the  Federation,  then  an  additional  question  must  be 
addressed:  what  form  will  this  federation  take?  Will  the  Rusdan  Federation  be  a  ‘real’  federation  with 
certain  key  powers  devolved  by  the  constituent  entities  to  the  center,  or  will  it  be  a  unitary  state  with 
some  supoiicial  tr^pings  of  soverdgnty  granted  by  the  cent^  to  a  handful  of  distinct  entities. 
Chechnya,  the  other  republics,  krais,  and  the  m^ority  of  the  larger  oblasts  of  the  Russian  Federation 
are  opposed  to  the  recreation  of  a  unitary  state.  As  noted  in  Sections  I  and  HI,  this  question  is  the  crux 
of  the  dd)ate  between  Moscow  and  the  Rusdan  regions. 

When  Russia  launched  the  war  against  Chechnya  in  December  1994,  this  debate  over  the 
stmcture  of  the  Russian  Federation  was  still  in  full  swing.  No  final  dedsion  had  been  reached  on  how 
to  approach  the  issue.  As  outlined  above  in  Section  m,  a  gradual  process  of  concluding  treaties  with 
the  Federation’s  key  constituent  units  had  bear  introduced  in  Fdrruary  1994,  with  the  first  treaty 
between  Moscow  and  Tatarstan,  but  the  end  point  of  this  process  and  the  kind  of  feda^on  that  might 
emerge  were  still  unclear.  In  addition,  the  entire  treaty  ^proach  had  evolved  in  Moscow  long  after 
Chechrya’s  secession.  It  was  a  response  to  the  &ct  that  Tatarstan,  a  strat^calfy-important  oil- 
produdng  republic  in  the  heart  of  the  Federation,  had  joined  Chechnya  in  rgecting  the  1992  Federal 
Treaty,  and  that  other  k^  republics,  such  as  the  diamond  produdng  area  of  Sakha-Yakutia,  h^  only 
signed  the  Federal  Treaty  under  protest.  The  treaty  process  was,  therefore,  designed  to  stop  the  rest  of 
the  Federation  from  unraveling.  It  maintained  a  dialogue  between  Moscow  and  the  petiph^  on  the 
most  critical  economic  and  political  issues,  while  putting  off  the  issue  of  the  ultimate  form  of  the 
Federation  until  the  confrontation  had  de-escalated.  Chechnya,  howevo*,  was  not  prepared  to  put  this 
all-important  issue  off.  It  rgected  the  treaty  process  out  of  hand,  and  demanded  that  Russia 
immediately  tackle  the  question  of  its  political  status  in  the  Federation. 

Thus,  in  Decanber  1994  when  Moscow  launched  the  military  attadc  on  Chechnya,  tha-e  was 
no  strategy  for  achieving  a  particular  status  for  Chechnya  witlun  the  Russian  Federation.  Prior  to 
interv^on,  the  gen^  political  goals  had  been  instead: 

•  to  get  rid  of  Dzhokhar  Dudayev,  who  had  provoi  to  be  a  particularly  intransigent  and 
tenadous  opponent; 

•  to  install  a  government  that  would  be  more  amenable  to  accommodation  with 
Moscow; 

•  to  prevent  any  dramatic  changes  to  the  post-1991  borders  of  the  Russian  Federation. 
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The  initial  state  of  unpr^aredness  of  the  Russian  military  for  the  war  that  emerged,  and  the 
feet  that  no  m^s  of  Grozny  were  even  available  to  distribute  to  the  troops,^  are  symbolic  of  the  overall 
conceptual  lag  on  the  &ture  of  both  Chechnya  and  the  Russian  Federadon.  Those  in  Moscow  \^1io 
took  the  decision  to  launch  a  foil-scale  attack  on  Chechnya  were  moving  into  uncharted  waters  and 
immediately  foimdered  on  a  sandbank.  In  August  1995,  when  this  report  was  written,  after  d^t 
months  of  destructive  conflict  in  Chechnya,  the  question  of  the  ultimate  status  of  Chechnya  remained 
unchanged  and  the  future  structure  of  the  Russian  Federation  was  still  in  doubt.'* 

After  December  1994,  what  began  as  a  political  conflict  over  the  structural  legacy  of  the  USSR 
between  the  Rusdan  Federation  and  one  of  its  ‘kibjects,”  assumed  the  dimensions  of  an  inter-ethnic 
conflict.  This  has  had  serious  repercusdons  for  ethnic  Chechens  living  in  the  rest  of  the  North  Caucasus 
and  the  Russian  Federation  as  a  \diole,  many  of  \dK)m  were  expdl^  from  their  homes  in  the  summer 
of  1995.  The  evolution  of  the  political  dispute  into  an  ethnic  conflict  was  as  much  the  direct  result  of 
the  propaganda  of  the  Chechen  leadership  as  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  Soviet  assodation  of  spedfic 
territorial-administrative  units  with  a  ‘titular  nationality.”  From  1991,  Dzhokhar  Dudayev  and  his 
assodates  repeatedly  stressed  that  it  was  the  sovereign  Chechen  people,  embodied  in  the  republic  of 
Chechnya-Ichkeria,  as  opposed  to  the  multi-ethnic  people  of  the  political-tmitorial  entity  of  Chechnya, 
who  had  exerdsed  thdr  right  to  self-determination  and  seceded  from  the  Russian  Federation.  Prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  December  1994,  however,  this  sole  identification  of  Chechnya  with  the  Chechen 
people  did  not  translate  into  violence  against  the  Russian  population  of  the  republic.  Indeed,  after 
secession,  the  sovereign  Chechen  people  proved  to  be  much  less  than  a  unity  and  were  more  likely  to 
perpetrate  violence  against  each  other  than  against  ethnic  Russians. 

The  Structural  L^acy  of  the  USSR  and  the  Crisis  of  Leadership  in  Chechnya: 

In  addition  to  the  concqrtual  lag  in  Rusda’s  r^onal  policy  before  December  1994,  several 
other  elements  contributed  to  the  escalation  of  the  conflict  between  Chechnya  and  Moscow.  The  most 
significant  of  these  was  a  direct  result  of  the  structural  legacy  of  the  USSR  and  the  feet  that  prior  to 
1991  Chechnya  had  been  an  autonomous  rather  than  a  union  republic.  This  fact  meant  that  Chechnya 
had  none  of  the  government  institutions  enjoyed  by  the  Rusdan  Federation  and  the  other  union 
republics  that  might  have  enabled  it  to  build  an  independent  state.  Its  Soviet-era  leadership  lacked 
experi^ce  in  sdf-govemance  as  a  result  of  the  symbolic  nature  of  its  autonomy  up  to  1991. 

The  new  Chechen  elite  that  rose  to  poww  after  the  collapse  of  the  USSR  was  composed  of 
radical  nationalists  from  the  political  fiinges  with  no  prior  administrative  experience;  leaders  of  the  so- 
called  ‘Chechen  Mafia’  who  specialized  in  ectra-legal  activities;  members  of  the  Chechen  diaspora  from 


See  Fred  EGatt,  ‘Russian  Nfilitaiy  Machine  Revealing  Rust  and  Wear  Forces  in  ChechiQa  Ill-Equiiq)ed,  Ql- 
Tiained,”  Washington  Post,  January  17, 1995. 

See  for  exan^le,  Alessandra  Stanl^r,  ‘Russian  Assault  Recaptures  Police  Station  in  ChechtQ^”  New  York 
T/rnes,  August  22, 1995.  Stardey  writes: ‘The  peace  negotiations  in  Grozny  have  bogged  down  over  the  issue  of 
Qiechnya’s  fiiture  political  status.  Russia  wants  Chechnya  to  remain  part  of  the  Russian  Federation,  but 
Chechen  leaders  continue  to  demand  indqrendence.” 
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outside  the  bordos  of  the  USSR  \vdio  had  little  idea  of  the  environment  in  \^d1ich  Chechnya  was 
operating;^  and  a  handful  of  educated  yoimg  idealists  whose  proposals  for  reform  were  thwarted  at 
eveiy  turn.  They  were  all  woefully  ill-equipped  to  deal  with  the  multiple  challenges  of  creating  a  new 
Chechen  nation  state  and  creating  a  functioning  market  economy. 

Although  there  was  a  university,  a  pedagogical  institute,  a  medical  institute,  and  an  oil  and  gas 
institute  in  Grozny,  none  but  the  latter — given  the  importance  of  the  oil  industry  in  the  region — could 
compete  with  Polities  in  the  Russian  Federation.  Throughout  the  Soviet  period,  there  was  a 
consequent  brain-drain  of  ambitious  Chechen  youth  toward  the  Federation  center.  The  most  highfy- 
skilled  political  cadres  and  economic  iqredalists  in  Chechnya  were,  therefore,  trained  outside  the 
republic  and  were  often  Russians  assigned  to  work  there  by  Moscow.  Ethnic  Rusaans,  for  example, 
accounted  for  around  20%  of  the  total  population  and  were  the  dominant  group  in  Grozny  and  other 
kqr  urban  centers.  Dzhokhar  Dudayev  himself  was  educated  in  elite  Soviet  military  schools  in  Tambov 
and  Moscow,  and  was  assigned  to  a  strat^c  bomber  base  in  Tartu  in  Estonia  until  1990.  He  came  to 
Chechnya  only  on  retirement  from  the  Soviet  airforce.® 

The  Chechnya  that  Dudayev  and  the  new  elite  inherited  was  an  impoverished  one.  Li  the 
1980s,  the  rural  r^ons  of  Checheno-Ligushetia  i^ere  ethnic  Chechens  and  Ingush  predominated,  had 
experienced  a  gradual  economic  decline  as  state  resources  were  diverted  towards  industrial 
developmait  and  the  booming  oil  industry.  By  the  late  1980s,  in  spite  of  promises  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  to  create  jobs  in  the  construction  and  food  processing  industries,  rural  unemployment  had 
increased  dramatically.  According  to  unofSdal  estimates  it  reached  as  high  as  30%  of  the  total  labor 
force  in  1991  (20%  in  ofSdal  estimates).’  This  uncalled  Chechen  and  Ligu^  labor  force  was  diverted 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  republic  to  find  seasonal  work  elsewhere,  while  skilled  workers  from  the 
central  regions  of  Russia  were  brought  in  to  work  in  the  oil  industry.  This  created  a  rifr  betweoi 
country  and  towm,  and  between  a  rural  Chechen  und^class  and  an  urban  Russian  elite.  The 
unemployed  and  rural  poor  were  the  sodal  base  for  radical  nationalism  in  Checheno-Ligushetia  and  for 
Dudayev’s  ‘Chechai  Revolution’  in  1991.  On  coming  to  power,  Dudayev  promised  to  turn  Chechnya 
into  ‘another  Kuwait’  and  to  ensure  the  feir  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  rqiublic. 

However,  Chechnya’s  preoninence  as  a  center  of  oil  was  dependent  on  its  ties  with  Rusda. 
The  republic’s  oil  industry  was  based  not  onfy  on  its  own  total  oil  reserves  of  ^proximately  30  million 
tons,  but  also  on  the  recdpt  from  Russia  of  an  average  of  17-19  million  tons  of  crude  oil  a  year  for 
processing  at  its  refineries.  As  a  result  of  Dudayev’s  midiandling  of  the  relationship  with  Moscow,  by 
1994  crude  oil  refining  in  Chechiya  had  dropped  to  an  all  time  low  of  1.2  million  tons.’  This  was  in 

^  Such  as  Yusef  Shamsedin,  the  erstwhile  Chechen  Ftneign  Mnister,  who  was  bom  in  Jordan 

^  See  for  exanq)le,  Steven  Erianger,  ‘Chechen  Warrior  Chief  Soviet  Amy  Credentials,”  New  York  Times, 

December  15, 1994. 

^  See  Vasil’eva  and  Muzaev,  p.S8-S9. 

^  See  Elaine  Holdbof^  ‘Oil  and  tire  Burning  of  Grozny,”  Jane ’s  Intelligence  Review,  Volume  7,  Number  6, 1995 

(ipp.253-257). 
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Stark  contrast  to  the  situation  in  Tatarstan,  another  major  oil-producing  r^on,  where  a  relationship 
with  Moscow  was  carved  out  and  oil  production  was  maintained.  Li  this  respect,  Tatarstan  benefit^ 
from  the  considaable  experience  and  political  acumen  of  the  former  Soviet  party  boss  and  new 
political  leader.  President  Mintimer  Shaimiev,  \n*o  was  able  to  chart  a  moderate  political  course 
between  the  oppo^g  demands  of  the  radical  Tatar  nationalists  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Moscow  on  the 
other. 


Li  Chechnya,  poor  leadership  after  1991  ©cacerbated  the  difficulties  of  the  1980s.  Preadent 
Dudayev’s  background  and  training  in  the  Soviet  military  academy  prepared  him  admirably  for  the  job 
of  creating  the  Chechen  armed  fiirces,  as  attested  by  the  Chechen  success  in  keeping  the  Russian  army 
at  bay  for  several  months  in  1994-1995,  but  it  did  not  provide  him  with  the  fiindmental  knowledge  for 
building  a  new  state. 

During  the  Dudayev  poiod,  the  sodal  structure  of  Chechnya  was  sev^ely  distorted  with 
practically  the  entire  male  population  imder  arms  and  the  repubhc’s  income  generated  by  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  Chechens  engaged  in  commerce  in  Russia  and  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Chechen  diaspora.  Industrial  and  agricultural  production,  the  education  system  and  health  care 
all  coll^sed.  Unemploymoit  rose  precipitously.^  Chechen  groups  b^an  to  engage  in  bandit  attacks  on 
trains  on  the  Baku-Rostov  main  line,  steal  cattle  from  ndghboring  Dagestan,  highjack  airtransport  in 
Krasnodar  and  Stavropol’,  and  aigage  in  a  range  of  oth«-  illegal  activities.  These  groups  were  all 
lumped  together  under  the  general  rubric  of  the  ‘Chechen  Mafia’  by  the  local  population,  increasing  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Chechens  as  a  group  and  feeding  into  a  broader  and  extremely  n^ative  Rusaan 
stereotype  of  ‘People  of  Caucaaan  Nationality”  and  thdr  rdationship  to  organized  crime.  One 
prominent  Chechen  Historian,  Professor  Yavus  Akhmadov,  described  life  under  Dudayev  in  an  article 
in  a  re^onal  new^aper  in  1995  in  the  following  manner:  ‘The  people  were  left  with  only  three  options 
to  sustain  themselves:  war,  robbery  and  petty  trading.”*® 

General  Dudayev’s  political  naivete  and  bad  judgement  compounded  the  economic  difficulties. 
Li  swearing  his  oath  of  office  on  the  Koran,  as  acknowledgement  of  the  support  of  the  Mudim  clergy 
and  Islamic  nationalist  parties  in  his  bid  for  pow©*,  Dudayev  fed  into  Russian  fears  of  the  rise  of  Islamic 
fundamentalism  in  the  North  Caucasus.  These  fears  grew  in  step  with  the  increaang  political  influence 
of  the  Chechen  clans  or  leips,  and  the  Chechen  Muslim  cl©^. 


There  are  no  relid>le  figures  fi>r  unen^toyment  in  this  period.  As  fir  as  industrial  and  agricultural  production 
are  concerned,  howev^,  they  by  30%  and  46%  respective^  in  1992  alone.  This  information  on  the  colhy>se 
of  die  Chechen  econmiy  and  soci^  is  based  (m  MagomeiSdian  Magmnedkhanov’s  interviews  in  the  North 
Caucasus  and  his  own  travels  to  Chechnya  in  the  period  leading  iq>  to  Decemb^  1994.  For  another  view  of  the 
{Hbblems  fiiced  by  Chechnya  in  this  period  see  Steph^  Bandelman,  “rhe  Guns  of  Grozi^,’’  in  his  bode 
Comrade  Criminal:  The  Theft  of  the  Second  Russian  Revolution,  hfichael  Josq>h  (London,  1994),  pp. 192-208. 
Handelman  suggests  that  ty  1993,  for  example,  there  were  an  estimated  150,000  firearms  in  Grozny,  for  a 
pr^Nilation  of 400,000. 

Yavus  Akhmadov,  ‘Vinovaty  deazalis’  vse ...,”  Navoe  Delo  (Makhachkala)  March  3, 1995. 
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As  modem  civil  sodety  ceased  to  fimction  in  Chechnya,  the  Chechen  political  culture  came  into 
play.  This  political  culture  was  traditionally  highly-decentralized  and  non-hierarchical,  rooted  in 
territorially-based  extended  femily  units,  the  teips.  Once  Dudayev  dissolved  the  Chechen  parliament  in 
1993,  the  role  of  the  legislative  branch  devolved  by  de&ult  to  the  traditional  stmctures.  Issues  of  state 
dgnificance  began  to  be  decided  in  meetings  of  the  teips  rather  than  sesrions  of  parliament.  Instead  of 
analysts  and  experts  as  presidential  advisers,  Dudayev  turned  to  the  elders  of  the  teips  and  to  religious 
leaders.  no  parliamoitary  representatives  on  hand,  those  oirtride  the  teip  system  had  few  options 
for  maldng  themselves  heard  other  than  protest. 

As  a  result,  there  was  an  exodus  of  Rusaans  from  the  republic  to  Stavropol’  and  Krasnodar. 
These  were  the  oil-industry  workers,  engineers,  teachers,  and  doctors.  Li  1992-1993,  for  example, 
approximately  150,000  Russians  left  Chechnya.^  Their  numbers  were  swelled  by  skilled  Chechens, 
starving  the  republic  of  the  m^ority  of  its  administrators  and  those  who  kept  the  economy  functioning. 

Li  the  period  before  December  1994,  therefore,  Dudayev’s  popularity  had  plummeted — not  only 
among  the  political  elite  but  also  among  the  population  as  a  whole.  As  the  unfolding  of  events  in 
Chechnya  from  late  1991-1994  illustrates,  ordy  the  goieral  anti-Chechen  polides  of  Moscow,  as 
opposed  to  its  ^ledfically  anti-Dudayev  polides,  kept  Preadent  Dudayev  in  place  as  the  percdved 
guarantor  of  national  interests  and  of  the  soverdgnty  of  Chechnya-Ichkeria.  These  polides  included 
two  other  atten^ted  direct  military  interventions,  and  the  finandal  and  indirect  military  support  of 
numerous  coup  attempts  by  the  Chechen  opposition. 

Chechnya’s  Secession  and  the  Evolution  of  the  Dispute  with  Moscow: 

The  sequrace  of  events  leading  up  to  the  war  between  Moscow  and  Chechnya  is  complicated. 
It  was  initially  ^rarked  by  the  gradual  realization  in  1989  and  1990  that  Moscow  would  not  raise  the 
political  status  of  the  peoples  of  the  North  Caucasus  within  the  USSR.  Li  1989,  even  the  Chechen 
rqrresentative  to  the  Soviet  Congress  of  People’s  Deputies,  Ruslan  Khasbulatov,  who  would  later 
become  the  Speaker  of  the  Russian  Parliament,  denied  that  the  small  ethnic  groups  of  the  Rusdan 
Federation  had  any  particular  right  to  national  autononty.  Li  addition,  the  conservative  Soviet 
parliamoits  of  the  North  Caucasian  republics  were  anxious  to  retain  thdr  positions  and  privileges  and 
were  not  prepared  to  confront  Moscow  on  the  issue. 

1.  The  Chechen  Revolution: 

Li  November  1990, 1,000  Chechens  from  across  the  Chechen-Ligudi  republic  convoied  at  the 
first  All-National  Congress  of  the  Chech^  People  (ANCCP)  in  Grozny.  Ha'e  Air  Force  M^or- 
G«ieral  Dzhokhar  Musaevich  Dudayev,  the  commander  of  the  Soviet  air  force  base  in  Tartu,  Estonia, 
was  elected  as  the  chair  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  ANCCP.  Dudayev’s  presti^ous  title. 


See  Valeiy  Tishkov  The  Ambitions  of  Leaders  and  the  Arrogance  of  Power,”  CMG  Bulletin,  Fd>iuaiy  1S>95, 
P-4. 
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impressive  service  record  and  connections  in  the  upper  echelons  of  Soviet  society  were  the  fectors 
in  his  election. 

Radical  nationalist  groups,  including  the  Vainakh  Democratic  Party,  the  Islamic  Way,  the 
Green  movement,  and  the  Caucasus  Sodety  joined  the  Executive  Committee.  In  addition  to  Dudayev, 
the  Committee’s  First  Dq)uty  Chairman  was  Yusup  Soslambekov  (a  manber  of  the  coundl  of  the 
Vainakh  Demooutic  Party).  The  other  key  deputies  were  Zemlikhan  Yandarbiev  (Chairman  of  the 
Vainakh  Democratic  Party),  and  Khusdn  Akhmadov  (a  former  deputy  of  the  Checheno-Ingushetia 
parliament).  During  the  congress,  representatives  issued  a  declaration  stating  that  the  Chechen  republic 
should  be  restored  as  a  soverdgn  entity— The  Chechen  Republio-Ichkeria— which  should  have  equal 
status  with  the  Russian  Federation  in  the  USSK 

The  ANCCP  qmckly  emerged  as  the  most  powafiil  political  organization  in  the  republic.  It 
was  heavily  supported  by  those  in  the  Chechen  ‘black  market’  vvko  hoped  to  replace  supporters  of  the 
Soviet-CTa  Chechen  leader  Doku  2^vgaev  in  key  economic  positions,  espedally  in  the  oU  sector.  Black 
marketea^  became  the  primary  fiinders  of  the  ANCCP’s  and  later  Dudayev’s  Chechen  National 
Guard.  The  ANCCP  also  won  backing  from  nascent  radical  Idamic  movements  among  the  Muslim 
clergy,  and  the  elders  of  the  teips. 

As  a  result  of  its  widespread  support,  the  ANCCP’s  actions  elidted  an  immediate  response 
from  the  local  govranment.  The  day  after  the  ANCCP  congress,  the  parliament  of  Checheno-Ingushetia 
also  adopted  a  declaration  of  sovereignty.  It  refiised,  however,  to  sanction  the  idea  of  secession  from 
the  Rusdan  Federation.  Consequaitly,  tire  ANCCP  denounced  the  parliament  for  political  cowardice 
and  demanded  its  dissolution.  On  May  25,  1991,  Dudayev,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  ANCCP’s 
Executive  Committee,  announced  that,  as  a  result  of  the  declaration  of  soverdgnty,  the  Checheno- 
Ingushetia  parliament  had  lost  all  legitimacy  and  the  ANCCP  and  the  Executive  Committee  had 
become  the  only  Intimate  power  in  the  rqrublic. 

The  critical  juncture  came  in  August  1991,  when  the  conservative  parliament  of  Checheno- 
frigushetia  wavered  over  whetha-  to  support  the  abortive  putsch  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Dudayev  and  the 
Ececutive  Committee  sazed  the  opportunity  to  win  both  the  support  of  the  republic’s  population  and 
the  Rusdan  leadership  to  ovatkow  the  parliament  and  its  Chairman,  Doku  Zavgaev.  Ruslan 
Khasbulatov’s  call,  as  acting  Chairman  of  the  Rusdan  parliament,  for  the  removal  of  all  those  leaders  of 
the  Rusdan  Fedaration’s  republics  who  had  supported  the  putsch  spurred  Dudayev  into  action. 
Members  of  the  ANCCP  national  guard  seized  control  of  the  television  and  radio  stations,  enabling 
Gaieral  Dudayev  to  ^peal  directly  to  the  Chechen  population  to  overthrow  the  old  Soviet 
fumeniklatura. 

The  feet  that  the  Russian  government  was  anxious  to  be  rid  of  Zavgaev  was  a  m^or  fector  in 
Dudayev’s  initial  success.  At  this  juncture,  the  view  in  Moscow  was  that  the  ANCCP’s  declarations 
wore  larg^  demonstrative  and  that  Dudayev  would  establidi  an  essentially  pro-Russian  government  in 
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Grozny.  Li  late  August,  the  Rusaan  government  sent  a  membw  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Rusaan 
parliament.  General  Aslanbek  Aslakhanov,  and  the  deputy  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Russian  Coimdl  of 
Ministers,  Riga  Grd^esheva — both  prominent  Chechens — to  Grozny  to  attend  an  emergen(ty  session  of 
the  Checheno-Ingushetia  parliament.  Moscow’s  envoys  warned  Zavgaev  publicly  that  he  should  not 
use  force  to  resolve  the  political  crisis  in  the  republic.  This  warning  demoralized  the  supporters  of  the 
parliament  and  galvanized  the  ANCCP,  which  put  up  barricades  in  the  c^ter  of  Grozny  and  effectively 
sdzed  control  of  the  dty. 

Nevertheless,  the  parliament  refused  dther  to  dissolve  itself  or  to  dismiss  Zavgaev.  In  response, 
on  September  1, 1991  the  ANCCP  unilaterally  declared  the  Checheno-Ingushetia  parliament  disbanded 
and  created  its  own  temporary  l^slative  body.  On  September  6,  the  ANCCP  National  Guard  stormed 
and  sdzed  the  building  wh^e  the  parliament  met  and  forced  Zavgaev  to  dgn  a  letter  of  resignation  and 
flee  Grozny,  thus  completing  the  ‘Chechai Revolution.’ 

2.  Confrontation  with  Moscow: 

Confl'ontation  with  Moscow,  and  other  Chechoi  organizations,  was  irmnediate.  Although 
Russian  President  Yeltsin  and  acting  Chairman  Khasbulatov  had  initially  expressed  support  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Checheno-Ingushetia  parliament,  the  radical  tactics  of  Dudayev  and  his  organization 
in  September  were  cause  for  concern.  Events  had  spun  out  of  Moscow’s  control. 

As  a  result,  Preadmt  Yeh^  now  announced  that  all  Soviet  bodies  that  had  supported  the 
August  putsch  should  be  abolished  only  in  accordance  with  the  Rusdan  Constitution.  A  r^id  series  of 
flying  vi^  to  Grozny  by  prominent  offidals  was  launched.  On  September  1 1,  a  delegation  headed  by 
Russian  State  SeCTetaiy  Gennady  Buibulis  travded  to  Grozny  to  convince  the  parliament  to  disband 
itself  voluntarily  and  hold  elections  in  an  orderly  maimer.  On  Sqitember  14,  Ruslan  Khasbulatov  also 
arrived  in  Grozny.  In  re^nse  to  these  direct  interventions,  the  parliamoit  Anally  stepped  aside  on 
Sqptember  15,  and  a  32-member  Proviaonal  Supreme  Soviet  (comprising  members  of  the  formCT 
parliament,  Rusaan  deputies  and  various  political  parties)  was  created.  Elections  vdiere  scheduled  for 
November  17  and  the  Soviet  was  instructed  to  serve  as  an  interim  l^slative  organ. 

Howev^,  as  many  of  the  members  of  the  Soviet  were  former  deputies  of  the  disbanded 
parliament,  the  ANCCP  opposed  its  creation.  Dudayev  and  the  ANCCP  Executive  Committee 
aimoimced  that  they  would  not  conform  to  a  diktat  fi'om  Moscow,  and  proceeded  to  try  to  assert 
control  ovCT  the  Provisional  Soviet  by  having  ANCCP  members  included  in  prominent  po^ons.  When 
the  Soviet  foiled  to  yield,  the  Executive  Committee  denounced  it  as  ‘i)rovcx:ative  and  subversive”  and 
declared  its  dissolution.  On  October  6,  Rusaan  \^ce-Preadent  Aldcsandr  Rutskoi  flew  to  the  republic 
to  intercede  with  both  the  ANCCP  and  the  Proviaonal  Soviet.  Rutskoi’s  directives  were  ignoral.  On 
the  night  of  October  7-8  the  ANCCP  National  Guard  stormed  the  Checheno-Ingushetia  Coundl  of 
Ministers  and  KGB  buildings.  In  the  chaos,  a  KGB  offico-  was  injured,  and  the  Provisional  Supreme 
Soviet  went  into  hiding.  On  October  9,  the  Rusitian  parliament  passed  a  resolution  on  the  political 
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atuation  in  Chechenoingushetia.  Th^  demanded  that  all  anned  formations  disband  and  hand  in  thdr 
weapons  by  October  10  and  that  the  Proviaonal  Supreme  Soviet  be  rdnstated  as  the  sole  authority  in 
the  republic. 

At  this  juncture,  Dudayev  raised  the  stakes  even  further  and  proclaimed  Russia’s  move  a 
‘Virtual  declaration  of  war  on  tiie  republic.”  He  proceeded  to  announce  the  mobilization  of  all  men 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  55.  Yelt^  countered  this  by  threatening  to  take  measures  to  ‘hormalize 
the  situation”  in  the  event  that  the  ANCCP  did  not  comply.  Yeltan’s  ultimatum  simply  strengthened 
the  resolve  of  Dudayev’s  supporters  who  ignored  the  threat.  Opposition  movements  to  Dudayev  and 
the  ANCCP  did,  however,  spring  up  around  the  republic,  centered  on  the  Provisional  Supreme  Soviet, 
liberal-democratic  parties,  and  those  elites  threatened  by  Dudayev’s  assumption  of  power.  Rival 
demonstrators  thus  clashed  in  the  streets  of  Grozny. 

On  October  27,  1991,  in  the  face  of  ofSdal  protests  from  the  Yeltsin  government  and  the 
Checheno-frigudietia  Provisional  Supreme  Soviet,  Dudayev  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
ANCCP  held  pread^tial  elections.  The  Executive  Committee  claimed  that  77%  of  the  electorate  had 
participated  and,  of  these,  85%  had  elected  Dzhokhar  Dudayev  as  president.*'*  On  the  basis  of  this 
election,  Dudayev  declared  the  Law  on  the  State  Soverdgnty  of  the  Chechen  Republic  on  November 
2,  which  was  Chechnya’s  ^  facto  secestion  from  the  Rustian  Federation.  He  simultaneously  convened 
a  session  of  the  KNK  in  Grozny  under  the  slogan  of  ov^tuming  the  imperial  forces  of  Russia  to 
en^hasize  the  rupture  with  Moscow. 

The  oppotition  to  Dudayev  refiised  to  accept  both  the  dections  and  Dudayev’s  declarations 
and  vowed  to  press  ahead  with  the  elections  oii^nally  scheduled  by  Moscow  and  the  Provitional 
Supreme  Soviet  for  November  17.  As  a  result,  Chechnya  seemed  likely  to  ^lit  into  two  parallel  state 
formations.  This  was  changed,  however,  by  the  actions  of  the  Russian  govonment. 

3.  The  First  Russian  Military  Intervention  in  Chechnya: 

Ignoring  warnings  from  his  advisors  that  the  situation  was  explotive,  on  November  8,  1991, 
Russian  President  Yeltsin  declared  a  state  of  emergency  in  Checheno-lhgushetia  and  ordered  a  total  of 
2,500  int^or  ministry  troops  to  the  r^on.  Dudayev  re^nded  by  declaring  martial  law,  and 
mobiliting  voluntea^  to  the  Chechen  National  Guard  to  protect  the  soverdgnty  of  the  rq)ublic.  Ks 
supporters  surrounded  the  Interior  Ministry  building,  hemming  in  an  estimated  600  Soviet  intoior 
troops  that  had  already  been  airlifted  into  Grozi^.  Faced  by  the  threat  of  Rustian  fed^al  troops 
descenchng  on  the  republic,  political  groups  which  had  previously  opposed  Dudayev  now  rallied  round 
and  declared  support.  The  resistance  of  the  Provisional  Supreme  Soviet  immediatdy  dissolved. 

Fearing  that  attempts  to  implement  the  state  of  emergency  would  lead  to  bloodshed,  the 
Russian  parliament  voted  to  rqreal  Ydttin’s  decree.  Soviet  television  subsequently  showed  several 
hundred  Russian  troops  leaving  Grozny  in  tourist  buses,  as  Chechen  national  guardsmen  fired 
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automatic  weapons  in  the  air  in  cdd>ration.  To  the  Chechens,  Moscow  had  c^itulated  before  the 
Chechen  Revolution.  Dudayev’s  position  as  the  protector  of  national  interests  was  thus  secured. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops,  the  situation  in  Grozny  stabilized.  Dudayev  lifted 
martial  law  on  November  21, 1991  and  ordered  his  National  Guard  to  withdraw.  However,  he  adhered 
to  a  November  26  deadline  for  the  commencement  of  general  conscription  for  a  Chechen  army  and 
granted  every  man  over  the  age  of  16  the  right  to  bear  arms,  including  automatic  weapons.  In  1992,  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  from  Chechnya  left  behind  large  arsenals  of  Soviet  weaponry, 
including  tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers  which  allowed  Dudayev  to  build  up  his  military  forces. 

4.  Hie  B^jmning  of  the  Opposition  Movement  to  Dudayev: 

After  November  1991,  Dudayev  set  about  creating  the  state  structures  of  government — 
including  a  new  parliament.  Authority  was,  howevo*,  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Preadent.  This 
resulted  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  political  rifts  within  the  former  Bcecutive  Committee  of  the  ANCCP. 
The  intonal  power  struggle  between  Preadent  and  Parliament  in  Moscow,  that  began  in  1992,  was 
mirrored  in  Grozr^  in  the  same  period,  fri  the  initial  phases  of  the  struggle,  Yaragi  Mamodaev,  who 
became  Chechen  Prime  Moiister  in  May  1992,  pushed  for  the  executive  branch  to  be  strengthened,  and 
rgected  parliamentary  control  over  the  activity  of  the  government  and  its  ministers.  The  parliamentary 
m^ority,  however,  headed  by  Parliament  Chairman,  Khusdn  Akhmadov,  d^nanded  that  the 
government  be  formed  only  with  the  agreement  of  the  parliam^  and  that  the  executive  branch  be 
accoimtable  to  the  legislature. 

fri  the  summer  of  1992,  contradictions  within  the  Chechen  government  increased  as  a  result  of 
a  dispute  over  the  distribution  of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Chechen  oil  and  petrolmn  products.  New 
political  frctions  coalesced  arour^  Prime  Mmisto*  Mamodaev  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Grozny 
Municipal  Assembly  Beslan  Gantamirov,  and  around  the  head  of  the  Pretident’s  Council  on  External 
Economic  Relations,  Ruslan  Utsiev,  and  the  hfinster  of  the  Interior,  Sultan  Albakov.  The  Democratic 
opposition  in  Chechnya  also  reasserted  itself  to  demand  changes  in  the  power  structure  and  new 
elections. 

As  fer  as  relations  with  Moscow  wwe  concerned,  in  March  1992,  Chechnya  joined  Tatarstan  in 
refusing  to  agn  Yeltsin’s  Federal  Treaty  for  the  Russian  Federation.  The  Russian  government  made 
considerable  efrbrts  to  p^suade  Dudayev  to  sign  on,  holding  n^otiations  in  Dagomys  in  Krasnodar 
Krai  in  May  1992,  bringing  Chedien  parliamentary  ddegations  to  Moscow  to  discuss  a  sq)arate  draft 
treaty,  siding  ddegations  from  Moscow  to  Grozny,  and  continuing  to  subadize  the  Chechen 
economy  from  the  Rusaan  budget,  to  the  tune  of  7.5  billion  rubies  in  1992.^*  These  efforts  WCTe, 
however,  complicated  by  the  outbreak  of  conflict  betwe^  North  Ossetia  and  Ingushetia  in  October 
1992. 


See  Epicenter  (Center  for  Economic  and  Political  Research),  "The  Pditical  Situation  in  the  North  Caucasus,”  in 
the  series  The  Political  Situation  in  Russia,  No.2  (3),  (Moscow  January  1993),  p.l6. 
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5.  The  Second  Russian  Military  Intervention  in  Chechnya: 

FolloAving  the  imposition  of  a  state  of  emergency  in  the  contested  Prigorodny  district  of  North 
Ossetia,  Rusaan  troops  were  deployed  to  separate  the  warring  parties.  They  were  also  ordered  into 
higushetia  to  prevent  Ingush  from  Chechnya  from  joining  the  fighting,  and  to  block  reported  arms 
shipments  by  the  Chechens.  In  the  absence  of  a  cleaify  demarcated  border  between  Chechnya  and 
Ingushetia,  Dudayev  percdved  the  arrival  of  the  Rusrian  tr(x>ps  in  higushetia  as  ‘hn  act  of  aggression.” 

In  eariy  November  1992,  Russian  forces  moved  east  aaoss  acknowledged  Ingushetian 
territoiy  into  areas  claimed  by  Chechiya.  Confrontation  between  Chechnya  and  Rusria  seemed 
inevitable.  The  KNK,  led  by  Chechnya,  demanded  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  Russian  troops, 
threatening  to  send  in  a  confederation  force  to  defend  the  republic,  and  the  opporition  rallied  around 
Dudayev.  To  avoid  another  politically  damaging  military  stand-of^  and  a  potential  North  Caucasus¬ 
wide  crisis,  Yeltrin  ordered  the  Russian  troops  back  to  designated  Ingush  territoiy.  Again,  it  seemed 
that  Moscow  had  backed  down. 

6.  The  Rise  of  the  Opposition  Movement  to  Dudayev: 

Once  the  Russian  threat  evaporated,  the  deterioration  of  the  republic’s  economy,  coupled  with 
Dudayev’s  inability  to  ovo'come  the  republic’s  political  divisions,  reactivated  the  opporition.  In  early 
1993,  a  three-way  power  struggle  empted — between  the  Chechen  Prime  Minister  and  President 
Dudayev,  between  the  Parliament  and  President  Dudayev,  and  between  the  opporition  and  President 
Dudayev  erupted. 

Moscow  seized  the  opportunity  to  exploit  the  contradictions  within  the  Chechen  leadership. 
The  Head  of  the  Russian  Constitutional  Court,  Valery  Zorkin,  met  with  representatives  of  the  Chechen 
opporition  in  Moscow,  who  allied  that  most  of  the  dtizois  of  the  republic  opposed  General 
Dudayev’s  ‘briminal  clan  regime”  and  were  not  in  fevor  of  Chechnya’s  secesrion  from  the  Russian 
Federation.  In  January  1993,  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Sogd  Shakhrai,  and  First  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  Rusrian  parliament’s  upper  chamber  Ramazan  Abdulatipov  also  held  talks  in  Grozny  with  the 
Chechen  opposition. 

These  talks  coindded  with  the  publication  of  the  Russian  Security  Coundl’s  December  1992 
reports  on  the  need  to  bolster  pro-Rusdan  forces  in  the  North  Caucasus.  The  reports  provided  the 
rationale  for  refudng  to  find  a  jnodus  viveruU  with  Dudayev’s  Chechen  government,  and  for  promoting 
Chechen  oppodtion  movements.  Thus  a  pattern  was  established  of  meetings  between  top  Rusdan 
oflBdals  and  prominent  members  of  the  Chechai  oppodtion.  The  juncture  marked  the  aid  of  attempts 
to  negotiate  with  the  Chechen  leadership  aroimd  Dudayev,  and  the  begoining  of  attempts  to  put  pro- 
Russian  forces  in  power  in  place  of  Dudayev. 

Ignoring  his  opponents,  Dudayev  subsequently  produced  a  draft  constitution  Much  would 
greatly  extend  the  role  of  the  Preddent  and  allow  him  to  control  all  remaining  autonomous  government 
structures.  Recognizing  that  the  new  draft  constitution  would  imply  the  introduction  of  preddential  rule 
in  the  republic,  parliament  immediately  protested  and  proposed,  in  turn,  the  abolition  of  the  Presidency. 
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The  situation  became  acute  on  April  14th,  1993  \N4ien  the  Chechen  parliament  issued  a  vote  of 
no  confidoice  in  the  Coundl  of  Ministers  headed  by  Dudayev  and  att^pted  to  limit  presidential 
authority.  The  Chechen  opposition  staged  a  series  of  demonstrations  in  support  of  the  parliament.  The 
Chechen  Constitutional  Court,  the  Grozity  Muradpal  Assembly,  and  the  group  around  the  Prime 
Minister  also  supported  the  parliament.  In  response,  on  April  17,  Dudayev  abolished  the  parliament, 
the  Constitutional  Court  and  the  Grozny  Assembly  and  instituted  presidential  rule.  He  dismissed  Prime 
Minister  Mamodaev  in  &vor  of  the  former  head  of  the  Vainakh  Democratic  Par^,  Zemlikhan 
Yandarbiev,  who  was  made  Vice-President.  The  members  of  Dudayev’s  regime  now  consisted  of  the 
most  radical  factions  of  the  Chechen  nationalists  opposed  to  any  accommodation  with  Moscow,  with 
the  more  moderate  forces  pushed  into  opposition. 

Chechnya  therefore  lost  its  weak  parliamentary  democracy,  and  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
original  Chechen  revolution.  Dudayev  did  subsequently  try  to  convene  an  altemative  parliament  headed 
by  a  rdative,  Isa  Idigov,  and  absent  the  most  implacable  opposition.  He  also  created  a  new 
Constitutional  Court  in  the  form  of  a  Constitutional  College  with  seven  judges  which  would  be 
appointed  directfy  by  the  Presidoit.  But  in  spite  of  these  efforts,  Chechen  politics  focused  in  on  the 
person  of  Dzhokhar  Dudayev. 

The  abolished  parliament,  which  was  now  supported  by  a  significant  segment  of  the 
population,  denounced  Dudayev’s  actions  as  unconstitutional  and  continued  to  hold  sesrions.  Members 
of  parliament  duty  amended  tiie  constitution  to  deprive  the  president  of  real  power.  On  May  13,  1993, 
they  ‘teleased”Dudayev  from  his  post  and  began  impeachment  procedures.  Yaragi  Mamodaev  was  re- 
^pointed  Prime  Minist^  and  head  of  the  govemmoit  by  the  parliament  and  dispatched  to  Moscow  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  a  bilateral  treaty  with  the  Rusrian  Federation. 

To  test  the  popularity  of  Dudayev’s  preadoicy,  a  referendum  was  scheduled  by  the  parliament 
for  June  5.  However,  on  June  4,  armed  clashes  occurred  in  Grozny  between  supporters  and  opponents 
of  Dudayev.  Fifty  people  were  killed  and  two  thirds  of  the  ballots  were  destroyed  leading  to  inevitable 
questions  about  the  legitimacy  of  the  ref^oidum.  Neverthdess,  of  the  36,000  \ndio  partidpated,  98% 
voted  against  preddential  rule  and  Dudayev. 

After  June  5,  1993,  Chedinya  eflfectivefy  began  to  unravd  as  a  state.  A  cleavage  emerged 
between  the  mountain  regions  \diich  tended  to  support  Dudayev  and  the  lowlands  where  the 
opposition  had  its  stronghold.  Later  in  June,  three  of  Chechnya’s  18  administrative  districts, 
Nadterechr^,  Urus-Martanovsky  and  Gudermess  (which  are  not  contiguous  territorially),  announced 
that  they  would  secede  from  ‘the  oiminal  regime  in  Grozny.”  The  Nadterechny  district,  \4rich  is  the 
home  base  of  former  Chechen  leado*  Doku  Zavgaev,  and  the  village  of  Urus-Nfortan  became  the  focus 
of  the  radical  opposition  to  Dudayev.  Prime  MQnister  Yara^  Mamodaev,  Yusup  Soslambekov,  the 
former  First  Dqjuty  Chairman  of  the  ANCCP  and  the  Chairman  of  the  KNK;  Beslan  Gantamirov,  the 
Head  of  the  Grozny  Munidpal  Assembly;  Umar  Avturichanov,  Head  of  Administration  of  the 
Nadterechny  district;  and  Saslambek  Khadzhiev,  a  former  Dudayev  adviso*,  were  all  acknowledged  as 
the  leaders  of  the  opporition.  In  Jufy  and  August  1993,  there  were  repeated  clashes  in  these  districts 
with  Dudayev’s  forces. 
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Given  the  number  of  leaders,  the  oppo^on  to  Dudayev  was  itself  completely  divided  by 
internal  squabbles  and  contradictions  in  approach.  Attempts  were  made  in  early  1994  to  unify  the 
opposition  on  the  basis  of  the  Nadterechny  district  and  to  push  for  the  resignation  of  Dudayev  and  new 
elections  were  not  successful.  The  disunity  of  the  opposition  enabled  Dudayev  to  keep  control  of  the 
core  of  the  republic. 

7.  Moscow’s  Decision  to  Back  the  Opposition  to  Dudayev: 

The  growing  oppo^on  movemwit  in  Chechnya,  was  the  prelude  to  the  war  with  Moscow  in 
December  1994.  The  war  came  after  Moscow  dedded  to  back  the  Chechen  opposition,  providing  arms 
and  finandal  aid  for  thdr  increasing  military  activities  in  the  summer  of  1994.  Moscow’s  assistance 
culminated  in  what  proved  to  be  an  ill-foted  dedsion  to  secure  clear  military  superiority  for  the 
opposition  in  Novanber  1994.  More  than  70  tanks,  helicopters,  combat  aircraft  and  Rusdan  officers 
reouited  by  the  Federal  Counto'-Intelligaice  Swvice  (FSIQ  were  sent  to  join  the  oppodtion  forces  in 
Nadterechny.  After  a  failed  assault  on  Grozny  on  26  November,  70  Russian  servicemen  were  captured 
by  Chechen  forces,  revealing  the  hand  of  Moscow,  and  prompting  a  sudden  upsurge  in  support  for 
Dudayev.*^  With  Dudayev’s  suppOTt  increased  again,  it  seemed  to  Moscow  that  its  whole  policy  of 
supporting  the  Chechen  opposition  had  Med  misoably. 

The  deddon  to  back  the  opposition  in  Nadterechrty  was  the  lo^cal  outcome  of  the  policy  of 
promoting  pro-Russian  forces  ensluined  in  the  Decembo*  1992  Security  Coundl  report.  It  was  also  in 
keq)ing  with  a  goieral  traid  in  Russian  policy  towards  the  former  Soviet  republics  in  1992  and  1993. 
Here,  finandal  and  indirect  military  assistance  was  givoi  to  nominally  pro-Rusdan  forces  in  Moldova, 
Azerbaijan  and  Georgia;  and  destabilizing  economic  and  political  pressure  was  successfully  exerted  on 
the  Baltic  States,  Ukraine  and  Central  Ada  to  bolster  Rusda’s  strategic  podtion.^^ 

In  the  absoice  of  some  new  internal  or  external  fiame  of  reference,  Moscow’s  approach  was 
conditioned  by  the  old  Soviet  practice  of  ‘divide  and  rule”  in  the  North  Caucasus.  Internally,  there 
were  no  constitutional  mechanisms  or  instruments  in  place  for  dealing  with  a  aids  like  Chechnya,  and 
with  the  ultimate  structure  of  the  Russian  Federation  still  unresolved  Moscow  had  notlung  concrete  to 
offer  the  republic  in  terms  of  guaranteed  ri^ts.^^  Externally,  the  international  system  has  no  protocol 


See  for  exanqde,  Jdbn  Tbomhil],  ‘Chechiya  Thieat  to  Rusaan  Lives:  Bieakaw^  repifl>lic  warns  tibat  captured 
filters  feoe  execudon,”  Finandal  Times,  November  29, 1994. 

See  Hill  and  JewOt,  Back  in  Oie  USSR  for  a  discussion  of  Russia’s  political  and  economic  inteivaition  in  tbese 
republics. 

Chechnya  had  seceded  before  the  dissolution  of  the  USSR  and,  therefore,  when  the  old  Sovi^  Constitution  was 
still  in  place.  Under  the  proviaons  of  the  Sovi^  CcmstitutirMi,  as  outlined  in  Section  I  on  the  structural  legacy  of 
the  USSR,  as  an  ASSR  (autonomous  rgrublic)  rather  than  an  SSR  (union  republic),  Chechrya  did  not  have  the 
right  to  secede.  Its  declaration  of  independence  was,  therefore,  ill^al  in  1991.  However,  the  old  Soviet 
Constitution  was  later  rendered  invalid  ly  the  1992  Federal  Treaty  and  the  1993  Russian  Constitution,  which 
became  the  two  primary  documents  for  ii^ulating  relations  between  the  Rusaan  Federation  and  its  constituent 
units.  Chechiya  rejected  both  of  these  documents,  and  refosed  to  conclude  an  interim  bilateral  treaty  with 
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for  dealing  with  such  a  complex  atuation  t^^ere  a  nationally-defined  administrative  unit  secedes  fi’om  a 
state  that  is  itself  the  newly-recognized  successor  state  to  a  large  multi-ethnic  Empire — apart  fi’om  to 
discourage  it.  The  general  political  environment,  therefore,  conagned  both  Russia  and  Chechi^a  to 
operate  in  l^al  limbo.  The  initiative  was  thus  with  the  »de  that  could  bring  the  most  force  to  bear  to 
break-out  of  the  impasse — Rusaa. 

8.  The  Third  Russian  Military  Intervention  in  Chechnya: 

hi  1992-1993,  the  oppo^on’s  repeated  reversals  against  Dudayev’s  National  Guard  drew 
Russia  fiirther  into  Chechnya’s  internal  conflict.  Once  the  oppo^on’s  final  assault  on  Grozny  failed, 
the  next  step  became  the  use  of  direct  militaiy  force  to  bring  the  atuation  under  control.  This  marked  a 
clear  break  in  previous  Russian  practice.  Rus^a’s  prior  activities  in  the  former  Soviet  republics  and  the 
continued  support  of  the  opposition  forces  had  ^own  that  Moscow  fovored  covert  action  and  political 
and  economic  pressure,  not  the  kind  of  fiill-scale  military  operation  that  had  be^  carried  out  with 
disastrous  results  in  Afghanistan,  hi  this  case,  however,  for  the  first  time  in  the  post-Soviet  era  Rusria’s 
indirect  military  assistance  had  foiled  and  the  capture  of  Russian  mercenaries  had  resulted  in  public 
humiliation  for  Moscow.  To  now  rit  by  passively  and  wait  for  the  Dudayev  r^ime  to  foil  under  the 
wdght  of  its  own  ineptitude  would  be  tantamount  to  admitting  defeat.  Drastic  action  was  therefore 
discussed  in  Moscow. 

As  laid  down  in  the  November  1993  Rusrian  Military  Doctrine,  Russia  could  deploy  its  troops 
within  the  border’s  of  the  Federation  to  suppress  unrest.  In  December  1994,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Russian  Security  Coundl  to  discuss  the  crias  in  Giechn^  Defense  Minister  Pavel  Grachev  asserted 
that  he  could  carry  out  a  surgical  operation  against  Dudayev’s  forces  and  restore  order  in  the  republic 
in  a  matter  of  days  with  a  handfiil  of  troops.  Grachev’s  assertion  tipped  the  balance  in  the  Coundl  in 
fovor  of  direct  intervention.  The  Russian  Security  Coundl’s  dedsion  was  supported  by  the  Interior 
Ministry,  the  Fed^  Counter-hitelligence  S^ce,  and  the  Ministry  of  Defense.  It  was  hoped  that  a 
small  and  successfirl  war  would  coyer  up  the  succession  of  mistakes  that  had  been  made  in  assisting  the 
Chechen  opposition.  Other  options  for  dealing  with  the  Chechen  aids  in  December  1994  were  thus 
ruled  out,  dthough  they  were  certainly  on  the  table  during  the  meetings  of  Russia’s  Security  Coundl 
on  the  aids. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  vagaries  of  Rusdan  domestic  politics  and  the  powa 
struggles  in  Moscow  that  prompted  the  dedsion  to  go  to  war  but  had  little  to  do  with  the  actual 
political  dtuation  in  Chechi^a.^^  The  Rusdan  military  dd>acle  and  the  details  of  the  war  have  also  been 


Moscow.  This  meant  that,  in  the  post-Soviet  period,  there  was  no  omnmon  body  of  l^islation  for  Moscow  and 
Grozny  to  refer  to  in  thdr  diqxitB. 

For  a  discussion  of  these  issues  see,  for  exanqde,  Michael  McFauI,  ‘Eurasia  Letter  Russian  Politics  after 
Grectuya,”  Foreign  Policy,  No.39,  Summer  1995;  Richard  Sakwa,  "rhe  Chechen  Crisis  and  Rusdan  Political 
Development,”  Briefing  Paper  No.l8,  March  1995,  The  Royal  Institute  International  Af&irs;  and  MA 
Smith,  Chechnya:  the  Political  Dimension,  Conflict  Studies  Research  Center  (Royal  Military  Academy 
Sandhurst,  May  1995). 
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covered  in  the  Western  press  since  December  1994.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  once  the  final  decision  to 
intervene  had  been  made  a  number  of  corporatist  goals  were  also  riding  on  the  successful  overthrow  of 
Dzhokhar  Dudayev  and  the  installafion  of  a  more  amenable  Chechen  government. 

For  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Defense,  the  rq>peal  of  a  short,  sharp  war  was  heightened  by  the 
United  States’  success  in  Hmti  in  September  1994,  \^^ere  a  similarly  recaldtrant  regime  was 
overturned  in  a  slick  and  limited  invaaon.  In  interviews,  Rusaan  offidals  fi'equently  made  the 
comparison  between  Chechnya  and  Haiti.  A  similarly  slick  and  lintited  invasion  of  Chechnya  was  seen 
as  a  means  of  reviving  the  flagging  spirits  of  a  Russian  army  suffering  fi'om  underfunding  and 
undermanning.  In  addition,  the  restoration  of  law  and  order  in  Chechnya  would  make  a  case  for 
successfiil  Russian  peacekeeping  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  which  was  a  major  bone  of  contention  at 
the  OSCE  meeting  in  Budapest  in  December  1994  and  had  been  the  key  feature  in  political  dd}ates 
between  Russia  and  international  institutions  such  as  the  UN  and  OSCE  in  1992-1993.^® 

For  the  Ydtsin  government,  an  itwasion  of  ChechrQra  could  be  presented  as  a  strike  against  the 
Chechen  Mafia  and  the  bandit  groups  plaguing  Southern  Russia.  In  the  ffill  of  1994  the  government 
had  launched  a  general  drive  against  crime  and  corruption  as  a  prelude  to  the  1995-1996  parliamoitary 
and  presidratial  election  campaign.  \^th  nationalist  forces  gaining  strength  in  Russian  politics  after  the 
1993  dections  to  the  Russian  Duma,  it  was  beconung  increasin^y  important  for  the  Yeltan 
government  to  show  a  strong  hand  in  dealing  with  Rusaa’s  manifold  crises  in  order  to  raise  the 
President’s  poor  dectoral  rating.^* 

Hie  Impact  of  the  War  in  Chechnya  on  the  Pditical  Situation  in  the  North  Caucasus: 

The  war  betweoi  Chechnya  and  Moscow  has  had  a  considerable  impact  on  the  political 
situation  within  the  region  and  on  the  attitude  toward  the  North  Caucasus  republics  in  the  rest  of  the 
Russian  Federation.  Li  Moscow,  those  forces  in  fiivor  of  a  unitary  state  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
increased  influence  of  the  Ministry  of  Defoise  and  the  fedoal  security  services  in  dedsion-making.  The 
vadllation  of  Sergd  Shakhrai  on  the  issue  of  concluding  treaties  between  Moscow  and  the 
Federation’s  republics,  noted  in  Section  m,  and  increasing  discussions  in  political  drcles  of  restoring 
the  old  Tsarist  gubernia  underscore  this.  Progress  toward  resolving  the  question  of  the  future  structure 
of  the  Rusrian  Federation  has  thus  been  made  increasingly  difficult  by  the  war  in  Chechnya. 


See  for  exan^le  the  discussion  of  this  issue  in  ‘Russian  Peacekeeping  in  the  Caucasus,”  New  York  Tones 
Editorial,  December  6, 1994. 

This  section  cH  the  repent  is  based  on  a  sales  of  ocmfidential  intaviews  with  top  Russian  ofBdals  by  menibeTS  of 
the  Working  Group  in  early  1995.  Other  c^ons  for  bringing  Chechnya  in  line  included:  inclosing  a  total 
economic  blodmde  on  die  rqMiblic  and  strict  pas^rt  controls  to  isdate  it;  eiqiellmg  all  Chechens  fiom  the  rest 
of  the  Russian  Federation  aM  sending  them  back  to  Chechnya,  where  protest  would  have  been  inevitable  and 
thus  political  change;  and  encouraging  aU  Russians  to  leave  Chechnya  thus  depriving  it  of  all  remaining  skilled 
w(»kers. 
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The  war  and  the  bombing  of  Grozny  has  also  wrought  further  destruction  on  an  already  ailing 
Chechen  econonty.  The  security  blockade,  the  severance  of  communications  and  transport,  and  the 
diversion  of  resources  to  the  military  forces  in  the  region  have  severely  disrupted  the  economy  of  the 
North  Caucasus  as  a  \\4iole  in  addition  to  strtining  the  federal  Russian  budget.^  In  Dagestan,  for 
example,  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  war  an  almost  complete  blockade  was  imposed  on  the  republic 
preventing  transit  by  road  and  rail.  The  Baku-Rostov  hi^way  and  the  North  Caucasus  railway,  which 
had  prior  to  December  1994  been  the  main  targets  of  Chechen  ban^  attacks,  were  both  closed 
complete^,  compounding  Dagestan’s  economic  difficulties.  The  airport  in  Maldiachkala  was  also 
closed  for  several  weeks  in  December  and  January  completing  the  republic’s  isolation.  The  Dagestan 
govemmait  had  to  appeal  directly  to  the  Russian  government  to  get  flights  restored  to  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg. 

In  the  North  Caucasian  republics,  the  level  of  violence  in  the  war  in  Chechnya  has  prompted 
feelings  that  the  non-Russian  popi^on  is  completdy  di^)ensable  as  6r  as  Moscow  is  concerned.  The 
war  has  also  had  a  sobering  effect  on  the  movemaits  for  national  self-determination.  The  marked  lack 
of  protest  fi'om  the  international  community  over  Moscow’s  heavy-handed  military  action  has 
demonstrated  that  would-be  secestionists  will  now  be  given  short-shrift  and  that  as  &r,  as  the  United 
States  and  otiiCT  m^'or  powers  are  concomed,  the  dissolution  of  the  USSR  is  ovct.  In  launching  the 
war,  Moscow  also  demonstrated  that  it  was  more  likety  to  respond  to  requests  for  territorial- 
administrative  change  with  force  than  with  constitutional  reform.  To  the  North  Caucasian  republics, 
re^onal  policy  in  Russia  seems  to  have  been  replaced  by  military  might,  and  compromise  by 
subjugation.  The  parallels  with  the  19th  century  Rustian-Caucasian  Wars  and  the  brutal  suppression  of 
the  region  are  not  lost  on  North  Caucatians.^  Ri  May  1995,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  Chechitya, 
Russian  Fordgn  Raster  Andrd  Kozyrev  made  a  statemoit  during  a  visdt  to  the  United  States  about 
Russia’s  right  to  use  force  in  suppressing  conflicts  on  its  periphery.^^  The  feet  that  this  statement  came 
fi'om  the  Foreign  Minister  extended  the  anxiety  of  the  North  Caucasus  to  the  forma'  republics  of  the 
Soviet  Union  beyond  the  Russian  Federation’s  borders. 

In  terms  of  spedfic  responses  to  the  war,  the  reaction  of  Dagestan,  Chechnya’s  most  important 
ndghbor  has  bear  extremely  negative.  Initial^,  radical  groups  in  the  Dagestani  mountains  called  for  the 
creation  of  an  Islamic  Guard  and  Gazavat  or  holy  war.  The  m^orhy  of  the  population  were,  however, 
indifierent  at  first  as  a  result  of  three  years  of  ctoss  border  crime  by  Chechens,  robberies  on  the 
railways  and  m^or  roads,  and  the  theft  of  goods  and  cattle.^  As  the  war  dragged  on  and  the  level  of 


# 
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See  Hiomas  Sigel,  Reduced  Gold  Reserves  Indicate  Possible  Funding  of  Chechen  War,”  OMRI  Daily  Digest 
August  10, 1995. 

This  information  is  based  on  intoviews  conducted  by  Magomedkhan  Magomedkhanov  in  the  North  Caiicaais 
between  December  1994  and  Match  1995. 

ITAR-TASS,  ^lil  28. 1995. 

This  section  is  based  on  interviews  1^  N^omedkhan  Magomedkhanov  in  Dagestan  between  December  1994- 
Match  1995. 
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violence  against  the  Chechen  dvilian  population  intendfied,  this  indifference  changed  to  concern. 
Dagestanis  became  worried  that  the  Russian  militaiy  activities  might  spread  across  the  border, 
e:q)ecially  given  the  Chechen-Alddntsy  population  in  the  western  districts  of  the  republic  and  the  feet 
that  Dagestan  was  used  as  a  transit  route  for  troops  at  the  be^nning  of  the  conflict  in  December  1994. 
Pressure  was  exerted  on  the  Dagestani  govranmoit  to  appeal  to  Moscow  to  halt  the  military  action  and 
be^  n^otiations.  The  Dagestani  government,  itself  became  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
destabilizing  effect  of  the  war  on  the  republic’s  delicate  ethnic  balance.  Prior  to  March  1995  when  Dr. 
Magomedkhanov  left  the  republic  for  the  United  States,  Dagestan  had  become  the  largest  recipient  of 
Chechen  refugees — ^almost  150,000  by  government  estimates,  the  majority  of  whom  were  hous^  with 
relatives  and  fiiends  in  the  western  provinces  or  in  Makhachkala. 

The  war  has  also  had  a  further  detrimental  effect  on  relations  between  North  Ossetia  and 
Ingushetia.  Repeated  bombardments  of  Ingush  villages  across  the  Chechen  border — by  mistake 
according  to  the  Russian  military — and  North  Ossetia’s  open  support  for  Moscow’s  action  have  been 
considerable  cause  for  alarm  in  Ingushetia  President  Aushev  of  Ingushetia  has  been  accused  of  giving 
support  to  Chechen  gunmen  and  sees  himself  as  the  next  victim  of  Russian  aggression,  ff  Ingushetia 
b^mes  embroiled  in  the  confect,  the  return  of  ftigu^  reftigees  to  the  Prigorodny  district  will  be 
postponed  indefinitely.^® 

Of  the  North  Caucasus  republics,  only  Kabardino-Balkaria  and  North  Ossetia  have  supported 
Russia’s  policy  in  Chechnya  Both  of  these  republics  concluded  Tatarstan-st5de  treaties  in  1994-1995  to 
afBrm  thdr  assodation  with  Moscow— North  Ossetia’s  treaty  was  signed  after  the  war  had  broken  out 
and  after  Mozdok  had  become  the  forward  base  for  the  Rusdan  military  assault  in  ChechiQ^. 
According  to  sodological  survQrs  conducted  at  the  end  of  Deconber,  55-60%  of  the  North  Ossetian 
population  supported  the  Federal  government’s  action  in  Chechnya,  with  35-40%  opposed.^’  This 
Mights  the  evo"  increadng  divitions  within  the  re^on,  and  seems  to  sound  the  death  knell  for  the 
KNK’s  attenpts  to  promote  the  integration  of  the  non-Rustian  rq)ublics. 

As  far  as  the  Rustian  population  of  the  North  Caucasus  is  concerned,  the  sdzure  of  the  dty  of 
Budennovsk  in  the  heart  of  Stavropol’  Krai  by  a  group  of  Chechen  fighters  led  by  Shamil  Basayev  in 
June  1995,  has  been  the  seminal  event.  While  Budennovsk  galvanized  the  Rusdan  govemmait  to 
n^otiate  with  Chechnya,  it  also  hardened  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  territories  toward  the  Chechens. 
Basayev’ s  calls  for  a  Gazavat,  or  holy  war,  during  the  attadc,  and  rumored  support  from  Turkey^  and 
Iran,  have  increased  expectations  of  the  rise  of  Islamic  Fundamentalism  across  all  of  the  North 


See  Rodion  Morozov,  ‘General  Prosecutor’s  Office  is  ccHispiring  Against  Aushev,”  Obshcheya  Gazeta  (in 
English),  No.21  (97),  25-31 1995. 

See  Alexaitder  Dzadziev  and  Artur  Tsutdev’s  repent  from  Vladikavkaz  in  CMG  Bulletin,  Fd)ruaiy  1995. 

The  Chechen  diaspora  in  Turkey  is  actively  raising  money  in  Ankara  and  Istanbul  for  the  war  in  Chechnya,  as 
witnessed  by  Brian  Boeck  during  a  extended  visit  to  Turkey  in  June  1995. 
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Caucasus.  Ethnic  Russians  in  the  r^on  now  antidpate  that  the  North  Caucasian  repubfics  will  band 
together  against  Russia  and  ethnic  Russians.^ 

In  the  aftomath  of  the  attack  on  Budennovsk,  and  with  the  knovdedge  that  Basayev’s  forces 
ware  capable  of  sddng  any  major  dty  in  the  re^on,  the  authorities  in  the  North  Caucasus  demanded 
action.  A  prominent  offidal  in  Stavropol’  Krai,  interviewed  in  July  1995  for  this  report,  noted  that  the 
Krai  was  now  demanding  spedal  status  from  Moscow,  by  virtue  of  its  geogn^hic  centrality  in  the 
r^on,  its  importance  as  a  m^or  center  for  communications,  and  its  complex  ethnic  mk  with 
populations  of  all  the  m^or  North  Caucasus  groups  within  its  borders.  This  spedal  status  would  enable 
Stavropol’  to  form  its  own  National  Guard  and  address  regional  security  issues  without  having  to  first 
turn  to  Moscow.  Along  with  otho"  North  Caucadan  rq)ublics,  including  Dagestan,  North  Ossetia, 
Kabardino-Balkaria,  and  Krasnodar,  Stavropol’  has  also  demanded  direct  involvement  in  any  peace 
settlement  in  re^on. 

The  ofiSdal  noted  that  the  local  police  and  interior  nunisby  forces  in  Stavropol’  had  been 
woefully  ill-eqiupped  to  deal  Adth  the  Budennovsk  crids,  and  had  had  to  wait  for  asdstance  from 
Moscow.  Since  Budennovsk,  the  knowledge  that  the  local  authorities  could  not  protect  the  population 
in  the  case  of  another  attack  had  encouraged  the  formation  of  ill^al  militias  beyond  the  control  of  the 
local  authorities.  The  offidal  was  concerned  that  the  goieral  availability  of  firearms  and  the  high  level 
of  tension  in  the  North  Caucasus  would  create  a  dtuation  \diere  armed  bands  would  take  matters  into 
thdr  own  hands.  He  was  particularly  worried  that  there  would  be  serious  rq)ercusdons  for  Stavropol’s 
indigenous  Chechen  population. 

These  concerns  were  echoed  in  the  Russian  press  immediately  after  the  Chechoi  attack  on 
Budennovdc  by  Dmitriy  Kamydiev  of  Kommersant  Dcdfy,  \^dio  wrote:  ‘Clearly,  in  areas  bordering 
Chechnya,  and  not  only  thore,  not  a  few  will  be  willing  to  use  the  terrorist  act  as  a  cause  to  oack  down 
on  Caucadans.  Conddering  the  rampant  violence  in  Budennovsk,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  initiators 
of  ‘Caucadan  pogroms’  will  find  i^mipathy  both  with  the  geno^  public  and  law  enforcement  bodies 
wishing  to  take  revenge  for  thdr  killed  comrades.  And  it  will  be  politically  difficult  for  Moscow  to 
make  a  dedsion  to  use  force  to  stop  the  pogroms  in  a  dtuation  \^dien  the  role  of  ‘people’s  avengers’  is 
taken  on  by,  say,  the  Cossacks  (who  have  already  threatened  the  Chechens  with  vaidetta).”^® 

Indeed,  on  June  24,  Kommersant  Daify  reported  that  Kuban  Cossack  atamans  in  Krasnodar 
Krai  had  called  for  all  Caucasians  to  be  resettled  by  July  1  or  be  repatriated  fordbly  by  Cossack 
contingents.  Krasnodar’s  administration  had  immediately  rgected  this  ultimatum  in  an  attempt  to  try  to 
keep  the  dtuation  under  control.  However,  in  August  1995,  Mo^cavshye  Navosti  confirmed  that  some 
ethnic  Chechens  had  already  been  deported  from  Stavropol’  and  Krasnodar,  and  that  Cossack  meetings 
had  demanded  the  eviction  of  all  Chechens  from  Stavropol’.  The  p^>er  indicated  that,  so  fk,  the 


This  ii]foni)ati(m  was  obtained  in  an  interview  with  a  {Hominent  Russian  cffidalfiom  Stavropol’  Krai  conducted 
by  Fiona  JfiU  in  July  1995 .  (See  also  Ai9)endix  2  on  the  Islamic  Factor  in  the  N(xth  Caucasus  for  a  discusdon  of 
the  role  of  Islam  in  the  region) 

DmitifyKamyshev,  ‘Budennovdc  as  Prologue”  ATowimersmrDaj/y  (inEnglish),  June  16, 1995. 
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Stavropol’  authorities  had  managed  to  avert  large-scale  pogroms,  but  the  Cossacks  had  been  espedally 
brutal  in  the  Budennovsk  district.  Here  100  Chechen  faniilies  out  of  approximately  500  had  already  fled 
thdr  homes  after  threats  and  arson  attacks. 

Rq)orts  fi’om  Moscow  in  August  1995  also  su^ested  that  a  territorial  division  of  Chechnya 
was  planned  by  drcles  close  to  the  Russian  government.^*  These  reports  were  based  on  statements  by 
Aleksei  Kulakovsky,  the  Head  of  Administration  of  Mineral’nye  Vody  and  the  President’s 
representative  in  the  Stavropol’  Krai  Administration,  and  an  important  player  in  the  region  with 
a^irations  to  become  the  next  Head  of  the  Krai.  Kulakovsky  was  close  to  the  Russian  negotiations 
over  Chechnya,  and  in  the  course  of  the  n^otiations  he  demanded  that  the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Terek  River  in  Chechnya  be  transferred  to  Stavropol’  Krai.  Stanislav  Govorukhin,  a  prominent 
Russian  nationalist  and  the  chairman  of  the  parliamentary  commission  investigating  the  war  in 
Chechnya,  also  admitted  m  July  1995  that  a  package  of  l^slative  proposals  were  pending  in  the 
Russian  parliament  on  the  return  of  the  Shelkovsky  and  Naursky  districts  of  Chechnya  to  Stavropol’. 
These  wa-e  the  districts  included  in  Checheno-Ingushetia  in  1957,  and  the  two  sets  of  statanents  seem 
to  indicate  yet  another  round  of  territorial  divisions  in  the  North  Caucasus  to  compound  the  existing 
problems. 

Cossack  akanans  of  Stavropol’  also  raiewed  thdr  appeals  to  the  Russian  Preddent  for  the 
return  of  these  districts  to  Stavropol’  in  the  summer  of  1995.  Li  July  1995,  Aleksandr  Traspov,  a 
Russian  Duma  Dq)uty  from  Stavropol’  Krai  interviewed  hy  Moskavsldye  Novosti  noted  in  response  to 
the  appeals  that  ‘i;viien  not  only  pure  Russian  territories  but  also  ethnic  formations  are  involv^  in  this 
process,  then  everybody  in  the  r^on  will  be  committed  to  a  common  idea;  against  Chechrtya.” 
Moskovsidye  Novosti ’s  reporter  confirmed  that  Chechens  in  the  r^on  feared  that  there  would  indeed 
be  a  territorial  redhision  of  the  republic  which  would  address  the  contradictions  of  the  structural  legacy 
of  the  USSR  by  giving  parcels  of  land  to  Stavropol’,  Ingushetia  and  Dagestan,  and  leaving  Chechnya 
with  only  a  tiny  ethnic  core. 

The  War  in  Chechnya  and  Implications  for  the  Future: 

As  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  rqx)rt,  the  final  political  status  of  Chechnya  within  the 
Russian  Federatiorrs  still  the  main  issue  in  the  conflict  with  Moscow.  It  will  not  be  resolved  until 
Moscow  decides  wdiat  the  future  structure  of  the  Russian  Feda^on  will  be.  Likewise,  any  interim 
agre^ent  on  Chechnya  that  (reates  some  kind  of  proviaonal  status  for  the  republic  will  set  a 
precedent  for  the  structure  of  the  Federation.  Thus,  the  fiiture  of  Russia’s  regional  policy  hinges  on 
Chechnya  and  vice-versa. 

The  m^or  problem  in  finding  a  solution  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  unity  in  decisionmaking  in 
Moscow  and  that  there  are  too  many  opposing  ideas  for  the  structure  of  the  Rusdan  Federation.  It  is 
likefy,  therefore,  that  Moscow’s  contradictory  and  vadllating  approach  toward  Chechnya  and  the 
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See  Lyudmila  Leont'eva,  “A  New  Redivision?”  Moskovskiye  Novosti  (in  English),  No.  51,  30  Jufy-6  August 
1995. 
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North  Caucasus  'will  continue  for  the  near  fiiture.  Moscow’s  current  proposal  for  Chechnya  is  that  a 
transitional  government  must  be  created,  elections  held,  and  Intimate  government  authorities  formed, 
before  the  status  of  Chechnya  can  be  n^otiated.^^  The  Chechens  have  countered  that  the  status  of  the 
republic  must  be  n^otiated  first. 

hi  terms  of  even  implementing  its  current  proposal,  Moscow  has  the  additional  problem  of 
fin(fing  Chechen  leaders  acceptable  both  to  it  and  the  broad  mass  of  Chechens.  It  is  not  clear  that  the 
members  of  the  opposition  singled  out  by  Moscow — Umar  Avtuikhanov,  Saslambek  Khadzhiev  and 
Beslan  Gantamirov — are  those  leaders.  After  the  brutality  of  the  Chechen  war,  it  will  not  be  an  asset 
for  these  men  to  have  beai  chosen  by  Moscow. 

One  alternative  leader  is  Ruslan  Khasbulatov,  the  former  Speaker  of  the  Rustian  parliament 
and  erstvdiile  Mghest-ranking  Chechen  in  the  Rusaan  Federation.  Khasbulatov  formerly  enjoyed 
considerable  popularity  in  Chechitya.  After  his  return  to  the  republic  in  spring  1994,  following  an 
ofiBdal  pardon  for  his  role  in  the  October  1993  confi'ontation  between  President  and  Parliament  in 
Moscow,  he  became  for  a  while  the  focus  of  anti-Dudayev  oppoation  in  his  home  re^on  of  Tolstoi- 
Yurt.  Khasbulatov  has  kqpt  &ce  with  the  Chechens  because  he  aood  up  to  Yeltan  in  1993  and  has 
ance  not  been  directly  implicated  in  the  Moscow-supported  opposition  that  brought  war  to  the 
rqmblic.  In  the  summer  of  1994,  prior  to  the  Russian  military  intervention,  many  Chechens  believed 
that  based  on  his  considerable  experience  in  Moscow  and  his  conast^t  opposition  to  outright 
independence,  Khasbulatov  would  be  able  to  bring  them  out  of  the  confi'ontation  with  the  Rusaan 
Federatioa^^  hi  early  Sqitember  1995,  President  Yeltan  also  acknovdedged  Khasbulatov’s  qipeal 
among  the  Chechois  and  sought  to  use  this  to  the  Rusaan  government’s  advantage  against  Dudayev. 
He  proposed  the  full  political  rehabilitation  of  the  former  Speaker  and  his  elevation  as  an  alternative 
Chechen  leader.^  Given  the  widespread  animoaly  toward  l^ssia,  howevo*,  the  fact  that  Yeltsin  has 
angled  out  Khasbulatov  will  not  necessarify  boost  the  latter’s  popularity  in  Chechnya. 

In  the  dual  absence  of  any  resolution  of  Chechnya’s  status  and  of  convincing  alternative  leaders 
to  Dudayev,  the  fighting  in  Chechnya  looks  set  to  continue.  Contradictions  within  the  Chechen 
negotiating  team,  its  lack  of  experience  in  high-level  negotiations  and  the  continued  diviaons  within  the 
Chechen  opposition  suggest  that  a  third  party  mediator  and  guarantor  of  a  settlement  will  ultimately  be 


For  a  discussion  of  Moscow’s  prc^xtsal  see  interview  with  new  Russian  Nationalities  Nfinister,  Vyache^av 
Mikhailov,  in  Yelena  Dikun,  “A  Pniblm  Has  Found  a  Spedalist,”05sl>di<7^Gzzera  (in  English),  No.  31,3-9 
August  1995. 

This  sectirm  is  based  on  extensive  interviews  ocmducted  by  Magomedkhan  Magomedkhanov  in  Chechnya  in 
1994. 

At  a  news  ccHifetenoe  in  the  Kremlin  <mi  September  8,  1995,  when  asked  if  ChechiQ/a  had  any  authoritative 
politicians  with  whcan  the  Russian  government  diould  n^odiate.  President  Boris  Yeltsin  rqdied  that  Rudan 
Khadxilatov  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  leaders  and  stated:  should  we  dwdl  on  the  past  all  the 

tune.  IfKhadjulatov  has  some  real  weight  in  Chechen  sode^,  why  not  use  it”  Gted  in ‘Yeltsin:  Ex-Rusaan 
Parliament  Speaker  Khasbulatov  Could  be  Used  for  Settlement  in  Chechnya,”  Interfax  News  Bulletin, 
SqjteihberS,  1995. 
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required  to  push  things  through.  However,  although  Rusaa  has  allowed  OSCE  observers  to  sit  in  on 
the  talks,  it  is  opposed  to  outside  intervention  from  the  intmiational  community.^^ 

In  sum,  the  war  in  Chechnya  has  enhanced  aU  the  internal  divisions  of  the  North  Caucasus.  It 
has  exacerbated  the  cleavage  between  the  North  Caucasian  and  ethnic  Rusaan  peoples  of  the  r^on, 
created  a  refugee  crias  of  enormous  proportions,  and  encouraged  the  use  of  force  rather  than 
negotiation  to  resolve  political  disputes. 
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This  infcHmatioii  was  obtained  from  confidential  interviews  with  souroes  close  to  the  rhfrfipn  and  Russian 
governments. 


Conclusion 


As  the  discussion  in  the  report  has  shown,  the  structural  l^acy  of  the  USSR  provides  the  baac 
framework  for  conflict  over  political  power  and  access  to  resources  in  the  Russian  Federation  and  the 
other  successor  states  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  main  features  of  this  legacy  are  the  poMdzation  of 
ethnicity  as  a  consequence  of  the  aeation  of  national-territorial  administrative  units  with  ‘titular 
nationahties;”  disputes  over  the  configuration  of  old  administrative  and  new  international  borders  from 
frequent  territorial  diviaons  and  modifications;  and  weak  national  leadership  and  the  absence  of 
regional  political  institutions  as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  training  fedlities  for  local  cadres  in  the  autonomous 
units  and  the  over-centralization  of  the  Soviet  state. 

hi  the  North  Caucasus,  a  number  of  other  factors  have  exacerbated  the  structural  legacy  to 
make  the  re^on  the  most  volatile  in  the  Russian  Federation.  These  fectors  include  the  North  Caucasus’ 
extreme  ethnic  diversit^r,  religious  cleavages  both  between  ethnic  Russians  and  North  Caucasian 
peoples  and  among  the  North  Caucasian  peoples;  a  high  population  density  with  accompar^g 
Portages  of  land  and  hou^g,  e^)ecially  in  the  mountainous  areas  of  the  republics;  a  general  economic 
collapse  across  the  region  and  the  concomitant  rise  in  unemployment  and  M  in  living  standards;  the 
long  history  of  struggle  against  Moscow’s  rule;  and  the  repression  of  the  North  Caucasian  peoples  by 
both  the  Tsarist  and  Soviet  regimes.  The  combination  of  these  &ctors  and  the  overall  structural  l^acy 
have  produced  political,  economic  and  territorial  disputes  in  every  republic  and  krai  of  the  North 
Caucasus  region  and  have  aicouraged  confrontation  between  the  re^on  and  Moscow. 

Since  1991,  Moscow  has  not  addressed  the  factors  for  conflict  in  the  North  Caucasus  and  has 
instead  adopted  an  ad  hoc  approach  toward  the  region,  vacillating  between  polides  and  failing  to 
follow-through  on  the  implementation  of  crudal  pieces  of  legislation.  In  individual  republics  sudi  as 
Dagestan,  Kabardino-Balkaria  and  Karachaevo-Cherkesda  conflicts  have  been  defused  and  large-scale 
violence  avoided  only  by  virtue  of  the  willingness  of  the  republican  leado^hip  and  sodo-economic 
organizations  to  make  significant  political  and  economic  concesdons  to  placate  aggrieved  groups.  In 
other  republics  such  as  North  Ossetia,  Ingudietia  and  Chechnya,  wh^e  the  leaderdiip  has  been 
unwilling  to  find  a  basis  for  compromise  or  to  make  concesdons,  violence  has  erupted. 

In  none  of  the  republics  have  dther  the  concessions  or  the  violence  resulted  in  the  resolution  of 
the  basic  disputes.  Nor  are  the  dilutes  likely  to  be  resolved  unless  there  is  a  fiindamental  change  in 
the  structure  of  the  Rusdan  Federation  inherited  from  the  USSR  and  unless  Moscow  formulates  a 
coherent  policy  for  all  the  North  Caucasus  republics.  Although  political  forces  in  Chechnya  and  other 
republics  have  called  for  the  intervention  of  international  institutions  in  re^onal  ^sputes,  there  is  little 
that  international  organizations  such  as  the  OSCE  or  the  UN  can  achieve  within  the  existing  political 
firework.*  They  cannot  bring  about  a  change  in  borders,  or  an  elevation  in  political  status,  or 
introduce  new  mechanisms  for  power-sharing  between  groups  in  individual  rqniblics  without  the 
complidty  of  the  Rusdan  government.  The  most  that  the  intonational  community  can  do  is  to 


^ipeals  for  intematkMial  inteiveittion  in  the  North  Caucasus  were  a  constant  feature  of  the  interviews  conducted 
members  of  the  Working  Qioap  for  this  report 
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strengthen  the  efforts  of  indigenous  groups  such  as  the  Muslim  clergy  to  mediate  in  inter-group 
conflicts  and  assist  the  local  governments  in  finding  ways  to  manage  the  disputes  and  minimize 
violence.  A  number  of  Western  non-govemmaital  organizations  such  as  the  London-based 
International  Alert  and  the  Conflict  Management  Group  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  have  already 
held  small  conflict  management  workshops  in  the  re^on  to  train  local  mediators. 

Absent  an  evolution  in  Rustian  political  structures  that  simultaneously  addresses  the  problems 
of  the  contested  configuration  of  existing  borders,  the  identification  of  state  stmctures  with  a  single 
ethnic  group,  the  perception  among  groups  that  the  current  political  arrangements  deny  them  access  to 
economic  resources,  and  inadequate  regional  leadership,  conflict  in  the  North  Caucasus  is  doomed  to 
continue. 
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The  Refugee  Crisis  in  the  North  Caucasus 

The  course  of  the  USSR  and  the  outbreak  of  violent  ethno-political  conflicts  across  the  v^diole 
of  the  Caucasus  have  drastically  altered  the  baac  demographic  profile  of  the  North  Caucasus.^  The 
number  of  refugees  and  ‘forced  migrants”  who  have  both  fled  fi-om  and  found  refijge  within  the  North 
Caucasus  ^ce  1988  exceeds  one  million  people.^  This  figure  includes  refugees  fi'om  the  wars  in 
Chechnya,  South  Ossetia,  Abkhazia,  North  Ossetia  and  Ingushetia,  and  Nagorno-Karabakh;  and  those 
escaping  the  ethnically-motivated  discrimination  and  crime,  and  difiicult  economic  conditions  prevalent 
throughout  the  Russian  Federation  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  effects  of  these  conflicts  on  the 
population  of  the  North  Caucasus  are  comparable  in  scale  to  the  effects  of  the  deportations  by  the 
Soviet  Government  in  1943-1944,  in  which  approximately  one  million  North  Caucasians  were 
relocated  to  Central  Asia.^ 

Before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Chechnya,  the  most  serious  demographic  dislocation  in  the 
r^on  was  assodated  with  the  influx  of  refiigees  and  forced  migrants  fi'om  the  former  Soviet  republic 
of  Geor^a,  wh^e  violart  ethnic  conflicts  assumed  a  pomanent  and  protracted  character  fi-om  1991. 
According  to  offidal  statistics  released  by  the  Migratory  Service  of  the  Rq)ublic  of  North  Ossetia,  for 
example,  approMmately  100,000  Ossetians  refiigees  fled  to  North  Ossetia  at  the  beginning  of  the  South 
Ossetian  conflict  in  January  1991,  and  41,300  still  remained  in  North  Ossetia  in  ^ril  1995.^  A  further 
256,000  refugees  fled  fi'om  the  conflict  in  Abkhada  into  Georgia  and  the  Russian  Federation  in  1992- 


Material  for  this  section  is  taken  fiom  Magomedkhan  Magomedkhanov  and  Kha.<an  Dzutsev,  ‘The  Refiigee 
Problem  in  the  North  Caucasus.”  An  edited  and  shortened  version  of  this  paper  has  also  been  puWshed  in  the 
June  1995  CMG  Bulletin,  pp.  42-43. 

According  to  the  Russian  FederaticHi’ s  l^al  code,  a  “Refugee”  is  a  p»:son  who  has  sou^t  refugee  in  Russia  but 
is  not  a  dtizen  of  the  Russian  Federation,  or  is  not  entitled  to  ^ly  f<»^  citizenship.  A  “Forced  Nfigrant,”  on  the 
other  hand,  according  to  the  preamble  of  a  February  1^3  law,  is  “a  citizen  of  tte  Russian  Federation  who  has 
been  forced  to  leave  his  or  her  place  df  permanent  residence  in  another  state  or  in  the  Russian  Federation, 
because  violence  ex'  other  forms  d'persecutirm  have  been  committed  against  him  or  her,  or  members  of  his  or  her 
£uiiily— m  because  there  is  a  real  dangm-  of  being  subjected  to  persecution  cm  the  baas  df  race,  nationality, 
religion  or  language,  ot  because  he  or  ste  belongs  to  a  certain  social  groiqi  or  holds  certain  political  convictions- 
-as  a  result  of  hostile  campaigns  against  individual  persons  or  grotqis  of  persons,  mass  disturbances  of  public 
order,  or  odi^r  circumstances  that  significantly  infiinge  on  human  ri^ts.”  See  the  Russian  Federation  law  On 
Refiigees,  and  the  Russian  Federation  Law  On  Forced  Migrants,  Rossiiskqya  Gazeta,  No.  54,  March  20,  1993, 
p.4.  This  means  that  in  accmdance  with  Russian  termiixilogy  most  of  the  peofde  diqilaced  by  ethnic  conflicts 
within  the  North  Caucasus  Ml  under  the  category  of  “forced  migrants”  rather  than  refugees. 

Source  of  figures:  Minority  Rights  Group  International,  The  North  Caucasus:  Minorities  at  a  Crossroads 
(London,  1994),  p.21. 

This  figure  includes  34,400  Ossdians  racially  registered  as  refugees  and  6,900  who  have  not  been  granted 
refugee  status  by  the  government  and  are  expeOtsA  to  be  rq»triated  to  South  Ossdia.  See  CMG  Bulletin,  June 
1995,  p.50.  The  total  figure  is  equivalent  to  aniroximatefy  5%  of  the  prpilation  of  South  Oss^  and  6%  of  the 
North  Ossetian  pqxdatioiL 
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1993.^  In  addition,  approximately  2,000  Avar  ‘forced  migrants”left  Georgia’s  eastern  border  districts 
ofLagodekhy  and  Kvarely  for  Dagestan  after  1991.* 

The  influx  of  refiigees  from  Georgia  into  the  North  Caucasus  was  compounded  by  the 
outbreak  of  armed  conflict  betwe^  North  Ossetia  and  Ingushetia  in  the  autumn  of  1992,  which 
resulted  in  the  further  di^lacement  of  ^rojdmately  30,000  Ingush  refugees  from  the  Prigorodny 
district  of  North  Ossetia  into  Ingushetia,  and  the  internal  migration  of  3,300  Ossetians  within  the 
borders  of  North  Ossetia’  The  goieral  instability  and  the  influx  of  North  Caucaaan  refiigees  into  the 
re^on  also  encouraged  the  out-migration  of  the  ethnic  Rustian  population  of  the  republics  in  the  same 
period,  hi  Dagestan,  for  example,  by  1995  only  50,000  ethnic  Rustians  out  of  a  pre-1991  population  of 
200,000  were  left  in  the  r^blic.* 

hi  contrast  with  the  repercussions  from  the  conflicts  in  Georgia  and  North  Ossetia,  the  influx  of 
refugees  into  the  North  Caucasus  from  the  Armenian-Azerbaijani  conflict  over  Nagorno-Karabakh  has 
been  comparative^'^  small.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  protracted  nature  of  the  conflict  and  its  obvious 
catastrophic  effects  on  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan.  While  recent  statistics  gathered  by  Dagestani  research 
institutes  suggest  that  the  entire  pre-1989  North  Caucasian  population  of  Armenia  (approximately 
1,500  people)  has  been  induced  to  return  to  the  North  Caucasus,  the  North  Caucasian  population  of 
Azerbaijan  has  remained  in  place.  Even  what  is  general^  consid^ed  to  be  the  finught  relationship 
between  Azerbaijan  and  its  Lezgin  population  has  not  encouraged  large-scale  out-migration  from 
Azerbaijan  since  1989. 

While  mai^  North  Caucatian  youths  have  avoided  the  Azerbaijani  draft  by  seeking  refiige 
across  the  border  in  Dagestan,  this  is  generally  seen  as  a  temporary  phenomenon  encouraged  by  thdr 
national  organizations.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Nagomo-Karabaldi,  North  Caucatian 
organizations,  sudi  as  the  Lezgin  national  movement  Sadval,  have  portrayed  the  war  as  an  intonal 
ethnic  conflict  betwe^  Azeris  and  Armeruans  and  not  as  an  inter-state  war.  As  such,  they  have  ruled 
that  Azerbaijani  dtizens  from  other  ethnic  groups  are  ndtha*  morally  nor  l^ally  required  to  partidpate. 

The  relative  stability  of  Azerbaijan’s  North  Caucadan  population  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  population  condsts  primarify  of  Dagestanis  living  on  what  is  conddered  to  be  their  historic 
territory.  Although  Azerbaijan’s  offidal  policy  towards  its  Dagestani  population  was  marked  by 


See  Valerian  Vashakidze,  the  Oiairman  the  Georgian  State  Committee  on  Refugee  Af&irs,  in  CMG  Bulletin, 
June  1995,  p.22. 

Afiguie  ^ch  accounts  for  almost  half  rtf  the  total  Avar  population  in  Georgia. 

These  figures  are  fimn  the  Nfigratory  Service  cf  the  Republic  of  Ncnth  Ossetia,  dted  in  CMG  Bulletin,  June 
1995,  p.  50. 
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This  figure  was  provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Nationalities  and  External  A£^  of  Dagestan  in  August  1995 
during  int^ews  with  Nicholas  and  Ruth  Daniloff 
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0  cultural  and  ethnic  discrimination  during  the  leadership  of  Gaidar  Aliev^  in  the  1970s,  this  course  was 

reversed  in  the  late  19808.^®  In  addition,  confession^  and  cultural  links  between  the  former  Soviet 
republic  and  the  majority  of  the  North  Caucasian  republics  tend  to  mitigate  against  inter-ethnic  conflict 
between  North  Caucasians  and  Azeris. 

0  The  Demographic  and  Political  Lnplications  of  the  Refugee  Crisis: 

A  survQr  in  March  1995  by  Khasan  Dzutsev  of  2,000  Ossetian  refiigees  from  the  conflict  in 
Georgia  now  reddent  in  North  Ossetia  illustrates  the  causes  of  migration  and  the  problems  assodated 
with  the  refiigee  crisis  across  all  of  the  North  Caucasus. 

^  As  the  tables  below  show,  the  vast  m^ority  of  Ossetian  refugees  left  South  Ossetia  in  response 

to  persecution  on  an  ethnic  basis,  including  the  threat  of  losing  their  jobs.  Less  than  one  quarter  of  the 
refugees  are  now  willing  to  return  to  their  former  homes.  As  a  result,  they  free  the  associated  problems 
of  obtaining  readency  in  North  Ossetia  and  finding  houdng  and  employment.  Both  housing  and 
-  employment  are  dependent  on  permanent  reddoit  status  in  the  Russian  Federation. 


Tabk  1.  Causes  of  nugratkm  identified  by  Ossetian  respimdents^^ 


Causes 

Percoitage  of  respondrats 

Persecution  on  ethnic  an  basis 

84.9% 

Threats  of  dismissal  from  job 

53.0% 

Threats  of  violent  reprisals 

51.0% 

1  Violent  reprisals  against  close  relatives 

51.0% 

Experience  of  violent  reprisals 

45.0%  j 

Gaidar  Aliev  is  now  the  current  Azerbaijani  Preadent,  having  been  restored  to  power  in  June  1993  following  the 
overthrow  of  Abulfez  Elchibey. 

The  attenqrt  to  redress  the  balance  is  reflected  in  the  census  of  1989.  For  exanq)le,  the  nffirial  ptynlatinn  ctf' 
Avars  in  Azerbaijan  in  1989  grew  by  22.5%  in  conqiarison  with  1979  (fiom  36,000  to  44,000),  of  Tsakhurs  by 
55.8%  (fiom  8,500  to  13,300),  and  of  Lezgins  by  8.4%  (fiom  158,100  to  171,400).  These  dramatic  increases 
were  not  the  result  of  natural  fiictors  but  of  new  accuracy  in  roistering  North  Caucasians  with  their  ethnic  groiq> 
rather  than  as  Azeris. 

TaUe  also  published  in  QAG  Bulletin,  June  1995,  p.43. 
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Table  2.  The  most  acute  problems  facing  refugees  and  forced  migrants  in  NoiHi  Ossetia 


Problem 

Percentage  of  respondents 

Housing 

63.9% 

Resident  status 

60.2% 

Employment 

49.5% 

Table  3.  Curirat  status  of  refugees  and  forced  migrants  in  North  Ossetia 

Status 

Percoitage  of  respcmdrats 

Planning  to  return  to  Georgia 

22.0% 

1  Planning  to  stay  in  North  Ossetia 

66.0% 

1  Without  resident  status 

74.0% 

1  With  temporary  resident  status 

20.0% 

With  permanent  resident  status 

6.0% 

Without  permanent  housing 

(i.e.  living  with  relatives  and  friends,  in  hotels  and 

dormitories) 

91.0% 

With  permanent  housing 

8.0% 

Dependent  on  state  financial  assistance,  charity  and 
relatives 

44.0% 

Living  on  savings  or  the  sale  of  belongings 

16.0% 

Experiencing  serious  material  difficulties 

47.0% 

Living  on  the  edge  of  starvation  with  insufficient  funds  for 
proper  nutrition 

34.0% 

T^le  also  published  in  CMG  Bulletin,  June  1995,  p.  43. 
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Table  4.  Reasons  cited  by  refugees  for  die  failure  to  resolve  tbeir  problems 


Reascm 

Percentage  of  respondents 

The  state’s  lack  of  financial  resources  for  resolving  the 
refugee  problem 

49.8% 

The  lack  of  legal  provisions  for  regulating  the  status  of 
refugees 

37.0% 

Bureaucracy  of  local  authorities 

15.5% 

Bureaucracy  of  central  executive  organs  and  general 
unwillingness  to  deal  with  the  refugee  problem 

12.5%  I 

Significantly  fi-om  the  political  point  of  view,  77%  of  the  refiigees  who  took  part  in  Dzutsev’s 
survey  were  aged  between  20  and  59  years,  accounting  for  the  most  economically  viable  segment  of 
the  population,  while  approximately  half  of  all  those  surveyed  were  without  any  land  of  en:q)loyment  in 
North  Ossetia/^  Of  diese  unemployed  refugees,  50%  expressed  a  willingness  to  be  completely 
retrained  for  a  new  occupation  and  14%  wctc  prepared  to  change  professions  in  order  to  find  work,  hi 
^ite  of  this  willingness,  howeva:,  the  general  economic  crisis  in  Ae  North  Caucasus  and  the  already 
high  levds  of  unemployment  suggest  that  the  m^ority  of  the  refiigees  will  not  be  integrated  into  the 
North  Ossetian  economy. 

The  refugee  crisis  in  the  North  Caucasus  has  exacerbated  the  geno^  problems  posed  by  high 
rates  of  unonployment  in  the  region.  These  include:  the  strain  on  local  hou^g  and  infiastmcture;  the 
accompanying  threat  of  epidemics;  the  rise  in  crime  and  social  unrest  that  results  fi-om  the  enforced 
idleness  of  young,  healthy  males;  the  threat  percdved  by  residents  of  the  republics  fi-om  newcomers 
‘stealing  their  jobs;’  and  the  additional  burden  placed  on  the  state  and  the  welfare  ^stem  at  a  time  of 
economic  crisis.  The  inability  of  local  governments  to  deal  with  the  scale  and  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem  owing  to  a  lack  of  resources  and  trained  cadres  is  a  consequent  threat  to  regional  stability. 
I^scontent  with  the  government  and  the  fiustration  among  refugees,  registered  in  Dzutsev’s  survey, 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  opposition  movements  among  refiigees  agitating  for  the  resolution  of 
their  status  in  North  Ossetia  and  other  republics. 

The  fiustration  among  the  Ossetian  refugees  is  Glared  by  their  hosts.  At  a  time  of  economic 
and  political  crias  and  fierce  competition  over  scarce  resources,  common  ethnic  hoitage  is  no 
guarantee  of  harmonious  relations.  This  is  confirmed  by  recent  reports  fi-om  North  Ossetia  which 
suggest  that  residents  of  the  republic  assodate  the  deteriorating  economic  dtuation  and  its  attendant 
rise  in  crime  with  the  influx  of  refugees.  In  Fdiruary  1995,  under  pressure  from  the  indig^ous 


Figures  fiom  the  Migratory  Service  di  the  RqNiblic  of  NorQi  Ossetia,  suggest  that  only  6,000  out  of  30,000 
Ossetian  refugees  and  forced  migrants  d  woiking  age  have  found  jobs,  which  inq)lies  that  80%  of  the  20-59  age 
group  are  out  of  work.  See  CMC  Bulletin,  June  1995,  p.51. 

CbAQ  Bulletin,  June  1995,  p.51. 
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population,  the  Central  Electoral  Commission  of  North  Ossetia  denied  forced  migrants  and  refugees 
the  right  to  vote  in  the  March  1995  parliamentary  elections,  depriving  several  forma-  refiigees  who 
were  already  registered  as  candidates  of  critical  support. 

Pushing  the  refugees  to  the  margins  of  the  political  process  in  such  a  manner  seems  more  likely 
to  encourage  the  polarization  of  North  Ossetian  sodety  and  politics  than  to  assuage  the  fears  of  the 
‘indigenous’  Ossetian  population — espedally  given  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  Ossetian  refiigees  show 
no  desire  to  return  to  South  Ossetia  and  there  is,  in  any  case,  no  official  provision  for  their  repatriation. 
In  this  regard.  North  Ossetia  serves  as  a  mirror  for  all  those  republics  and  krais  in  the  North  Caucasus 
that  have  taken  in  large  numbers  of  refugees  from  the  r^on’s  mar^  conflicts. 

The  War  in  Chechnya  and  the  Problem  of  Refugees: 

The  refugee  crisis  in  the  North  Caucasus  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  war  in  Chechnya. 
By  June  1995,  according  to  the  Rustian  Federal  Migration  Service,  the  war  in  Chechnya  had  added 
380,000  refiigees  and  forced  migrants  to  more  than  130,000  already  oflfidally  registered  in  the  North 
Caucasus  before  December  1994  (of  whom  over  80,000  wa-e  already  from  Chechnya).  By  the  end  of 
April  1995,  an  estimated  one  third  of  the  Chechen  population  (450,000)  had  become  refiigees,  most  of 
them  (360,000)  scattered  throughout  the  North  Caucasus  and  elsewhere  in  the  Rusdan  Federation. 

fri  1995,  100,000  people  wa-e  reported  to  have  left  Chechnya  for  Dagestan,^*  160,000  for 
Ingushetia,*’  and  50,000  for  Krasnodar  Krai.**  Over  10,000  refiigees  ware  also  oflfidally  rostered  in 
Kabardino-Balkaria.*^  Although  a  number  of  these  wartime  refugees  have  already  begun  to  return  to 
Chechnya  including  33,000  from  Dagestan,’®  and  80,000  from  Ingushetia),  many  more  have  yet  to  be 
registered  with  the  authorities,  fri  general,  therefore,  the  available  figures  do  not  reflect  the  true 
dimendons  of  the  refugee  problon  created  by  the  war  in  Chechnya. 


CMBl  Deify  Digest,  No.  86, 3  1995. 

Press  ccHifoence  (m  28, 1995  with  Yuri  VasifyevkhRosbehin,  First  Deputy  Head  rtf' the  Russian  Federal 
Migration  Sovice.  Official  Kremlin  International  News  Broadcast,  April  28, 1995. 

According  to  \^ce-President  Boris  Agapov  of  the  Ingush  Rqxiblic,  as  cited  in  the  BBC  Summary  of  World 
Broadcasts,  Jtify  10, 1995. 

See  “‘Russia  is  our  Home’  opens  branch  in  Krasnodar”  in  June  7, 1995.  The  majmity  ofdie  150,000 

ethnic  Russians  that  left  Chechiiya  in  1992-1993  also  sought  refoge  in  Kramodar  and  Stavn^l’.  In  addition, 
several  hundred  thousand  refugees  from  other  areas  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  have  resettled  in  Krasnodar  and 
Stavrqx)!’  Krais  because  of  the  &vor^le  climate  and  high  agricultural  productivity  of  the  territories. 

Juty2, 1995. 

TASS,  July  28, 1995. 
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The  Regional  and  Ihteraational  Response  to  the  Refugee  Crisis: 

The  scale  of  the  re&gee  problem  in  the  North  Caucasus  is  indicated  by  the  feet  that  many  local 
governments  have  taken  measures  to  combat  migration.  For  example,  the  Parliament  of  Kabardino- 
Balkaria  ^pedfically  set  up  a  Migratory  Committee  in  the  M  of  1994  to  control  the  flow  of  refiigees 
into  the  rqniblic  and  passed  additional  n^asures  on  migration  in  May  1995.^^ 

hi  addition,  the  United  Nations  B5gh  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  also  weated  an 
ofSce  in  Vladikavkaz  in  March  1995  with  a  Coordinator  to  cover  those  North  Caucatian  republics 
hardest  hit  by  the  general  refugee  crisis  and  the  influx  of  refiigees  fi-om  the  war  in  Chechnya— North 
Ossetia,  Ingushetia  and  Dagestan.  The  UNHCR  plans  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  federal  and  local 
agendes  and  international  organizations  in  the  re^on.^ 


CMG  Bulletin,  June  1995  p.44. 
CMG  Bulletin,  June  1995,  p.51. 
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The  Islamic  Factor  in  the  North  Caucasus 


In  spite  of  increa^g  ethnic  Russian  fears  about  the  rise  of  Islamic  Fimdamentalism  in  the 
North  Caucasus  and  the  formation  of  a  ^gle  Islamic  bloc  across  all  the  Muslim  republics,  there  have 
bear  no  serious  studies  of  the  Islamic  revival  in  the  region  since  the  collapse  of  the  USSR  A  few 
general  observations  can,  however,  be  made  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Magomer&hanov’s  research  on  the 
issue  since  1991.  His  research  suggests  that  these  fears  are  greatly  exaggerated.^ 

Russian  fears  about  Islamic  Fundamentalism  are  the  result  of  a  confluence  of  internal  and 
external  fectors; 

•  The  increa^g  identiflcation  of  the  Russian  state  with  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

•  The  long-term  anxiety  generated  by  the  Iranian  Islamic  revolution  and  its  seeming  ejqjort  to 
other  Mddle-Eastem  and  North  Afiican  countries. 

•  The  political  influence  of  Muslim  coimtries  such  as  Turkey  and  Iran  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union.^ 

Be^nning  with  the  promulgation  of  a  law  in  1990  on  tiie  offidal  celdjration  of  the  Rusdan 
Orthodox  Christmas  across  the  entire  Rusdan  Federation,  the  Rusdan  government  has  moved  away 
firom  the  secularism  of  the  Soviet  period  toward  sponsorship  of  Russian  Orthodoxy  as  the  state 
religion.  Frequent  meetings  between  President  Ydtan  and  leaders  of  the  Church  have  consolidated  tMs 
relationship,  and  Russian  nationalist  parties  now  invoke  the  old  Tsarist  mantra  of  Russian  nationally 
and  Orthodoxy.  The  devation  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  has  squeezed  out  other  Rusdan 
confessions,  of  vdiich  Islam  is  the  most  important.  A  total  of  about  12  million  Muslims  live  in  the 
Russian  Federation  as  a  whole,  which  is  equivalent  to  4%  of  Rusda’s  population.  Of  these, 
approximately  4  million  live  in  the  North  Caucasus,  where  th^r  account  for  25%  of  the  total  population 
of  the  r^on,  including  the  Russian  krais.^ 


See,  for  exanq)le,  Magomedkhan  Magomedkhanov,  ‘The  Revival  of  Islam  and  Islamic  Publishing,,” 
Demokrataataya,  Vol.  IINo.3, 1994,  pp.493-497. 

See  also  Vasil’eva  and  Muzaev,  p.27.  In  this  r^ard,  Turkey,  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  have  been  prominent  in 
assisting  local  Muslims  in  the  construction  of  religious  infia-structuie^  the  develqnnent  of  scripturd  Islam,  and 
the  provisirm  of  schdarships  for  sturfy  abroad. 

This  figure  is  based  on  the  total  number  of  the  tiaditionalfy  Muslim  peqrles  of  the  Russian  Federation  in  the 
1989  census.  Figures  for  those  who  actually  identify  themselves  as  practicing  Muslims  are  not  presentfy 
available. 
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The  feet  that  the  m^ority  of  the  Muslim  population  of  the  fonner  Soviet  Union — including  the 
population  of  the  Central  Asian  republics — is  concentrated  on  the  southern  border  with  Turkey,  Lan 
and  Afghanistan  is  a  key  fector  in  encoura^g  Russian  fears.  Given  the  attempts  of  Iran  and  Tuik^  to 
extend  thdr  cultural  and  political  influence  into  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia,  and  the  ongoing 
conflict  with  radical  Islamic  militias  on  the  TajUdstan-A^hanistan  border,  the  Muslim  peoples  of  Russia 
are  now  se^  as  a  potential  flflh  column  for  disruptive  fordgn  influence.  Islam  calls  on  Rusda’s 
Muslims  to  look  to  Mecca  and  the  Arab,  Persian  and  Turkish  world  and  away  fi'om  Moscow  and  the 
Russian  world.  It  is  thus  a  m^'or  threat  to  Russian  interests  at  a  time  when  the  demise  of  Communism 
has  left  the  former  Soviet  Union  with  no  ideological  basis  for  regional  integration,  and  the  only 
elements  keeping  it  together  are  rt^idly  eroding  economic  ties  and  Russian  political  dominance. 

As  an  organized  religion  in  the  North  Caucasus,  Idam  came  late  to  the  re^on,  carried  by  Sufi 
missionaries  fi’om  the  Sunni  Muslim  Ottoman  Empire,  rather  than  fi’om  the  Shi’ite  Eanian  Empire.  It 
did  not  take  hold  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Dagestan  until  the  16th  century,  and  came  even  later  to 
Chechnya,  Ingushetia  and  the  northwests  readies  of  the  North  Caucasus  in  the  19th  century — 
coindding  with  the  expandon  of  the  Rusdan  Empire  in  the  region.  In  the  Caucadan  Wars,  however, 
Islam  played  a  unifying  role  for  the  disparate  peoples  of  the  North  Caucasus  against  the  Orthodox 
Christian  Rusdan  Empire. 

As  a  result  of  the  Rusdan  invadon,  the  ^read  of  Islam  to  the  northwestern  regions  of  the 
North  Caucasus  was  interrupted  and  its  practice  was  thus  consolidated  only  in  the  north  east.  Here 
Dagestan  became  a  focus  for  ‘enlightened  Islam’  centered  on  a  cult  of  books  and  scholars.  Dagestan 
and  Chechnya  also  became  centers  of ‘Sufism,”  which  was  practiced  by  individual  brotherhoods  under 
two  main  lariqats  or  orders,  the  Naqshubandiya  and  Qadiriya,  headed  by  a  religious  leader.  The 
orders  demanded  ^iritual  perfection  from  thdir  memb«^,  but  the  broth^oods,  of  which  there  were 
more  than  SO,  ope’ated  largely  according  to  thdr  own  rules  and  were  often  in  conflict  with  each  otha 
over  reli^ous  practice.  Lnam  Shamil,  the  celd>rated  reli^ous  leader  of  Dagestan  and  Chechnya  \dio 
led  the  resistance  to  Russian  in  the  Caucasian  Wars  of  the  19th  caitury,  was  part  of  a  Sufi 
brotheriiood. 

By  virtue  of  its  late  arrival  in  the  region,  Islam  also  did  not  have  a  great  impact  on  the  sodal 
structure  of  the  North  Caucasus.  The  r^on’s  pre-Islamic  features  were  retained,  although  religious 
ritual  came  to  r^;ulate  the  general  conduct  of  public  and  private  life.  The  Mamie  law  code,  the  Shari’a, 
was  also  not  in:qx>sed  on  the  region,  but  was  assimilated  into  local  customary  law,  or  what  the  Rusdan 
invaders  called  ‘Mountain  Law.”Li  Dagestan  this  customary  law  was  the.^^  which  was  compiled  in 
a  law  code  for  each  khanate,  or  iiKlependent  prindpality,  in  the  17th  Coitury.  The  Adat  codes  often 
contradicted  the  iShorr  ’a,  and  the  reli^ous  leaders  of  the  region  were  engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  to 
assert  the  primacy  of  rdigious  law.  Discussions  of  the  differences  betweoi  the  Shari 'a  and  Adat  law 
codes  were  a  frequent  occurrence  in  scholariy  and  public  drcles  in  Dagestan,  contradicting  any  claims 
of ‘Islamic  Fimdamentalism”or  the  strict  observance  of  Islamic  law  in  the  region  prior  to  the  Russian 
invasion. 

fri  addition  to  these  clear  differences  betwe^  religious  practice  and  customary  law,  and  the 
autonomy  of  the  Sufi  orders,  the  long  co-existence  of  the  North  Caucasians  with  neighboring  groups  of 
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diffo-ent  religions,  including  Mounts  Jews  and  Geor^an  and  Armenian  Christians,  prior  to  the  advent 
of  Islam,  encouraged  tolerance  toward  other  confessional  practices.  Islam  merefy  enhanced  this 
tolerance  by  reserving  a  i^>ecial  place  for  Christians  and  Jews  as  kindred  peoples  and  incorporating 
their  piindple  figures  as  the  hofy  nnen  \^^o  preceded  Mohammed — the  last  prophet.  Prior  to  the 
Russian-Caucasian  wars,  there  was  no  campaign  of  forced  convo^ion  to  Islam  and  no  record  of  inter¬ 
group  conflict  on  a  reli^ous  baas.  Dagestani  leaders,  for  example,  were  in  the  habit  of  currying  favor 
with  thdr  multi-ethnic  and  multi-confessional  subjects  by  attending  services  at  the  local  mosque,  church 
and  synagogue  on  the  respective  holy  days. 

As  a  m^or  religion  in  the  Russian  Federation  and  North  Caucasus,  Islam  declined  precipitously 
after  the  Rusaan  Revolution  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Boldievik  drive  against  reli^on  and  the 
establishmait  of  a  secular  Soviet  state.  Prior  to  the  Russian  Revolution,  there  were,  for  example,  2,060 
mosques  and  1,000  religious  schods  in  Dagestan  alone.  By  1941,  there  was  not  a  angle  mosque  or 
religious  school  left  in  Dagestan.  The  Arabic  language  aiKl  script,  on  \^^ch  Islamic  teaching  and 
Muslim  culture  were  based,  was  also  outlawed  in  fevor  of  the  local  vernacular  and  the  development  of 
local  literary  languages  using  the  Cyrillic  script.  By  1991,  the  m^ority  of  Muslim  clerics  in  the  Russian 
Federation  were  poorly  educated  and  could  not  read  Arabic.  As  it  was  intended  to,  this  policy  severed 
the  links  between  North  Caucasian  Muslims,  thdr  traditional  manuscripts,  including  the  Koran,  and  the 
broader  Muslim  world.  Of  30,000  religious  manuscripts  existing  in  Dagestan  before  the  Revolution, 
only  10,000  survived  the  Revolution,  the  rest  having  been  burned  by  the  Bolsheviks.  The  process  of 
secularization  and  increasing  contacts  and  inter-marriage  with  ethnic  Rusaans  also  encouraged  entire 
North  Caucasian  ethnic  groups  to  move  away  fi'om  Islam,  including  the  Adygd,  Cherkess,  Nogais, 
Laks,  Lezgins  and  Tabassarans. 

Since  1991,  Muslims  in  the  North  Caucasus  have  focused  on  restoring  thdr  links  with  the  past. 
The  Islamic  revival  has  not  been  confined  to  spedfically  confesaonal  issues,  and  the  flotation  of  the 
region’s  cultural  legacy  has  pabqis  been  the  most  important  feature.  Indeed,  Islam  for  the  North 
Caucasus  is  a  way  of  life  rather  than  a  religion,  shaping  value  systems  and  customs.  The  Islamic  revival 
has  been  greatest  in  the  eastern  North  Caucasus,  in  Dagestan  and  Chechnya  where  it  was  traditionally 
the  most  ingrained.  Here  efforts  have  conc^trated  on  producing  books  on  the  basic  tenets  of  Islam, 
including  ‘How  to  Pray”nuinuals  for  the  m^’ority  who  have  lost  thdr  religious  connections.  In  1994, 
Dr.  Magomedkhanov  noted  that  there  were  q)proximately  400  religious  publications  in  Dagestan  in  the 
various  languages  of  the  rq)ublic’s  ethnic  groups,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  total  number  of  rdigious 
publications  produced  in  Dagestan  in  these  languages  fi'om  the  1920s  to  1991.  New  mosques  have 
been  built  and  religious  schools  have  also  been  establidied  in  Dagestan,  Kabardino-Balkaria  and 
Chechnya  to  prq)are  a  new  generation  of  Islamic  clergy.  The  largest  of  these,  the  Grozny  State  Islamic 
Institute,  was  founded  in  Chechnya  in  1991,  with  places  for  420  would-be  clerics,  and  a  number  of 
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religious  instructors  from  Middle  Eastern  countries.^  In  addition,  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  have  be^ 
encouraged,  with  approximately  6,000  Dagestanis  making  the  trip  every  year.* 

In  general,  in  the  North  Caucasus,  however,  the  national  factor  seems  to  be  more  important 
than  the  Islamic  revival  and  religious  unity.  Prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  religious  af&irs 
in  the  North  Caucasus  woe  under  the  direction  of  the  Religious  Board  for  Muslims  of  the  North 
Caucasus  \sdiich  was  subordinated  to  the  CPSU.  Once  this  body  dissolved  in  1988,  Islamic  reli^ous 
administration  in  the  region  was  dispersed  among  12  Muslim  Religious  Boards  in  the  various  rq>ublics 
and  10  sub-organizations  including  A  Muftiates  and  6  MuMOasibats.  With  this  devolution  of  reli^ous 
authority,  there  was  increasing  fragmentation  on  an  ethnic  basis — leading  to  the  establishment  of 
separate  Dar^  and  Kum3dc  religious  boards  in  Dagestan,  for  example.  A  number  of  Islamic  political 
parties  also  emerged  in  the  eariy  1990s  in  the  individual  rq)ublics,  including  the  Islamic  DemoCTatic 
Party  of  Dagestan,  and  the  Islamic  Way  in  Chechnya,  but  no  ringle  Islamic  party  was  created  for  the 
North  Caucasus. 

Since  the  revival  of  Islam,  the  most  public  role  of  the  Mudim  clergy  in  the  North  Caucasus  has 
been  in  mediating  the  various  inter-group  conflicts  in  the  r^on.  As  mentioned  in  Section  IV,  rdi^ous 
leaders  have  frequentfy  intervened  in  conflicts  in  Dagestan  to  convene  a  Maslahat  or  meeting  to 
conclude  a  peace  agreement  between  opposing  ddes.  As,  for  example,  during  the  disputes  betwe^ 
Laks  and  Kumyks,  and  Chechens  and  Laks  in  1992.  The  clergy’s  influence  is  not  only  the  result  of 
reli^ous  Victors,  but  is  also  based  on  North  Caucasian  traditions  of  the  prominent  role  of  clan  elders. 
As  the  cleigy  are  usually  older  men  they  command  the  traditional  req)ect  accorded  to  the  dders.  The 
Muslim  clergy,  therefore,  plays  an  integrating  rather  than  unifying  role  in  North  Caucadan  society, 
exploiting  both  ethno-cultural  traditions  and  religious  beliefs  to  appeal  to  the  different  national 
constituendes. 

In  tmns  of  a  broada*  revival  of  Islam  in  the  Russian  Fedoation  as  a  whole,  an  Islamic  Cultural 
Center  was  established  in  Moscow  in  1990  with  some  funding  from  the  federal  gov^nment.  The  aim 
of  the  cent^  was  to  build  a  mosque,  publish  a  newspapo*  for  the  Rusdan  Muslim  community,  arrange 
conferences  on  religious  issues,  create  a  religious  school,  and  provide  religious  education  in  the 
different  native  languages  for  the  broader  population.  The  Cento*  has,  however,  been  beset  by  finandal 
difficulties  and  has  had  its  construction  projects  in  Moscow  blocked  by  local  reddents.  The  Colter’s 
non-Muslim  neighbors  are  fiightoied  of  the  seeming  appearance  of  a  hotbed  of  Idamic 
Fimdamentalism  on  thdr  doorstqis,  and  have  ^pealed  to  Russian  nationalist  groups  for  assistance.^  As 


See  Paul  Goble,  “How  Idamic  is  the  War  in  Chechnya?”  ftism  (The  Jamestown Foundati(«i),Vol.  l.No.6,Pait 
2,  June  2, 1995. 

This  infonnation  was  obtained  fiom  an  intendew  conducted  by  Mcbolas  and  Ruth  Danfloff  in  August  1995  with 
Dibir  Magomedov,  the  Head  <£  the  Shamil  Fund  crf'Dagestan  and  the  Chair  of  the  Dqiartnient  of  Histoy  and 
Theoiy  of  Culture  at  Dagestan  Uniyeidfy. 

See,  for  exanqde,  Yelena  Lebedeva,  “Islamic  Cultural  Center  Becomes  the  Eye  of  a  Storm,”  Moscow  News, 
Sqitember  30-October6, 1994,  No.  39. 
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a  result  of  the  n^ative  reaction  to  the  revival  of  Islam  in  Russia,  thOTe  is  still  no  single  organizational 
structure  for  Russian  Muslims.  The  administration  of  Islamic  af&irs  is  subordinated  to  the  All-Russian 
Center  for  the  Coordination  of  Religious  Administration,  \^iiich  was  established  in  Moscow  in  1993. 

A  number  of  pan-Islamic  political  parties  have,  however,  been  established  in  Russia,  including 
the  Islamic  Renaissance  Party  based  in  Dagestan  which  has  limited  ^peal  outside  the  North  Caucasus, 
and  the  Union  of  Muslims  and  the  AU-Rusaan  Nur  (‘Lighf)  movement  which  are  competing  for  the 
same  constituency.  !bi  August  1995,  the  latter  two  organizations  announced  that  they  intended  to 
partidpate  in  the  December  1995  parliamentary  elections.^ 

Since  the  war  in  Chechnya,  and  given  the  accompanying  Rusdan  nationalist  propaganda  about 
the  need  to  combat  Islamic  Fundamentalism,  inevitable  questions  have  been  raised  by  Russian  Muslims 
about  the  state’s  attitude  towards  the  Muslim  population.  Observers  in  the  North  Caucasus  now  fear 
that  as  a  consequence  of  the  brutality  of  the  war  and  the  general  denundation  of  Islam,  the  religion  will 
indeed  become  the  ideological  basis  for  national-liberation  movements  by  radical  factions  in  Chechnya 
and  Dagestan.’  Li  the  same  way  that  Islam  and  Orthodox  Christianity  provided  the  opposing 
ideolo^cal  bases  for  the  Russian-Caucasian  Wars  in  the  19th  century,  local  Russian  authorities  now 
foresee  a  Muslim-Orthodox  cleavage  in  the  North  Caucasus  that  will  pit  Orthodox  Cossacks  against 
the  non-Rusdan  population  and  lead  to  violent  clashes.  Shamil  Basayev’s  invocation  of  Allah  and 
Gazavat  (‘Holy  Waf)  during  the  Chechen  attack  on  Budennovsl^  and  the  feet  that  according  to  eye 
witness  rqiorts  many  of  the  Chechen  fighters  in  the  Russian  dty  sported  green  Islamic  headbands,  has 
fed  into  the  general  Russian  perception  of  militant  Islam,  irrespective  of  the  fects  of  its  hedtant  revival 
and  limited  influoice  on  the  local  North  Caucadan  population.^ 


See  Laura  Beljii,‘Mi]dimOi:gamzationsPiq)aie  for  Hecti(His.”  Daily  Digest,  August  1, 1995. 

This  Interviews  is  fixan  conducted  by  h^omedkban  Magomedldianov  between  December  1994  and  Nbrch 
1995  in  the  North  Caucasus. 

This  informatirm  on  Basayev  was  obtamed  from  an  interview  conducted  by  Fiona  Hill  with  a  prominent  Russian 
ofBcial  fimn  Stavrqx)!’  Krai  in  Juty  1995. 
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State  Structure 

Location  (Capital  City) 

Language  group  of  titular  nationality  and 
Population 
(1989  census) 

Adygeia 

Titular  Adygei  autonomous  republic  on  the  Black 

Sea  Coast,  within  Krasnodar  Krai.  (Maikop) 

Northwest  Caucasian  (dlaucasian).  432,046 
(Russians  68%,  Adygeis  22%,  Ukrainians  3%, 
Armenians  2%) 

Chechnya 

Titular  Chechen  autonomous  republic  bordering 
Stavropol’  Krai,  Dagestan,  South  Ossetia  and 
Ingushetia.  (Grozity) 

Northeast  Caucasian  (Caucasian).  Population  as 
the  Chechen-Ingush  Autonomous  Republic: 
1,270,429  (Chechens  58%,  Russians  23%,  Ingush 
13%,  Armenians  1%,  Ukrainians  1%) 

Dagestan 

Titular  autonomous  republic  of  the  peoples  of 
Dagestan  on  the  Caspian  Sea  coast,  bordering 
Stavropol’  Krai,  Kalmykia,  the  Ca^ian  Sea, 
Azerbaijan,  Georgia  and  Chechnya.  (Makhachkala) 

Northeast  Caucasian  (Caucasian)  and  Turkic 
(Altaic).  1,802,188  (Avars  28%,  Dargins  16%, 
Kumyls  13%,  Lezgins  11%,  Russians  9%, 
Tabassarans  4%,  Nogais  2%,  Rutuls  1%,  Aguls 

1%) 

Ingushetia 

Titular  Ingush  autonomous  republic  bordering 
Stavropol’  Krai,  Chechnya,  South  Ossetia  and  North 
Ossetia.  (Nazran) 

Northeast  Caucasian  (Caucasian).  Population  as 
the  Chechen-Ingush  Autonomous  Republic: 
1,270,429  (Chechens  58%,  Russians  23%,  Ingush 
13%,  Armenians  1%,  Ukrainians  1%) 

Kabardino-Balkaria 

Titular  autonomous  republic  of  the  Kabardinians  and 
the  Balkars  bordering  Stavropol’  Krai,  North 

Ossetia,  Georgia  and  Kaiachaevo-Cherkessia. 
(Nal’chik) 

Northwest  Caucasian  ((Caucasian)  and  Turkic 
(Altaic).  753,531  (Kabardians  48%,  Russians 

32%,  Balkars  9%,  Ukrainians  2%,  Ossetians  1%, 
Germans  1%) 

Karachaevo- 

Cherkessia 

Titular  autonomous  republic  of  the  Karachai  and  the 
Cherkess  bordering  Stavrr^l’  Krai,  Kabardino- 
Balkaria,  Abkhazia  and  Krasnodar  Krai. 

(Cherkessk) 

Turkic  (Altaic)  and  Northwest  Caucasian 
(C!aucasian).  414,970  (Russians  42%,  Karachai 
31%,  Cherkess  9%,  Abazins  7%,  Nogais  3%) 

North  Ossetia 

Titular  Ossetian  autonomous  republic  bordering 
Stavropol’  Krai,  Ingushetia,  South  Ossetia  and 
Kabardino-Balkaria  (Vladikavkaz) 

Iranian  (Indo-European).  632,428  (Ossetians 

53%,  Russians  30%,  Ingush  5%,  Armenians  2%, 
Georgians  2%,  Ukrainians  2%,  Kumyks  1%) 

Territory  of  the  Russian  Federation  on  the  Black  Sea 
coast,  bordering  Rostov  Oblast’,  Stavropol’  Krai  and 
(jeorgia.  (Krasnodar) 

Slavic  (Indo-European).  5,052,922  (Russians 

85%,  Ukrainians  4%,  Armenians  4%,  Adygeis 

2%) 

Stavropol’  Krai 

Territory  of  the  Russian  Federation  bordering  Rostov 
Oblast’,  Kalmykia,  Dagestan,  Chechnya,  North 
Ossetia,  Kabardino-Balkaria,  Karachaevo-Cherkessia 
and  Krasnodar  Krai.  (Stavropol’) 

Slavic  (Indo-European).  2,825,349  (Russians 

78%,  Karachais  5%,  Armenians  3%,  Ukrainians 
2%,  Cherkess  1.5%,  Dargins  1%,  Abazins  1%, 
Nogais  1%) 

Azerbaijan 

Transcaucasian  state  on  the  Ca^ian  Sea  bordering 
Dagestan,  Georgia,  Armenia  and  Iran.  (Baku) 

Turkic  (Altaic).  7,021,178  (Azeris  83%,  I 

Russians  6%,  Armenians  6%,  Lezgins  2%)  1 

Georgia 

Transcaucasian  state  on  the  Black  Sea  bordering 
Karachaevo-Cherkessia,  Kabardino-Balkaria,  North 
Ossetia,  Ingushetia,  Chechnya,  Azerbaijan,  Armenia 
and  Turkey.  (Tbilisi) 

South  Caucasian/Kartvelian  (([Caucasian). 
5,400,841  (Georgians  70%,  Armenians  8%, 
Russians  6%,  Azeris  6%,  Ossetians  3%,  Greeks 

2%) 

- - - 
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